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And now shall India’s paroquets on sugar revel all, 

In this sweet Persian sugat candy that is borne to far Bengal.” 

Hefiz to Saltan §hiasu-d*din, King of Bengal 

The History of Bengal cannot fail to be of special interest 
not only to Hindus and Musalinans in Bengal, but also to 
Englishmen, in that Bengal formed tho foundation-atono of 
the glorious fabric of Empire in Asia that England was des- 
|Mod in subsequent years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
mpiio of the * Great Mogul/ Yet Histories of Bengal are 
•‘ 1 y lev. ]< row the Muhammadan side, tliough there are plenty 
xenoral Histories of India, containing incidental references* 
: M . n , a1, ° r deallu ^ wifcl * particular periods of it, thoro is no 
% °| 1 r C0I ^P re ^ en siv e History of Bengal, save and except 
r* % a su : s.8#^ From the European side, the only 
standard History of Bengal is Stewart’s History, but this last, 

I ’ ^ n ^ mainly basod on tho lliyaz, incor))orates also fho 
^ ^ u * 0 accounts from Ferishta. To appreciate the h> > 
V°. a va ^ ue an( ^ position of the Riyaz, I need only quote the 
of twu eminentOrientalists. “Tho Kiyuzu-s-Salatin/’ 
tie-late rofessor Blochmann who laboured so largely 

t)! Vn/ V?atl ° Soc,ot y °f ngal, “ is much prized as being 
10 lest aecoiMit in Persian of tho Muhammadan History of 
W ^ch Mo author brings down to his own time (178:% 
l>] ; . whlht Dl ‘- Lice rule observes in a letter to me : “ The 

by ^ I ^ f ^ U,dardHist0ry0f BeiJ 2 al > ! continually quoted 
T. to tl» History »! 

Wo.iaph, of t„„ s ,1 »tl,. ol A . - 

? ; .fo’o'J —« Unit i. sWold l 

I. i.stato.1, md thereto™, tl,o book is deserres 

being translated and published by the Asiatic Society.” 

VVhalrt folly sensible of the honour conferred upon me by 
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tlie Asiatic Society in entrusting to me the duty of transla¬ 
ting with notes this Standard History of Bengal, I can¬ 
not help confessing to a sense of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to the public under their auspices. Circumstan¬ 
ces over which I have had little control, such as domestic 
troubles, difficulties of access to libraries or books of refer¬ 
ence in out-of-the-way mofussil stations, and scanty snatches 
of leisure after by no 7neans light daily official duties—have 
combined not only to retard the publication of this annotated 
translation, but to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape that I had fondly aimed at. As it is, I venture to think, 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have 
spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, consistently with lucid¬ 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly elucidate the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-notes have 
been prepared by me b} reference to original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua¬ 
rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara- 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
s,nd entailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
fo,el amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri¬ 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an em 
lightened consciousne ss of their historic past, coupled with an 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op¬ 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Govern¬ 
ment for their future social and intellectual regeneration ; and 
ah o if they widen the mutual sympathies of the two great 
nationalities in Bengal by infusing sentiments uf closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
travellers over the same tract for many long centuries; nnd 
last* though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic intoiost 
of hlngiishmen in the fate of a great and historic Oomnnmi y 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Government.' 
of this conn fry. 
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PREFACE. iii 

A respectful tribute of mournful acknowledgment is due 
to the memory of my lamented wife, Hyatunnissa Begam, 
^ ho often sat up by me during progress of this work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 


^ ABDUS SALAM. 

Orissa, Cuttack : 

23rd May , 1903 . 


P.S. I had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal¬ 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of the 
people in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com¬ 
mand neither the requisite leisure nor the full critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, givo 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre¬ 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in¬ 
tellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

Barisal, Backerounje : 

17ch November , 1903. 
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worshippers of one God—In the time of Rai Mahraj (probably, 
RaiBahdaj), sun-worship introduced into Hindustan by a 
Persian— Idol -worship introduced into Hindustan by a Dravi- 
dian Brahmin from the mountains of Jharkand (Chutia Nag¬ 
pur)—Fire-worship introduced into Hindustan by Ibrahim 
Zardasht (or Zoraster) of Persia—Shangaldip, and his vic¬ 
tory over Kedar—India subject to the Scythian Emperors oi 
Persia, the Afrasiabs—Near Ghoraghat and Rangpnr, battle be¬ 
tween the Scythians and the Hindus under Shangaldip— 
Afrasiab defeats the Hindus under Shangal—Flight of Sliangal 
to Lakhnanti, and thence to the hills of Tirbut—Tho Scythians 
or Mongols ravage Bengal — Shangal surrenders to Afrasiab, who 
carries him to Tuvan—Shangal killed at the battle of Hamadan, 
at the hands of Rustam—Rajah Jaichand— Rajahs of Bengal 
become independent—Far (or Porus) subdues Bengal— Porus 
killed by Alexander— Rajah Madio Rathor conquers Lakhnauti 
—jahs of Bengal subsequently become independent agair. 

Chapter I 

Rule of the Musalman rulers who ruled over Bongal, as Viceroys of 
the Mnsalman Emperors of Delhi—Bengal conquered for Islam 
by Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C.—In the 
time of Bakhtiar Khilji, South Behar included in tho Bengal 
Viceroyalty—Note by the Translator on the successive inclusion 
and separation of South Behar in, and from, the Bengal Vice 
royalty—Bakhtiar Khilji’s antecedents and adventures—Couquest 
of Behar by Bakhta i£hilji—Conquest of Bengal by Bakhtiar 
Khilji—Bakhtiar Khilji’s prowess, though slender in physique— 
Bakhtiar Khilji stormB Nadiah, the Hindu Capital, with eighteen 

troopers—Rajah Lakbmania’s flight—BakMmr Khilji re-builds 
the City of Lakhnauti, and establishes it as the Modem Capital 
of Bengal—Character of Bakhtiar Khilji—Bakhtiar Khilji estab¬ 
lishes mosque?, colleges, students’ hostels, travellers* rest-houses, 
an d military out-posts; introduces coinage of money, and con- 
structs other public works, such as embankments, roads bridge? 
etc-—Bakhtiar Khilji sends an expedition under his Lieutonaut, 
Ttubammad $hiran, to invade Jajnagar (Orissa), and himself 
loads an expedition to Tibat (or Tibet;—The expedition to Tibat 
(Tibet) a disastrous failure—Treachery of the Rajah of Kamrnp 
(Western Assam)—From humiliation, Bakhtiar Khilji dies at Deo- 
coto (Dcvkot), south of Dinajpur—Malik ’Azu-d-din Khiiji suc¬ 
ceeds Buk&tao.* Khilji—Rule of Ali Mav lari Khiiji—Rule of Ghiasu • 
d.din Khilji—Sulfcan Qulba-d-din dies whilst playing at polo in 
Lahore, and Emperor Aram Sfcah succeeds him—Ghinsn-d-dm 
obtains in 620 A.H. from the Caliph (Khalifa) of Baghdad a 
pontificial patent recognizing the Moslem sovereign of Bengal 
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amongst the Moslem hierarchy of the world—Free commercial 
intercourse by sea between the Musalmans along the sea-board of 
Bengal and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad — 
Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invades Bengal in 622 A.H. — 
Ghiasu-d-din extends his Bengal Kingdom over Jajnagar (Orissa), 
Bgbfi'g (East Bengal), Kamrnd or Knmrnp (Western Assam), and 
Tirhut—Ghiasn-d-din establishes mosques, public halls, etc., — 
Sultan Nasiru-d-din, non of Emperor Altamsh, fromDellii invades 
Bengal in 624 A.H., kills Ghinsn-d-din, and succeeds to tho rale 
over Bengal, with tho approval of his father, Emperor Altamsh— 
Rule of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, son of Emperor Altamsh—Hussamu- 
d-din Khilji— In 627 A.H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi again 
invades Lakhnauti, defeats and captures Hnssamu-d-din Khilji. and 
bestows the Viceroyalty of Bengal on Alnu-d-din Khan—Rnlo of 
Alau-d-din Khan—Rule of Saifn-d-din Turk—Rnlo of Izznu-din 
Tnghnn Khan— Empress Razinh ascends tho throne of Delhi— 
Sultan Mniznddin Bnhram Shah ascends the Imperial throne 
of Delhi—Sultan Alau-din succeeds Bahrain Shah — Tnghan 
meets Minlmju-s S;rnj J author of tho splendid Persian history, 
Tdlaqnt-i-Na$iri y and brings the latter to Lakhnauti as his guest— 
Tughan Khan (with him being Ijinhaju-s-Siraj) invades Jajnagar 
(Orissa), storms the fort of Baktasan or Katasan— Fightings 
between the Rajah of Orissa or Jajnagar and the MnsnlmanS'— 
Lakhnauti invaded by tho Ooryias—Rule of Malik Qurabeg 


Tamar Kh,an —Emperor Nasiru-d-din Mahmud (son of Emperor 
Altamsh) entrusts the Yiceroyalty of Lakhnauti to Malik Jalaln-d- 
din Khan—Rule of Ialik Jalaln-d-din Khan—Rule of Ai- 'an 
Khan—Rule of Muhammad Tatar Klein—Emperor Balban as¬ 
cends the Imperial throne' of Delhi (664 A.H.)—Emperor Balban 
appoints Tnglual to the Viceroy ally of Lakhnauti—Rule of Tughrai 
surnamed Sultan Maghisu-d-din—i’u gh rars character—Tnghral 
invades Jujiiagar (Orissa), Ondh aud Kamrup (Western Assam) 
successfully, and proclaims independence —'Emperor Balbon from 
Delhi invades Bengal :;hd defeats Tu gln .i :»t a place near Sunar 
gnon in the Dacca districi, and. in 681 A.IT. confers tho throne of 
Bengal on hi- (the Emi • ror’s) own son, Bnghra Kh. au. who is 
henceforth styled Sultan Nasiru-d-din— Bughra Khan, the first of 
a Huc,:eB8iou of Balbaui Kings who ruled over Bengal, and held 
their court mostly at Sanargaon, near Dhaka or Dacca —Rule of 
Bughra Khan—Emperor Balbun’s parliug advioe to his sou Bughra 
Khan indicative of an exalted ideal of kingly duties a ul res* 
ponsihilities cheri od by this. great Indo-Mo'L*m Emperor- 
Emperor Balban dies in 685 A.H., and U iucoeeded by Sultan 
M.iizu-d-din Kaiqubad (son of Bughra Khun, surnamed Snltan 
Nasiru-d-diu)— Dissensions between Nasiruddin and his son- Km- 
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poror Mnizuddin—The father and the son meet on the opposite 
banks of the Soro or Snrju (old river-bonndary between the king¬ 
dom of Bengal and tho Empire of Hindustan)—The meeting im¬ 
mortalised in the Qyranu-s-Sa cla in by Amir Khnsrau, the fa¬ 
mous poet laureate of the Delhi Court of Emperor Altamsh— 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khilji becomes Emperor of Delhi—Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din of Bengal tenders homage to Emperor Jalalu-d-din, 
as well as to the latter s- successors, Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan 
Qntbu-d-din—Rule of Bah iur Shah—Emperor Ghiaau-d-din 
Tughiak succeeds to the Imperial throne of Delhi, invades Bengal, 
and loaves Tatar Kh an ns Governor of Sunargaor., and Nasiru-d- 
din ns ovor-lord of Suuargaon, Gaur, and Bnng or hast Bengal— 
Re-arrangement of tlie administrative divisions of the Bengal 
Satrapy by Emperor Ghinsu-d-din Tughlnk—-Em poror Ghiasu-d-din 
TncjhlaJc dies, and is succeeded by Emperor Mnhammad Shah 
Tughlak— Emperor Mnhamtnad Shall appoints Tatar Khan as 
Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, and Qadr Khan as Governor of 
Lakhnauti—Ee-ari 'ngemeut of thr- Administrative Divisions of 
Beni it introduced by Emperor Muhammad ShahTuyhlak— Qadr 
Khan killed by Eaklirn-d-din. 

Chapter II ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Acimunt of tlin Independent Mu•■dmail kings of Bongiil^Bengal bo« 

comes in dr, indent in the reign of Ernporor Muhammad Shah 
Tughlak—Ffttliru-d-clin proclaims himself independent King of 
Be; ml —Not * by the Translator on tho period of the Ind* pendent 
MusalmAn kings of Bengal—Great territorial extension of the 
Bengal kingdom, and commencement of groat theistio movements 
during this period- Kubir and Chaitanyi nourish — B« ng»I attains 
peace ami prosperity : Forts, Mosques, Colleges, Students’ HosMs 
and T» n veijm v dm •= h ' c prittbiisheiij tanks oxcwvafced mid roads 

}ni *1 r 1 1 ? v. r-YM > I •. ; 1 4 Hi IP jnl It mi n ^ oi»c ol‘ 1.1 aji Uyao, ami 
another of Syod Abm-d-din flnsnin &hnh (with a brief break) 
reign dnri :g t his j»ei iod — Reign of Snlpin !'iikhnu-d-din -11«-iyn 
of S iltau Ali Atuh.o'ik, boi named Ainu d-diu—Reign f 11 ■*» ’ i , 

Burnumed Sultan bhumsu-d-din—Hnji Aliyas extends his western 
frontiers as far as Benares, and founds Hajipur in Behar Em¬ 
peror ruz hah Tughlak ucceeds r> the tlirono of Delhi, and 
invades Eafelmuuti in 751 Ul and reaches T/anduah in tho 
Maldah district Sultan Sharm'i-d-din to tho fort of 

Ekdalnh—Note by tl . ran eh* tor On the of Kkdalnh Note by 
(he Translator on the firs! Bengal expedition of Emperor Firuz 
iSjUnh Tujhhik—The patron a. *ut of Haji ilyaa, named .-haBelt 
flcj-ih Biyalmm, dies —Bair* set iu. and Emperor Finis Sn ah 
n t.i)•■»;• from !Em igal, wrh’;: . chieving uwccps v--IVnco piodnimeo 
between Emperor Firuz tin 1 Sh&msu-d-din—Reign 
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Sikandar Shall—Emperor Firuz Shah Tughlak’s second Bengal 
expedition in ^60 A.H. (1359 A.C.) —The Emperor withdraws 
without achieving anything decisive -Note by the Translator on 
Emperor Firuz Shah’s second Bengal expedition, including his 
march to Orissa and his hunting in its forests — Sikandar Shah 
builds the Adinali Mosque at Panduah— Dialogue between Sikandar 
S]iah and hiB Queen — Battle between Sikandar Shall and his son, 
iiiliasu-d-din at Goalpara, near Jaffargunge in the Dhaka or 
Dacca district —Sikandar Shah defeated and killed—Reign of 
Ghiasu-d-din — Sul tan (xhiasn-d-din invites the immortal Persian 
poet, llnfiz, to his Conrt at Sunargaon— Hafiz excuses himself, 
but sends a lyric — Ghiasu-d-din’s Conrt at Sunargaon an asylum for 
the learned and the cultured—Sultan Ghiasu-d-din lies buried at 
Sunargaon— Remarkable judicial integrity of the Judgo Qazi 
Sirnju-d-din, and law-abiding nature of the king Sultan Ghiasu- 
d-diu —Reign of Saifu-d-din llaltann-s-Saktnn—Reign of Shamsu-d- 
din —Usurpation of Rajah. KanB, Zamindar — Raja KanB aims at the 
extirpation of Islam from Bengal — Dauntless behaviour of one of 
the M us a 1 man ’Ul.ima, named Shaikh Badrnl Islam —The saint, 

Nur Qutbu-l-’Alam, invites over to Bengal Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, 

King of Jannpur to put down Rnjah Kona—Snltan Ibrahim 

(accompanied by tui eminent sohoha*, Qazi Shahabu-d-din) comes 

to Bengal, and arrives in Panduah—Rajah Kana terrified asks 
the saint’s forgiveness and offers his son Jado as a convert to 
Islam, and himself abdicates in favour of hiB son —The saint ap¬ 
peased—Jado assumes the name of Jallalu-d*din—The saint now 
asks Sagan Ibrahim to withdraw, as to light against a Mnsalman 
king was unlawful under the Moslom Law or i —-Parley bo 

twoon the saint and Qazi ghnhabu-d din — Suli m Ibrahim, annoyed 

’.ml vexed, withdraw lo Jannpur—1 ; :” jnh f dmrtmvM Sudan 

Jttllatu-d-ciin, an-1 j o-nseemlH the i hrouu, and renews oj>piow.sion« 
on Muwalmane—.Shaikh Anwar, aoti of the saint, N«r Qulbn-l-Alum 
Shaikh Zahid, nephew of Shaikh Anwav-Rajah Kang bwaishes 

Shaikh Anwar and Shaikh SBahid to Sunargaon—SL iikii Anwar kill¬ 
ed by Rajah Kans— Rajah ICuus tho same day dies—Reign of Sudan 
Jnllalu-d-din son -•>' Raja Kans—-Tn Sultan Jallalu-d-diu’H roign, peo¬ 
ple happy and comfortable—The city of Panduah become i vary popu¬ 
lous—Jallahvd-din builds at G mr a Mosque, a Reservoir, the Jullali 
tank and caravuntcrai —Jallalu-d-din removes the capital from Pan- 
dnah to Gam----Jultalu- 1 -din’s manhole im u». Panduah*— Reign of 
Ahmad Shah, son of Jallalu-d-din—Ahmad Shah proves a tyrant, 
and is killed—Reign of Nasir Khan, the slave—Reign of Nn,sir Shah 
a grand-son of Snltan SJiatnsu-d-din, and restoration of the Ilyas 
glifthi dynasty in Bengal— Nasir w! h just and liberal, and the 
p 0 . -te under him happy—Nasir ihah builds the fort and other 
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edifices in Gaur—Reign of Burbak Shah, son of Nasir Shah*— 
Barbak Shah a wise and law-abiding sovereign—Reign of Yusuf 
ShuU — Yusuf Shah, a scholar, and a sovereign solicitous for the 
welfare of his subjects — Reign of Fath Shah, son of Yusuf Shah 
—Fath Shah, a wise and liberal sovereign—Fath Shah bestows befit¬ 
ting dignities on the nobles —People of Bengal nnder Fath Shah 
happy and prosperous— Some of Fath Shah's coins struck in 
Faridpur town, named Fafchabad after Fath Shah Reign of 
Larbag, the Eunuch, styled Sultan Shahzada—Malik Andil, the 
Abyssinian—'Wrestle between Sul£ft& Shahzada aiul Malik Andil— 
Malik Andil kills Sul tan Shahzada—Khan Jaban, the Bengal Faztr 
or Premier— A State Council convened by the Vazir or Premier 
for the election of a king—Council consults Fath Shah’s 
widowed Queen — Influence of Musalman ladies in Bengal in tho 
past over society and politics— Tho Queon nominates as king Malik 
Andil, the slayer of hor husband's assassin—‘Reign of Malik 
Andil, the Abyssinian, styled Firuz Shah—Firnz Shah establishes 
himself in Gaur—Firnz Shah a just and liberal sovereign, 
and the people of Bengal under him happy, and enjoy security and 
peace— Firuz Shah builds a mosque, a tower and a reservoir at 
Gaur—The Bengal rciik - (or Infantry Corp3) aud their cowardice 
-Reign of Snltan Mahmu 1, son of Firuz Shall —fcfabsh Khau, the 
Administrator-General oi Financial aud Administrative affairs— 

SiU Badr Diwuna kills Hftbsh Khan— History of Bengal by Hnji 
Muhammad Qandahari referred to in the text in this history of 
Bengal, not now 1 xi.ant — Reigu of Sidi Badr styled Muzaffar Shah 
— Syod Husain Kharif Maki , Muzaffar Shah’s Fasir—Muzaffar 
Shall oppressive and harsh in tho collection of Revenno—People 
disgusted—Nobles side with the people— Civil war between tho 
nobles and people on one side, and tho King with his Afghan, 
Abyssinian and Bengali mercenaries on the other— Syed Husain 
Sharif Maki heads the popular party— People of Bengal pc eased 
of political life and strength—Moslem monarchies strictly con¬ 
stitutional, and the power r of Moslem sovereigns strictly reg.ilatod 
mid limited by the Shar i c* Muhammadan Law, whose expounders 
were the Ulama or the Body of the Learned—Civil war proves 
sanguinary—Mo -(far gh di killed, and Syed Husain Sharif Mcih 
..•runs the Bengal throne—Muzaffar Shah’s mosque at Gaur— 
Reign of Alnu-d-din Syed Husain Sharif Male: —Aliiu-d-diu’s name 
on coin .-j caul inscriptions * AUm-d-din Abnl Muzaffar Husain 
•Sjir.U ’--/Joto by tho Translator on Mau-d-din Husain Shah— 
lignin fihnh arrives as an adventurer iu Bengal, aud Betties at 
Ohaudpur—Professor Bloehwami idontifie-. Ohaudpur in question 
near A Jaipur or ‘ Alau-d-dm s town 1 on tho Bhairab, cast of 
Khulna (formerly in Jessore or .Tasar), as the place where tho 
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Husain ghah! dynasty of Cental Moslem independent kings had its 
W'opted Nome-Husain Shah first obtained power in tiio district of 
randpur or Fatliabnd where his first coins were struck—Hnsain 
u_nhs son, Nasrat Shah, erected a mint-town at Khnlif.nfabnd 
t nt n ahat, foimerly in tho Jcssoro or Jnsar district)—Names 
O Husain Shah, his brother Yusuf Shah, and his son, 
Nasrat Shah and Mahmud Shah, found in com action with several 
pirgaunaha of Jessm-e or Jasar district— Hnsain Shah " the Good ” 
still remembered from tho frontiers of Orissa to the brahma- 
putra-Husain Shah extends l.is empire into Orissa, Assam, and 
Chittagong, and reigns over all North Behnr and all South Debar, 
no t,, the limits of Sarkar Monghyr (Mungir) where bis son, 
irtiK'e Danya?, erects a vault over the shrine of Pir Nafa -Husain 
Shall builds ft Cathedral Mosque at Msclmin (in Dacca district) 
where there is still an old colony of Masai mans—The Hosninl 
dynasty consisting of four kings reignod over Bengal for forty- 
our years-Rich people in Bengal ns. plates of gold— Hnsain 
_hah disbands the Parts, and expels tho Abyssinim.s from Bengal 
—-Kusam Shah removes his seat of Government to Kl.dekih which 
adjoms the City of Gaur-Husain Shah, being himself of , noble 
stock, employs numerous Syce! -. Mughals and Afghans noble 

District 'oir'* Servicc in B «"B»«~Hwai„ Shah afp'oSut. efficient 
List,,et Officers, and secures thorough peace in Ben gal - 

Husam Minh subjugates Itujahs of tho environs up to OrNm 
conquers Assam Kammp and Kanorh-Husain Shah's first 
Govmn ,v ot Western Assam or Karnrup was his own Jon. Prince 
Danya), who w - followed by Mutunder (hiasi, who was succeeded 
by Sultan Ghmsu-d-din, who introduced a colony of Muhammadans 
into Assam—Rajahs Rnp Narain, Mai Kuuwar. Gasa Lakhan and 
Laehrni Narain subdued-Husnin Siftb builds 
and rest-homes in Bengal, as well as numerous Mndrassuhs or 
Colleges—Husain Khali confers numerous gifts of lands etc on 
saints and stAotars-For the tnai-.tenauo* of the Host-house >•„ 
connection with oho shrine of the auiut Nnr Outbui-riliuii 
Hnsain Shah endowed several villages-Husain Khali's character 
-Amongst the sovereigns of Bengal, none equal to Ilu 
Cfhfth Traces of Husaii. Shah’s benoficenoo known v.id 1 
Saltan Husa ; ’ Sherqi, a refugee at the Court of Husain Shah- 
in.peror Babar’s invasion of India, towards the end of Husain 
ShaVs reign— Reign of Nasrat gjjai,, son of A!*n-d-din 
&ah-Nftsrat Rhah or N .sib Shah a wise and just and an oHl- 
cient• sovereign— Na ur; Shah re conquers Chittagong, subdues 
T-til nt and Hajipur, and u-ids temporary sway over Acimu’.rii 
in tho N. W, Provi ico—Hajlpnr long the head-quarters of tho 
Bengal Governors o Bohor-Emperor Babar conquers ITiudastftU 
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in 1526 A.C. (932 A.H.)— Many Afghan Omara or noblemen flee 
and t'-ke refuge in Bengal under Nasrat Shah— Sultan Mahmud, 
brother of Sultan Ibrahim, also a refugee under Nasrat Shah — 
Nasrat Shah bestows on all these noble Afghan refugees pur- 
gannahs and villages in Bengal —Nasrat Shah marries Sultan 
Ibrahim’s daughter— Nasrat Shah despatches Qutb Khan with 
a large army from Bengal to Bharaich, to oppose the Mughal army 
— Kh an Zaman, Emperor Babar’s son-in-law, conquers Jaunpnr — 
Emperor Babar marches to Jaunpur, and plans to invade Bengal— 
Nasrat Shah sends valuable presents to Emperor Babar, who 
makes peace with Nasrat Shah and retires—Emperor Babar dies, 
Emperor Huraayun ascends the throne of Delhi — Emperor 
Humayun plans the conquest of Bengal — Nasrat Shall sends 
presents to Emperor Humayun —Towards the close of his life, 
Nasrat Bhah indulges in dissipations and oppressions— Nasrat 
Bhah killed — Nasrat Shah builds the Qadam Rasul building and 
the Golden Mosque or the Son a Maajtd in Gaur—Reign of Firuz 
Shah — Reign of Sultan Mahmud, son of Alan-d-din Husain 
Shah —Makhdum ’Alam (Mahmud ghah’s brother-in-law), 
Governor of Hajipur, intrigues with Sher Khan , who was in 
Behar — Mahmud Shah details Qutb Kh an, Commandant of 
Mongbyr (Mangir), to conquer Behar, and to chastise Makhdum 
’Alam—Qntb Kh an killed, and Sher Kh an winB the victory— 
Makhdum ’Alam killed —Sher Khan invades Bengal — The nobles 
of Bengal guard tho passes of Telingadhi and Sakrigali, and 
fight—Sher Sian enters Bengal, and attacks Mahmud Shah, 
who entrenches himself in the fort of Gaur, and seeks for help 
from Emperor Humayun—Emperor Humnyon storms the fort of 
Ohmiar— Disturbance breaks out in Behar, and Sher Klian retires 
from Bengal, leaving his son Jalal Khan and his noble, Khawas Khan, 
to besiege the fort of Ganr—SaRan Mahmud flees and Jalal 
Khan captures Gaur—Sher Khan marches to Gaur, and be¬ 
comes master of Bengal—-Sult.an Mahmud §Kuh erects the 
Cathedral Mosque at Sadullapur, n quarter ^f Gaur—Emperor 
Humayun pushes through tho passe* of Teliagftdhi and 
Sakrigali—Jalal Khan an 1 Khwas Khan retreat to Gaur to 
Sher Klinti—Mahmud Shah, the IrgL independent Musalman king 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlga m or Colgong — Sher Kh an, on Emperor 
Huinayun’s approach, retires from Bengal towards the hills of 
Jharkand or Ohutia Nagpur—Emperor Humayun captures Gaur, 
names it linnatribad, introduces the Mughal Imperial khntba and 
coin, and halts at Gaur for three moutli3—Owing to badness of 
climate of Gaur, many M ughal soldiers perish— Slier Khan with 
his Afghan soldiers marches from Jharkand or Chut a Nagpur 
to the fort of JEtohtas, captures it, aud also surprises 
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Monghyr (Mungir)—News of Mirza HindaVs robellion received 
h y Emperor Hnmayun, who marches back to Agra, leaving 
Jahangir Qali Beg as the Mughal Governor of Gaur and supported 
by Ibrahim Beg with five thousand cavalry— Sber Khan re¬ 
captures Gaur, ascends the throne of Bengal and assumes the 
title of Sher Shah — Sher Shah, a great statesman, a benevolent 
sovereign and a splendid general—llis fiscal reforms—Sher Shah 
bestows jagirs , Altamghas, and Madad-i-Mash for the support of 
scholars and saints—His Army reforms—His public works— 

His vigorous administration of justice —People enjoy perfect 
-eeurity of life and property— Peace concluded between Emperor 
Hnmayan and Sher Shah, Bengal, together with the fort of 
Rohtas being loft in the possession of Sher Shah — Sher Shah sud¬ 
denly attacks Emperor Humayun at Ohausa, and defeats the latter 
Sher Shah reduces Bengal and Behar to subjection— Shaikh Khalil, 
patron-saint of Sher Shah—Sher Shah leaves Khizr Khnn ns his 
Governor of Bengal, and marches to Agra—Sher Shah again 

defeats Emperor Humayun at Kanauj, and marches to Agra _ 

Rulo of ghizr IGiau at Gaur— Khizr Khan gives himself royal 
airs, and is quickly supplanted by gher Shah, who divides 
Bengal amongst several tribal chiefs, placing over them an over- 
lord in the person of Qazi Fazitnt, a learned scholar of Agra— 

Sher Shah returns to Agra—Over-lordship of Muhammad Khan 
Sur in Bengal—Sher Shah’s son, Jallal Khan surnamed Isiam 
Shah or Saliui Shah, ascends the throne of Hindustan, aud draws 

up a comprehensive Procedure Code or Dastur ul Amdl _Rattle 

between Muhammad Khan Sur and Muhammad Shah ’Adli— 
Muhammad Khan killed-Rule of Khizr Khan, surnamed Bahadur 
Shah, Muhammad Khan’s son— Battle between Khizr Khan 
and Muhammad Shah ’Adli near Surajgarhn in the Munghyr 
district— Muhammad ghah killed—Reign of Jallalu-d-din, son of 
Muhammad Khan— Reign of Jal vllu-d-din’s son— Rule of Ghiasu- 
d-din Reign of Taj Khan Karani— Taj Khan, one of the most 
learned scholars of his time— Reign of Sulaiman Karani, brother 
of Tft j Khan—Sulaiman Karani holds every morning a devo¬ 
tional meeting in company with 150 Shaikhs aud ’Ulama, after 
which he transacts business during fixed hours—Sulaiinau 
Karani, with the help of his renowned general Knlapahar, con¬ 
quers Orissa---Sulaiman Karani shifts his capital from Gaur to 
Tandah— Sulaiman partially subdues Kuclj Behar—Peace con¬ 
cluded between Sulaiman and Emperor Humayun—Peace main¬ 
tained between Sulaiman and Emperor Akbtir_Sulaiman 

Karani very energetic, industrious, methodic, and strict—Reign 
of Ravazid Khau, son of Salaiman Karaui—Reign of Daud Khan, 

Bon of Snlaimun Karani—Daud Iff cm reigns over Bengal, Behar and 
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Orissa—His standing "army—Dand is aggressivo and invades 
tlio frontiers between the kingdom of Bengal and the Empire 
of Hindustan—Emperor Akbar orders his general, Mnnim 
Khan, Khan-i*Khanan, Governor of Jannpur, to oppose Band’s 
advance— Peaco concluded by Mnnim Khan with Dand—Akbar 
declines to ratify fcho treaty —Disloyalty of Daud’s premier 
grandee, Lodi Khan—-Naval engagements between Dand Khan and 
Emperor Akbar— Dutid retires to Pafcjia, pursued by Emperor 
Akbar — Akbar captures the fort of Hajipur — Dand abandons the 
fort of Patna, and sails down to Bengal— Patna captured by 
Emperor Akbar— The Khan-i-Kha nan Mnnim Khan pursues 
Dand who retires to Oris.sa— Todar Mai in Bengal and Orissa — To* 
dar Mai’s loyal services to Emperor Akbar—Battle between 
the Muglials and the Afghans—Peace of Katak—Bengal and 
Behar ceded to Akbar, whilst Orissa yet retained by the 
Afghans— Barbar on the banks of the Mahanadi river opposite 
to KaUk (Cuttack) City held by tho Khan-i-Klianan for reception 
of Dand Khan who attends from Katak with his Afghan nobles 
— lietined chivalry and. magnanimity displayed by tlie Khan-i- 
Khanan Munirfi Khan and Dand Khan at tho State Darbar. 

Akbar causes a general survey of Bengal and preparation of its 
Rent-Roll by h : .l Finance Ministers, Khwajah Muzaffar Ali 
and Todar Mai in 1582 A.OThe Khan-i-Khamvn (Munim Ehan) 
transfers the scat of Government of Bengal from Tandnh to 
Ganr, when many Mughal officers including Mnnim Khan perish 
owing to malaria-- Murad Khan invades Fafehabnd or Farid- 
pur -On Ifnnim Khan’s death, Dand Khan reoeeupies Bengal 
and Behar, and instaia himself again at Tandah—Yiceroyalty' 
of Nawab Khan Jahan in Bengal, and an account of Daurl 
Khan’s death—A . <r appoints a separate Governor for Behar 
—Battle of Akmahal or Rajmahal or Akbar nagar between 
Mn^hiJa and Afghan®—Dnud with his general Knlapnhar^defeated— 

Baud killed—*Ori<a ,annexed by Mughals—Extirpation of cer¬ 
tain grandees of Daud Khan — Kalapahar killed in battle- 
Leading Afghan grande* b <>v Omara dee to tho jungles in the 
tracts of Ben ,al — :i -. collect in bh6.lt (i.c. Sundnrbaiis 
me! uln:. Baqirganj or i> mkergvnje) under Karim Dad, Ibrahim 
and Tsa Kh.au—’I k . kh: n ; s i usidonce—Shahbai Khan, the Mughal 
genera.1, plunders D khtiarpnr, occupies Sunargaon and encamp:; 
on the banks of tho Brahmaputra- Khan Janun dies, arid Akbar 
appoints Khan ’Azim Mirza Kokah to succeed him-— Afghans rally 
in Bhati under Osman, their chief. 

Chapter III ... ... ... m. ••• ••• lG8 

Acocvi* u of the tfazims of Bengal appointed by the Mughal 
Emperors of Delhi-Nazims and Diwans defined—Accession of 
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Emperor Jahangir —Insurrection of Osman ghan—Nizamat or 
\ ico royalty of Rajah Man Singh— Wnzir Klinn appointed Diwan 
of Bengal—Rajah Man Singh re-called, not being able to subdue 
Osman Khan— Nizamat of Qutbuddin Khan — Qutbuddin Klian 
hilled by *Ali Qali Beg, sarnamed Sher Afghan Khan, at Bnrdwan 
Sher Afghan Khar, husband of Mehcrunnessa (afterwards 
Empress Nor Jahan)—-Emperor Jahangir’s chivalry towards 
his Queen Empress Nnr Jahan — Jahangir Quli Khan appointed 
Nasim or Viceroy of Bengal— Islam Khan appointed Governor of 
Bohar —Islam Khan promoted to tho Nizamat of Bengal — 
Afzal Khan, son of Shaikh Abul Fnzl Allarni, appointed Governor 
of Bchar — Rulo of Nawab Islam Khan over Bengal, and an 
account of the fall of Osman Khan—Nawab Islam Khan transfers 
the seat of Mughal government from Tandah to Dacca or 
Dhaka or Jahaugirnagar^Battle between the Imperialists under 
Shnjnit Khan and the Afghans under Osman Sian, near Dhaka 
or Dacca Osman bit- by a canon-ball, and dies— Afghans now 
throughly crashed—Talam Khan leads an expedition against tho 
Mags, defeats them, and sends somo Mag captive, to Emperor 
Jahangir, in charge o r his son, TIoshang Klinn— Nawab Islam 
Khsin dies— Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Kh au—A -same^n mnko an 
incursion into the conquered Imperial domains^— Qnsim ban 

recalled— Nizamat ot Ibrahim * Khan 1 and •rrival of Prince Shah 
Jahan in Bengal—The title of Khau a high honorific distinction 
under the Mughal Emperors—Ahmad Beg Khan Appointed Go¬ 
vernor of Orissa—Shah Jahau’s insurrection— n aoconut of Shah 
Jahan’8 invasion of Be :gal and the fall of Ibrahim Klmn hatch 
Jang at Rajmahal—Many Barha Syods for political and military 
services receive from Mughal Emperors honorific title of Khan 
which ip course rf iimm xhJfitvrates dh traces of their fiyed dr^nw. 
--Shah Jahan marches to Dacca— Prince ghah Julian's fightings 
With tho Imperial Army and his withdrawal to tho Dnkhin—Assign- 
hieul of Bengal in Jagir to Mchabat Khan and his son —Nizamnt of 
Gawab Mnkkaram Khan—Niznmat of Nav. ab Fodrti Khan—Em* 
£>eror Jahangir dies, and lus son, Rhah Jahan, ascends tho throne of 
Delhi—Nizamat of Nawub Qasim Khan — Qa im Khan, under ordjrs 
bf Emperor Khali Jahan, expels the Portuguese from Bengal— 
Hizamat r Nawab 'Azam Khan—The Assam ae make an incursion 
’uto Hon;, P —’Azam Khau recalled by the Emperor—Viccroyalty 
c>f Nawab Islam Khan ll--i< : v«u Khan sends out punitive expedi¬ 
tion to Each Bchar and Assam — [.slam Khau recalled for being in¬ 
stalled as Imperial Vazir at Delhi- Nizamat of Bengal bestowed on 
Prince Shah Shura—In the interregnum, Nawab Saif Kh un repre¬ 
sents Shah Shuja in Bengal—Rule f Piiuoe Muhammad gjiuja— 
Prince Shuja transfers temporarily : of Mughal government from 
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Dhaka or Dacca, or Jahangirnngar to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar—and 
depute?? his father-in-law, Nawab ’Azam Khan, as his Deputy Go¬ 
vernor at Jahangirnagar—In 1658 A.C. Shall Shnja prepares a new 
Rent-roll of Bengal—The Prince recalled —Shall Shuja a lover of 
architecture and builds numerous marble edifices in Rajmahal, 
Monghyr aud Dacca—Nizamat of Nawab Itaqad Sian — Nawab Ita- 
qad Khan recalled—Rule of Prince Shall .Shuja for the second time 
in Bengal—Akbar banished most of his ’Ulamra to Bengal—Em¬ 
peror Shah Jahan falls ill — Fratricidal wars between Shall Julian’s 
son, Dara Shekoh, Shah Shuja, Aurangzeb aud Murad— Arangzeb 
triumphs in tho end over all the brothers —Shall Shuja defeated 
and pursued by Anrangzeb’s general, Mir Jumla, Muazzam Khan, 
Khan-i-Khanan— Viceroyalty of Mir Jumla, Nawab Muazzam 
Khan, Khan-i-Khanan — Prince Shah Shnja flies to Arrakan, whero 
he perishes— The Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan Mir Jumla leads 
expeditions to Kuch Behar and Assam, and snbdues them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at Khizrpnr near Naraingunge in the Dacca dis¬ 
trict —Vioerovalty of Nawab Amiral-Umara Shaiata Khan— 
Nawab Shaista Khan chastises thoroughly the Mag and Portuguese 
pirates, and with his son Bnzurg Umed Khan re-conquera Chitta¬ 
gong and names it Islamabad— Nawab Shaiata Khan forms a promi¬ 
nent figure in connection with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company — Nawab Shaiata Khan builds 
numerous Madrassahs or Colleges, Mosques, rest-houses, bridges and 
roads—Economic condition of the people in Berer&l attains an 
unique degree of prosperity— Rice sells at two annas per maund — 
Nawab Shaista Khan builds tho Katrah or tower and other buildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca—Viceroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim Khan—The 
English merchants stylo Nawab Ibrahim Khan “ the most famously 
iust rind good Nabob” — Ibrahim KU^q allows tho English to return 
from Maauw settle at Sutanati (future Calcutta)— Em¬ 

peror Aurangzeb engaged in fighting for twolve years in the 
Dakliin against the Musaiman kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Goloondah, and Ahmadnagar, and also against tho Mahrattas under 
Sivaji and Sambhu—-The Emporor’s protracted absence from his 
capital leads to outbreak of insurrections in diffm mi parts of tho 
Empire—Rebellion of Subha Singh, Zamindar of Chittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, the Af gh an — Kish tin Ram, Zamindar of Bardvvau, 
killed by the rebels- Nurullah Khai Faujdnr of the Chaklah of 
Jasar (Jeasore), advances to fight with the rebels, but retreats 
coon after to the fort of Hnghli, and seeks for help from the Dutch 
of Ohinsumh— Kinhan Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Subha Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity—Hirnat Singh succeeds Sub ha Singh 
—The rebels harry half the province of Bengal from Bard wan to 
Rajmahol-—This opportunity utilised by the English for fortifying 
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their now settlement in Calcutta —Brave fall of Niamat K&an 
and his nephew, Tauhar Khan—Nows of the disaster carried 
to Nawab Ibrahim Khan who exhibits pusillanimity— News carried 
to Emperor Aurangzeb, who appoints Zabardast Khan to be 
Faujdar of Bardwan and Mednipur, and to chastise the rebels 
Zabardast Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan, chastises the rebels 
Azhnu-sh-shan appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behar, Nawab 
Ibrahim Khau being recalled l>y Emperor Aurangzeb— Battle of 
Bhagwangolah — Zabardast Kh an defeats Rahim Kh an or Rahim 
Shah—lluhim Shah’s flight to Bardwan - Viceroyalty of Priuce 
Azirau-sh-sban and fall of Rahim Khan— Azimu-ah-shan’s jealousy 
of Zabardast Khan— Azimu-gh-ghan marches to Bardwan— Z tbar* 
dast Khan in disgust leaves Bengal and proceeds to the Emperor 
Aurangzeb iu the Dakhin— Tiyuls, jagirs , madad-i-mask, Altamgha 
land-tenures noticed — Recrudescence of Rahim Shah s rebellion 
Rahim Shah treacherously attacks Azimu-sh-sbun, and nearly 
captures the latter — Loyal gallantry of Hamid Khan Quraishi 
(Faujdar of Silhat) who moves swiftly to Azimu-sh-shan’s rescue, 
turns disaster into victory and kills Rahim Shah, the rebel 
Azimu-sh-shan after victory enters Bardwan, and makes a pilgrim¬ 
age to the shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim Saqqa —JngatRai, son 
of Kishan Ram, invested by the 1'rinco with the ; a mi:i dart of 
Bardwan —The prince erects a Cathedral Mosque at Bardwan — The 
princo founds the town of Shaliganj alias Azimganj, in the suburbs 
of Hugh City —Azirau-sh-shnn’s Mosque at glialiganj — Fare. kb Sir, 
Azimu-sh-shan’s son, blessed by the saint of Bardwan, Suf Baiz d, 
and prophesied by the saint as the future Emperor oi India- 
Azimu-sh-shan sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Julian- 
girnagar on Imperial war-vessels —Azimu*sh-ghan speculates at 
Dhaka in trade aud introduces Sauda-i-Kha» and Sauda-i.-'An\ and 
is sharply rebuked by Emperor Aurangzeb— The Emperor appoints 
Mir/. a Uadi, surnamed Kartnlab Khan (afterwards Murshid Quli 
Klian), to the office of Diwan of Bengal— Powers of the Diwan 
defined—Powers of the Nazim defined—Azimu-sh-shan lazy and 
covetous, and in July 1098 for the sum of 16,000 rupees permits 
ihe English to purchase from existing holders the right of routing 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati and Gobindpur—Both the 
Nizam’s and the Diwan’a powers regulated by an Imperial Pro¬ 
cedure Code revised year after year by the Emperor—The Pro¬ 
cedure Code or Dastvr-al-’Amai in India described—Kartalab Kite n 
appoints sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Pargannoh 
Ohaklah and Sarkar—Murshid Quli Khan. (Kar Talab Khan} 
resumes Jagirs in Bengal of the Bengal - -oisat d. o . and allots 
them Jagirs in lieu in Orissa—A big surplus iu the Bengal Revenue 
thus effected—Murshid Quli Khan enhances the Revenue 
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assessments of Bengal, presents -a prosperity Budget, and be¬ 
comes Emperor Anrangzob’s favourite—Azimu-sh-shan becomes 
jealous of Murshid Quli Khun, and plots his destruction— Khiraj , 
Jaziah, Tatnyhaj Jihat , Sair Jihat revenue and taxes des¬ 
cribed—At the instigation of Azimu-sh-shan, the Naqdi troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Murshid Quli Khan—Mmshid Quli 
Khan behaves dauntlessly, pay: up the troops and enshiers them, 
and reports the affair to the Emperor—Emperor Aurangzeb threat¬ 
ens Azimu-sh-shan, and orders the latter to quit Bengal and with¬ 
draw to Bi bar—Mnitshid Quli Kh an removes with the Revenue offl- 
C£T3 from Dacca or Jalinngirnagar to Makhsusat , 1, which he names 
after himself Murshidabad— The Mughal Special Intelligence De- 
' partment, consisting of the 1 Waqiah-navis * and 1 Saivanili-naviu * 
described — Leaving Farrukhslr as liis Deputy in Bengal, Aziinu- 
sh-shan proceeds first to Muugir (Munghyr) and then to Patna, 
which he names ’Azimabad, and settles down there — Kmporor 
Aurangzeb’ s fatal mistake in fighting against and crashing the 
Musahnan kingdoms of Golkondah, Abtnadtiagar and Bijauur 
—The effaccment of those Musalman kingdoms in the D.ikhin re¬ 
sulted in letting loose the Mahratta freebooters and ^ther adven¬ 
turers that had, hitherto, no political existence— -Mughal system 
of Revenue-accounts—Mughal Account-Othcers--Empcror Anrang- 
zeb appoints Marsh id O di Khan Deputy Nazim of Bengal, in addi¬ 
tion to his office of Dlwan —Mughal Revenue and Fiscal Officials 
described—Bestowal of r.he Deputy Nizam at of Bengal on Murshid 
Quli Khun, as Deputy or Azimu-sh-shan — Mint-towns in Beugal 
—NanJcars land-tenures described—’Amils (collectors of revenue), 
8n.'jdat8 and Amins—Status of Zamindars described—Murshid 
Quli Khan propares a perfect Revenue-Roll of Bengal and ro- 
survoys lands in all the mahals of Bengal - Murshid Quli Khan’s 
settlement and survey pi dares described - Mursfeid Quli Kh an 
gives taqaei or t.ac - i\-i v : loultmal loans and advances, and en¬ 
courages the tan on try to tdl their lands uud i n prove agriculture — 
Murshid Quli K_ban no believer in Permanent Settlements, and pre¬ 
fer;; Ryotwari to Farming Settlements—Islamic Revenue systems 
recognize the soil as State property, and allot a portion of ii« profit 
or prodneo to the actual tiller of the soil for his labour on it, and 
abhor 1 ho ‘middle men '— The constitution of thy anrveying party 
and the Settlement procedure under the Mnhal Etapvrore almost 
exactly analogous to the existing British Survey and Settlement 
Procedure—Murshid Quli Khan < hastises r he Zamiudarof Bisbuu- 
pur (or Vishtrapm) Asudqllah Kh an Zninindur of Birbhum, muni 
Bceut in his gifib and madad-u.r,a .n grants t ■ scholars and saints— 

Rajah* of Tipra, Knob Debar, and Aswni all caved in before t ho 
viperous per soi i lily of Murshid Quli Kigali Du ring Murshid Quli 
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~ au 8 Administration, no foreign incursion nor internal distur¬ 
bance In consequence, military expenditure reduced, and nearly 
abolished—Hindu Zamindars forbidden by Murshid Quli Khan to 
lido on <palkis —Murshid Quli Khan strict and impartial in liis 
administration of justice—To avenge the wrong done to another, 
Murshid Quli, Khan in obedience to the Islamic law, executes his 
o^vn son Murshid Quli Kh an harsh to defaulting zamindars— 
Forciblo conversion of Hindus to I dr.m only on tko part of two 
Nau -.Moslem rulers in Bengal— Podchu- r the Treasurer—Procedure 
of sending remittances of the ltevenno to the Emperor— Some old 
industries aud arts and manufactures in Bengal—Murshid Quli Khan 
secures from Emperor Aur&ngzob title of ' Motamunnl-Mulk Alan-d- 
daulah Jafu Khan Nasir Jang’— Imperial Mansabdars, hearing of 
the prosperity of Bengal, seek for offices in Bengal— Nawab Saif 
Khan appointed Faujdar of Porniah on recommendation of Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb— Qannngo Dsrab Nnrain — Qnnuugos Shoo 
Narnia and Jai Narain— Ziau-d-din Khan, Faujdar of Hngli and 
Admiral of all the sea-ports on the coast of Coromandel, a patron 
of the Eugliah merchants, dismissed by Murshid Quli Khan who 
with the Emperors sanction brings the port of Hugli under his 
immediate authority, though hitherto it was independent of the 
Subahdari of Bengd — Murahid Quli appoints Wall Bv g as Faujdar 
of Hugli lho b reach, Dutch and Eugliah secretly support Ziau- 
d-din g^an— Battle beivvoen Ziau-d-din and Wali Be;; near Uugli 
—Ziau-d-din withdraws to Delhi—-Kunkar Bauguli; bin insolence 
to Nawab Jafar Khan; Jafar Khan’s r,,or. —Syed Attain Khan, 
Diwan of Bengal, dies, and is sn 'ceded by Syod Bazi Khan, hus¬ 
band of Nafisab Khanam—The ; Baiknnt’ or * Reservoir of filth ’ into 
which defaulting Zamindars wore thro wn—Insurre ton of Sitanun 
Zamindar of Mahmildabvi (in Jc isoro or d-\ir) d murder of 
Mir Abii Turab, Faujdar of Bhusua (formerly in Ju err or deasore, 
now in F ar id pur district)—8itaranV residence at Mubommc K.r 
or Mnhmudpur, at the confluence of the Madhumati and Barusia 
rivers in Jasar (Jeasoro) di rrict—Pir Khan, Mir Abu Turab’s 
general, detailed to ohastiso darara—On Mir Abu Tmnb’s fad, 

Hasan Ah Khan, scion of a noble family, who had married 
Murehid Quli Khuute wife’s sister, appointed Faujdar of Bhusna ~ 

Hasan Ali Khan captures Sitaram and his women and chiU/on, 
and sends them to Morgbidabnd to Nawab Jafar .Chan (MmM.it 
Quli £hnn) who hangs Sitaram, and bestows his on 

Jiam Jivan Emperor Aurangzeb dies, and hia son Bahadur . huh 
succeeds Mm—Prince Azinm-sh-aiira Is out M r ;.] 10 imperial 
Capital—I iin.ee 5 arrukh-sir comes to Murshid.'-had and is received 
wi-h honour;, and puts up at the La-. Dagh palace, e : Nuwub Ja-ar 
Khau’s guest—Nawab Jafar Khan remits tin? ivs eaaoof lie:: ?d 
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to Emperor Bahadur Shah —Emperor Bahadur Shah dies, and is 
succeeded by his son, Jahandar Shah—Azimu-sh-shan killed— 

Asad Khan the Prime Minister and Amiru-l-Umara Zulfnqar Khan— 
Farrukli -sir resolves, under the inspiration of his brave mother 
Sahebu-n-Nissa, to fight for the Imperial Crown against Jahandar 
Shah—The Syed brothers espouse Farrnkh-sir’s cause —Farrnkh- 
sir being displeased with Jafar Khan, appoints Rashid Khan to 
supersede Jafar Khan— Battle between Rashid Khan and Jafar 
Khan —Rashid Khan killed— Farrnkh-sir defeats Emperor Jahan¬ 
dar Shah near A^barabad or Agra, and ascends the Imperial 
throne— Jahandar .Shah nd the Amiru-1-Umara slain—Accession 
of Emperor Farrukh-sir to the throne of Delhi— Nawab Jafar 
Khan sends presents and tribute to Emperor Farrukh-sir— 
Farrukh-slr confirms Jafar Khan as Nazim and Dlwan of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa—On Jafar Khan’s representation, Nagar Set’s 
uncle and agent, Fatih CL,and Sahu, wa^ invested by the Emperor 
with the title of * Jagat-Set, * and appointed Imperial Banker for 
Bengal—Jafar Khan purchases from his personal income Zamindari 
of Qis-mat Ohnnahkhali in Pargannah Kallmrbah in the district 
of Murshidabad, names it Asadnagar after his maternal grandson, 
Mirza Asadnllaii Sarfaraz Khan—Jafar Khan bestows the Deputy- 
Governorship of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) cm Mirza Lntfullab, a son- 
in-law of Shujau-d-din Khan, and gives him tlio title of Murshid 
Khan— Emperor Farmk]]-Rir slain, and Snlt.an Uafin-d-darn] at 
1 vised to the throne by the Syed brothers—Rafi-u-darajat dies and 
is succeeded by Rafi-u-d-danlr.il—Rufi-n-d-daulah dies, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by Emperor Muhammad Shah—"Nawab Jafar Khan sends to 
Emperor Muhammad Shah tribute and presents from Bengal — The 
Emperor bestows on the Nawab the Subahdari of Orissa in addi¬ 
tion—Bengal free from Mahratta raid- -Nawab Jafar Khan’s 
quarrel with the Christian Danes who had erected a Factory at 
Bauqibazar—The Danes though secretly supported by the French, 
expelled from Bengal —Ahsannllah Khan, Faujdar of the port of 
ITugli -Shujuit Khan and NijatKhan, Zamiudars of Tonki Sarubpur 
(a- Jessore or Jascr district)—Jafar Khan creates the office of buper- 
intondent of Dacoity with spies nnder the latter—Jafar Khan con¬ 
fiscates the zamindari of flhajait Khan and Nijnt-Khan, and settles 
it with Ram Jivan—Perfect peace and security in Bengal--Jafar 
Kliau establishes Tkanah.< or military police on&pusts at Katwah 
Mnrshidganj, Pupthal—Thieves, dacoits and robbers exterminated 
- - Nawab Jafar Khan’s (Murf&id Qnli Khau) character, conduct 
and policy—A copy of the Qoran transcribed by Nawab Jafar Khan 
by his own baud exists in the rhrine of M a’did am -AUti Sirajn-d- 
din at 8adn l-hipqr—We d- iy pvirc-cnrrmt repu te prepared—Rico 
sold <*t 5 or 0 maun cl is pm- rupee hi Bengal* - Ptv.plo md pulao and 
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qaliah daily, spending only one rupee per month—People happy 
and comfortable—No exportation of food-grains permitted—A 
preventive officer appointed under the Faujdar of Hngli to see that 
ships in the harbour did not smuggle out food-grains from Bengal— 
Murshid Quli Khan has only one wife—Abstemious in habits, but 
allows himself the luxury of ice-water and ice-preserves—Mango 
culture in Bengal—Murshid Quli Khan strictly impartial in ad¬ 
ministration of justice—To avenge the death of an oppressed man, 
Murshid Quli Khan executes his own son, and obtains the title of 
'Adalat’Gastar * —Qazi Muhammad Shnrf appointed by Emperor 
Aurangzeb Qazi or Chief Justico of Bengal—Qazi Muhammad 
Rhnrf’s rouiarkable integrity, and judieial independence—How Qazis 
or Judges and Magistrates were recruited, ai d how their judicial 
independence was safeguarded by Musalman Emperors of India— 

Qazis subordinate only to the Shara or the Muhammadan Law—A 
Police Superintendent of Ilugli stoned to death under orders of 
Nawab Jafar K^an (Murshid Quli Khan) for enticing away the 
daughter of a Mughal citizen—Murshid Quli (Nawab Jafar Khan) 
erects a t reasury, a Katrah or Tower, aCathedral Mosque,a Monument 
and a Reservoir—Murshid Quli Khan proclaims Sarfaraz Khan as his 
heir, and dies—Nizamat of Nawab Shuja-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan—Sarfuraz Khan reports Nawab Jafar Khan’s (Murshid 
Quli’s) death to Emperor Muhammad Shah, and also to his own father, 
Shujau-d-din Khan, who was Deputy Nazim ill Olhmt- ghnjuthd- 
din aspires to the Nizamat of Bengal, leaves his son Muhammad 
Taqi Khan as Deputy Nazim of Orissa at Katak (Cuttack) and 
marches swiftly to Beugnl—Fighting between the father and the 
son avoided through the good offices and wisdom of the widowed 
Begarn of Nawab Jafar Khan (Murshid Quli Khan)—Shujau-d-din’s 
character, conduct and policy—his hnmiuie treatment of the 
Bengal defaulting zamindars—Shujan-d-din sends tribute and pre¬ 
sents to Emperor Muhammad fihah—Nawab Shujau-d-din’a public 
works—Nawab Shujau-d-din delegates tlio duties of the Nizam 
of Bengal to a Council or Cabinet of Advisers, and himself px'ofora 
pleasures—Haji Alinu J, Jiai Alamohaud Diwan, and Jagat Sot 
Fatehchand members of Nawab Sliojau-d-din’s State Council in 
Beugfil—Alamohaud appointed Deputy Diwan of Bengal—Anto- 
C ‘dents of Haji Ahmad and Mirza Bandi (afterwards Ali Vardi 
Khan) Chief Administrative Officers in the beginning of tho 
regvne of Nawab ghujan-d-din Khan—Quarrel between Shuja Quli 
Khan, Faujdar of Hngli, and the English, Dutch und Finish 
merchants—English goods seized, but afterwards released—Chic." 
of the English factory at QaEimbazar agrees to pay three lace - > 
naiar to Nawab Bhiij&iH.Udi,\ khat'.’-Ol'iM of the English factory 

in CftloflWa remits the a*-, to Hawtib febujau-d-dia Khan- 
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Behar added to the Bengal Satrapy by Emperor Mulmmmad Shah 
—AH Vardi Khan appointed Depnty Governor of Behar by Nawab 
Shu jau-d-din— General Abdnl Karim Khan. Ali Vardi’s principal 
colleague —Ali Yardi chastises the Banjarah tribe and subdues tho 
zamindar of Bhojpur, Tikari, and Namdar Khan Muiti—Ali "Vardi 
obtains for the Emperor Muhammad Shah title of “ Mohabat 
Jang Bahadur ”— Huji Ahmad, Ali Yardi, Alamchand and Jagat 
Sot plot to bring about a rupture between the two sons of the Nawab 
(Sarfarnz Khan and Muhammad Taqi Khan), in order to obtain 
personal advantages—Rupture between the brothors takes a 
serious turn, when Nawab Shujau-d-din interferes, and Muhammad 
Taqi Khun departs for Katak, where he dies— Murshid Qnli Khau (No. 
11), son-in-law of Nawab ghnjauddin, and Deputy Nazim of Jahan¬ 
gir nagar or Dacca, appointed Deputy Na/ini of Orissa An account of 
Mir llabib, principal adviser’of Murshid Q.uli Khan (No. 11) both 
in Dhaka or Dacca or Jahangimagar, and in Orissa—Whilst at 
J ah 1 1 igirnagar, during the regime of Nawab Shujau-d-din Khan, Mir 
Habib, lieutenant of Murshid Quli Khan No. 11) conquers Tiprah, 
wl ich was henceforth named Rauahanabad—Aqa Sadek, zamindar 
of Patpasar —N urnllah, zamindar of Parganah Jallalpur —Murghid 
Quli (No. 11) receives the title of Rnstam Jang— Mir Habib re-or¬ 
ganises tho administration and settlement of Orissa, and effects a 
surplus in its revenue — During the conflict between Muhammad Taqi 
Khan and Safuraz Khan, the Rajah of Parsu tarn or Puri removes 
Juganuath, the Hindu God, to across the Chilka lake— Rajah 
D uid brings back Jagannath to Puri—Sarfaraz Khan, Governor 
of Jahangimagar, his Deputy-Governor being Ghahb.ALi Klmn - 
Jauunant Eai, the State Secretary t Jahangimagar— Murad Ali 
Khan, Superintendent of the Naicamh at- Jahangimagar or Dac^a 
—Rajbailab, clerk of the Dacca Admiralty— Mirza Muhammad Said, 
Fanjdor of Ghoraghat and Rangpnr and Knch Behar— B: baz¬ 
aar oan, zamindar of Birbknm—Karate hand, zamindar of Bard 
wan—Nadir gliah’s invasion of India— gbniauddin or Nawab 
Shujan-d-danluh dies, and is succeeded by bis son, Nawab Sarfaraz 
Khan — Nizamat of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan-Tr ..cbery of Sarfaraz 
Khan^s Councillors, JHaji Ahmad, Jagat Set, and the Rai Raiau 
Treachery of Ali Vardi Khan—Battle of Gherea-Sanguinary tight 
between Ali Yard! Khuu ami Sarfaraz Khan-- Saiftiruz Khan lulled 

_Decline of MoBloih Bengal l» m this date—Nizumat of All Yana 

Khan—Ali Vardi Khau banishes to Dacca the Begams of Barf uni* 
Khan— Emperor Muhammad SfcaVs lament on tho B. nff.nl n volu¬ 
tion—Ali VardBe Personnel of Go 'ornmenfc—Ali Yardi wage® war 
apriiH Mur ghid Quli Kfcan II - vornor of Orissa, end bestows 
*11 important officr i on his own relatives-! >urtUuah Begam, the 
brave wife of : QoH Khan if—Mirza Baqir, eon-indaw of 
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Murshid Qnli Khan IT—Ali Vardi bestows the Governorship of 
Orissa on his nephew and son-in-law, Saulat Jang alias Said Ahmad 
Khan—Saulat Jang taken prisioner, and Mirza Baquir takes the mas- 
nad of Orissa— Ali Yardi’s avenging expedition to Orissa — Mirza 
Baqir flies—Mir Habib, the Deputy of Murshid Qnli Khan II, seeks 
help of the Malirnttas in order to invade Bengal—Mahratta incur* 
sions into Bengal, under the inspiration of Mir Habib—At length, 
peace concluded betwoen Ali Vardi and Mahrattas—Ali Yardi dies— 

Ali Vardi*g character—Ali Vardi succeeded by hi<* maternal grandson 
Siraju-d-dnulali—Nizamnt of Nnwab Siraju-d-daulah—Siraju-d* 
daulah’s character and policy—His mistake s—Mobanlal, a Kyeth, 
appointed Chief Minister— Siraju-d-daulah’e quarrel with Rivjballab 
leads to ruptnro with the English—Treachery of Mil Jaiar, Dulab 
Ram and Jagat Set who invite over tho English—Siraju-d- 
daulali’a quarrel with Shankat Jang, paujdar of Purniah—Siraju- 
d-daulah captures Calcnttn, and names it Alinngar and leaves 
Manikohand as its prisoner— Tho English under Clive return to 
Bengal—The English re-i ».kc Calcutta, and defeat Manikohand--On 
tho invitation of Mir Jafar, Dulab Ram and Jagat Set, the English 
under Clive march to Plassey—Battle of Plassey—Defeat and 
murder of Sirajo-d-danlah—Nizamat of Jafar Ali Khan or Mir 
Jafar — Mir Jafar’s and his son Miran’s cruelty to Siraju-d* 
daulah’s mother and aunt, Arnanah Begarn and Ghaseti Began’, 
who are drowned—Miran suffer : and receives retribution by being kill* 
ed by lightning—Mir Jafar replaced by Mir Qasim—Nizamat of 
Nawab Mir Qasim A i Khnu — His character and policy —Mir cjm uu 
removes his capital from Murshidab&d to Monghyr Mu- Qasim s 
rupture and fight with the English — Mir Jafar re-installod as 
Nazim of Bengal—Battle of Bak^ar—Grant of the Diwaw' o* Bengal 
to tho English by Emperor Shah A lam- Mir Qa^ini *>’ adventures and 
death. 

Chapter IV —Domination of the English in the Dak inn and in Bengal, 
Section I — Arrival of the Portuguese and Fn oh Christians in tho 
Dakhoi and iii Bengal* ... ... ••• ... 39A 

Section H — Domination of the English Chip , inns over Bengal and 
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TRANSLATION 

OF THE ' 

AZU-S-SALATIN - OF OS U LAM HUSAIN SALIM. 


In the name of God, the Kind and the Mekciful ! 


Worlds of praise are due unto the palace of that World- 
Creator, who adorning this world by means of His hand of 
perfect power with the ornament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard of Creatorship, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
ot' that. Supremo Author who lias drawn by means of his brush 
"i perfect art the portrait of Life in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. He (God) is that Wise Sage, who lies entrusted 
t ic affairs of the management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right guidance of all classes to 
'ho persons of Sovereigns, and who has entrusted into the hands 
Qf authority of Sovereigns of this world, the reins of (lie opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind, lie 
< ( , is that Supreme Ruler of the Uviver o who, weighing the 

"pening and stoppage of the affairs of maukiud and the good and 
' ad of Centre-Sitter i.. the circle of earth, in the scale of 
‘-xpediency of the world. Las left in every dime and every 
country a ruler. 

From the Cloud of llis bounty, the garden of ’ ho world 
h> green. 

From the zephyr of His generosity, tho on W of the 
soil is green. 

From the Colouring of Hie painter of U, . Creation, 

I’.mcrald btc »mus green in the centre of !lU ue. 

Praise nnto Lord, High is His rank and Hi s p.-aise. 

(. uiversal »s Uis bounty uml gcitciu.?ity 

All praise is due unto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of white efface into and -amd bened'etiou* 
aio due unto all the messengers of the Pul., c . , . yj; y 4hut. 
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{to the Propliets, especially unto that Symbol of Merfc 
people or the world, that Herald of the Faithful, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of the better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of the right road, the Raisonletre of the creation of this world, 
the First-born : the Last-disclosed , 1 that is, the Pride of tho 
Prophets, the Leader 2 of the Innocent, the Intercede!’ on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen—Ahmad the Select; God s 
special mercy and peace be on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred house, and on his successors and all his 
companions ! 

After God’s and the Prophet’s praise , 5 this humble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, Ghulam 
Hnsain, whose title is Salim Zaidpuri , 4 so says that since some 
period, according to cln uces of time, he has been in the service of 
Mr, George Udny, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
ra?jk, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild disposition, praise¬ 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the Hatim 5 of 


l This has reference to the Muhammadan belief that tho Nir or light of 
Muhammad was the first thing created by God, aud that all else followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered into existence after all other 
prophets. 

3 This has reference to tho tragic martyrdom of Husain and other mom* 
bera of the Fatimite family, who were all innocent, and whoso ancostor the 
Prophet was. 

3 Every Muhammadan book boginB with the praise of God, This praise is 
called Immd in Arabic, and is followed by AVf, or praiBe of the Arabian 
Prophet. 

4 Ghulam Hush in Salim Zaidpuri is the author of tho present historical 
work entitled the Kiya^u-s-SaFitin, or History of Bengal. Ilahi Bakhsh in 
hia history “ Khurshid Julian Nun V* o^ which Mr. Beveridge haB published 
lately an Analysis in tho Journals of the Asiatic Bo <c,y. has some notice of 
Ghulam Husain. He states that Ghulam Husain was of Zaidpur in Ondh, 
migrated to Miildah in Bengal, and held tho office of Dak Mnnsh'i or Post 
Master there, under Mr. George Udny. Noticing the Cher it able Dispensary at 
Maldab, Ilahi Bakh'di observes that here used to be tho house of Ghulam 
IJasain. and that in the :artor known na Oak Qurbun All is the tomb of 
Ghulam fjubain who -hod in 1233 A.H. -r 1817 A.G. Tho chronogram com¬ 


posed in honour of his memory by his pupil, Abdul Karim, is 


which yields 1233. Mr. Udny appears to have beer at the time Commercial 
Resident of the 1 ! India Company’s face :y at Malduh. 

& Hatlm was o Prince of Ye men, in Arabia. His genen ” ; hospitality is . 


by-werd in the Eusb. 
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rid of bounty, the NaiiRhirwan 1 of the world of Justice, the 
Generous man of the age, and who is callous about potularitv and 
praise— 

^lay God always preserve his good fortune, and advance his 
rar, k> and elevate his position, and double his life and dignity!— 
ai id that he has been in the class of his servants, and 3ms ever 
been and is still the recipient of his favours. In short, the 
excellencies-abounding and bounties-,springing person of that 
uuue of discernment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies, 

He is superior to all praise that can be conceived. 

Ho is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 
sages, 

tint he has the fortune,* the age and the rank of manhood. 

He weighs his words which are pregnant with meaning, 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are pearl-scattering. 

The tray of his bounty is ready for the poor and the needy; 

He always keeps gold and dinar 3 for the indigent. 

Inasmuch as his high mind is always pursuant of ihe sfudy 
histories and travels, nnd is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.II. corresponding to 
1786 A.O., his bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of (lie lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulers 
u 'ho unfurling the standard of sovereignty over Bengal, the 
of Provinces, 8 have now passed into the secret regions of 
^ernifcy. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he might gather from historical works, is . 

should compile in simple language, so that it might bo intc-I- 
^Slble to all, and might deserve tho approval of the elite. This 


1 Nanfihirwan wna a King of T ran or eld i'orsia. Tie floor icmed in tho 
8| *tU century, and belonged to tho Knssanian dynasty. His wo:a* win ihc* 
[ niioi; Buziuv-hemehor or ikniznur, author of tho Knfaniamuh. Ka:./r- 
" atl> - justice is proverbial • *he tv rid. 

8 a g mi coin weighing cue t.r M If dirhams. For dot ad * 

‘ ^nui.Akbari: v ol. I (Bloebnrmn's Trans., p. 36). 

Our author cans BengUl u Jin.uit-tii-bilad," or 1 Paradis.: of Province*. • 
1 Utu not sure if t l*oro is nny historical basis for this expression, as t 'ro i» 

h latter epithet was haaiovrod by 
Tlmporor Homavun on.tinurin Bengal (se rulmqriUi- Ab . ri EUiof/ti ii:. ,o> 7 
v i^ India, Yol. V. p 201, A/n-i-AkBan, \ oh 11, p. 123 and Badaoni, V--I p 
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man, of limited capacity, deeming the execution 
of his -master incumbent on himself, being the slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, and girded up the loin 
of effort and venture, collected seutence after sentence from every 


source, and for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. And after complei ing 
it, be has named it Riyazu-s-Salatin, 1 according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light. It is desired of peoplo conversant with past 
times, that if they detect any mistake or oversight, they will over¬ 
look it, inasmuch as this humble man is not free from shortcom¬ 
ings, according to the saying “ Man is made up of sins of commis¬ 
sion and omission/’ and further, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
so, they will be good enough to overlook them. 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction and Four 
Chapters. 

Its arrangement is as follows :— 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I relates to a description of the state of populonsncss 
uf the country of Bengal, and of its boundaries and environs. 

Section II relates to a description of certain characteristics oi 
that country. 


p. 340). lloweviu that may bo, Bengal well deserved to be styled " Jinnat* t! 
Wild" or 4 Paradise of Provinces,* owing to the fevility of its soil, tho richness 
of its produce, and the vastuess of its natural resources. During Musalnm* 
rule, Lin Pro*, i no of Bengal yielded the largest rovenno to the Delhi Emperors, 
a? <3 in corneaiinnoo ' Vic* • > . ally v\; b always coveted by Princes Royal of 

Delhi, from ho romot*' a peril 1 as the times of Emperors ShamRudd’/i A humph 
and < hi.isuddin Balban— whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal, not to 
speak of later Mughal Princes Royal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bou;;il 
Proper, including A Bam, Behai- and Orissa ami Chut»‘a Nagpur, forms th 
Inrg-' i Administrative Division of India, contains i no-third of the loutl 
pOpnlaMou uf British India, and yields n j-.n^a rmem*e < r 17 or Is millior 
Btorling, or one-third of the actual revenues of the Indian Empire. Tt in 
w-.rUiy of note tine the above exprm Uu u ia niao nsnd ill Itughul Imperial 
(otfioinl) dominion f;, ''idc J,A.8/B. for 1001, Vol. LXX, Part T, No, l,pp. ‘D-22. 

i “ Riynzu vk.dutii! iS ii chi , ubr>‘*;r. ,, .iu yield date 1202 A.If., com ;»< m!- 
h.g to 1788 A.C., tho year in which this historical work was completed, 
< Rnu/.ah * in Pcvrian Tuccns ft * garden/ P9 plural being * Riya/. * meaning, 
* garden?/ <r Salnt.m ” means 11 Ki •> - • orefore, * Riyiizu s Fukmn 7 means 

“ garden? of Kings/’ It is a pity the author does not specify all the sources 



lion ill relates to 
itxy. 

Section IV relates to 
of Hindustan. 
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a description of certain cities of that 
a brief •sketch''of the rule of the Bairn 


Chapter I relates to a description of the rule of the Musalman 
rulers who as Viceroys held delegated authority over this country 
Horn the Emperors of'Delki. 

Chapter 11 relates to a chronicle of the Musalman Kin-rs who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the IHiutbah < of” sever- 
cigufy rocitccl ciftor tlioir own names. 


ol lus history, but there is internal evidence to indicate that, besides consult¬ 
ing standard historical works, such as Tabaqitt Nasiri by Minlinj-u-Sirni, 
larikh-i-Firuz Sliahi by Ziaucidin Barni and by Siraj Aflf < which contain 
referenoes to the history of Bengal only for the period between 1198 to 
•i<33 A C,)*and Tabaqat-i-Akban by Nizamuddin Ahmad (which contains an 
account of Bengal for the period 1338 to 1538), (1, Badaon. and Akbarnamah 
>v Abnl FazI (for the period under Akbar) and other similar standard histori.- d 
works on India such as the Tuzuk, tho Iqbdln.im'ih, the Pddshdhud^h, the 
and the Maasir-i-Marngiri. Sail in had recourse nl.-o to other less 
known historical treatises relating to Bengal which arc not perhaps now ex: ant, 
U OHf author now and then say- * 1 have m-ou hi 
m o ook, and ho al«o cites a historical compilation b; oik Hail Muham- 
mat o Qandahar, of which no copy seems now too oxiV. Our author *pnimr& 
also to have taken considerable pains in deciphering old inscriptions oumonn- 
memg, mosques, aud shrines in Ganr and Panda,ah - obi Miifmlmtm capital* 

n fonturo lOtiiIdambly etihaftoon tlm value of his history, 

u,Hi S lroa ifc a superiority over other similar works, and places our author h! 
tho forefront ot Bengal antiquarians and researchers. Indeed, fcJUnlf»m 
I.b< , s in i M pro.eminently (ho Historian or Muhammadan Bengal, becanno 
Otbor Mulmmm■.dun hintorians boforo or after him dtndf mil, with 
perio(i8 of 1 iHi »ry, whilst onr author’s nn mu ivo comprises the history 

of Bengal from tho carlie.it mythological period to tho dawn of Jb itUh n- 
with ft more detailed account of Muhammadan Rulers of Bengal. Stowmi i 
History of Bengal is to a great extent based on the « Myv/. ’ though Stow.-.ri 
very often lma preferred tho less accurate aoeomh of thoIV.U.iu historian 
Firh_htn, who flourished in the seventeenth century. Tho great Oi ientaUelmlnr 
ft,m amiquariat., IW. a.,r Rloohruann, in hi. ‘ bonhdbmions lu tho lli iow 

and vurography of Bengal .says: “The Rivti/ is mmrn . , • 

r .,11 , . , ,, , .. ; , . V "v is much prized an boon- dm 

", ' C0Uut 1,1 1 01 v 111 of tllle Mah*mm.«laii IFJs.oiy ©r B» , U 1 ” iw- 
«or Bloch mann further observes “for tlm L .,irlv „ w . 

c . , , . . , u l ‘ u, y portion*. (thulain H.mnn 

SuUn 1... usod booh, which are unknown a., „re,,,,t , V ef lb s vul.urU- 

RUM imfomi . 

a laiv tgte of tob© ©htiquitieto «•( th< Gaur District, 1 * 

1 The tffjulMl. is a Musalman prayer-t,u,.k rocited on Fridays, • t.i days, „,„l 
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^^Karpter III relates to a description of t-lie careers of 
azims 1 who were appointed to the Nizamat of this country by 
the Caghta’l 5 or Mughal Emperors. 

Chapter TV consists of two parts :— 

Part I being descriptive of the arrival of the Christians, con¬ 
sisting of tho Portuguese and the French, &c., in the Dakhin and 
in Bengal. • 

Part II being descriptive of the domination of the English 
Christians over Bengal and the Dakhin. 


<nher special days and occasions. Tho recital of the Khntbah after one*a 
name and the minting of coins, was regarded by Musalraan sovereigns n.s 
emblems of sovereignty. 

1 Nazims— 

Tho Nazims were functionaries created by the Mnglml Government 
or by Sher Shall (Baduoni, Vol. I, p. 305). To each Provineo or Sabah, tho 
Mughal Emperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, on being 
tho Nazim and tho other being tho Dlwan. The Nazim was tho Governor 
o” Viceroy of the Proviuee, he was the Executivo and Military Head of the 
Province, and administered Criminal Justice; whilst Uio Dlwan, though 
independent of the former and dirootly subordinate |to tho Delhi Emperor, 
held portfolio of tho Finance, and was responsible for tho revenue administra¬ 
tion of the Province, and also occasionally administered Civil Justice. Thus 
there were two independent wheels in tho machinery of Provincial adminis¬ 
tration. Under the Nazims, there was a chain of subordinate officials, called 
Naib Naziras, Sorlaehkars, Faujdars, Kofcwals and Than at ara on the executivo 
side, and under Diwaos on the judicial side, were Qazi-nl-Qaz/.at (Chief 
Justice), Qazis, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Sadr-i-Sadur, and ou 
:ho revenue aide were Naib or local Diwana, Ami •, Shiqdars, Karknnn, 
Qanungoe, and Patwaria. The Judiciary, both Civil and Criminal, wore often, 
l iU VOV , independent of noth Nazims and Diwiins, and subordinate only to tho 
Imperial Sadr*i.§adar or Sadr-i-Kul or Sadr-i-Jahan (or Minister of JuuhYo) 
a' Delhi, who was responsible for good conduct to tho Mughal Emperor 
himself. (Seo Ain, Vol. II, p. p. 37-19, and do. V I. I, p. 2GS.) 

8 CaDitai Khan wua a son of Canglz Kh an. Emperor Babar, Urn rider 
of (ho Mughal dynuBfcy in India, was descended on the mothor’a side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Cagljtai Khun ; hence tho Mughal Emperors of 
TV.dia commonly styled themselves as Cagbtui Emperors in preference to 
* Mughal J Emperors, the term ‘ Mngha!' not being so hononrabl\ in accord¬ 
ance with no accoptod nsago and principle amougst Moslems to refer back 
f.ieir lineuje m tho nobler eide, whether paternal or maternal. 
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INTRODUCTION : CONSISTING OF 4 SECTIONS. 


Section I. A Description op the Bodndaries and Enyiroms 

OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 


Be it known to the way-farers of the climes of travels ami 
ustones that the Sul. ah * of Bengal is in the second climate. 8 
t roiu Islamabad, 8 otlftnvise known as Chittagong, to Toliagadhi,* 
that is, from east to west, the length is 400 Earoh* and its breadth 
rom north to south, that is, from the mountains in the north to 


Tho name of $ubah originated from the time of Emperor Akbnr, who 
designated the fiscal areas as follows from the timo of the ten .years’ settle¬ 
ment : A ijfibah was an aggregate of Sarkars, a Sarkiir or Division was 
an aggregate of Dasturs.. a Dastur (which Sir Henry Elliot in hi . Glossary 
explains as an abbreviation of Pusturn-l-Aral, corresponding to a district 
nndor a Sarknr) was an aggregate of Patganns or Mahals (used as t aivalent 
expressions), aud a Pargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the i' 3 cal uuit, 
coiroidiug with the dominions of a native chief under the Mnghul dynasty, 
-he words usod before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts of 
country larger than the Pargana, were ghat], Khattnh. ’Await, Divar, Vilayet, 
i' 1 ' 1 , Bilad and Mamlakat. Tims in the earlier Mnsalnuin histori.’s hi-fm-. the 
ond of the fonrteenth century, wo come across Bhaq-i-Sama, Kiaftah-i-Oudh, 
Ar?ali-i-Gorakpitr, Diyiir-i or Vilayet-i-Lakhnnuti, Vilayet-i Mean Donh, 
tqt.a’-i-Karn, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat Ukhnanti. See Elliot’s Gloss try, and Ain, 
VoJ. It, p. 11;>, and Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri, pp, 14S and -y ( <> 

8 Tho Mnealmin astronomors and geographers divided the world into seven 
parts, to each of which thoy gave tho name of Iqin ■ rr ■'■mate -See 
Air ban Jarrell's Trans., Vol. HI, p. 43. 

8 lelamaljii'l or Chittagong. Tho district was first completed by the 
Independent Mnsaimin Kings of Bengal. In 13'.0 A.C., about which v m- 
Dm Batutah was in Chittagong, it belonged to King Fafehruddin m ,-lunar- 
gaou. It was rc-cuuq lored in 1G65 by tho Mu.'iiul.". under Umid Khan v lio 
changed t ho name of tho pla o t , Islamabad dorii g the rule of v„ T ., b 
ghmsta Kh at. Viceroy of Bengal.-See Bloohmann’a contributions to History 

the Alamgir-NamaK, p, 041), and tho clot, 


a lJ 


«.nd Geography of Borstal 
Vol. II, p. 125. 

* Telia gadhl on Toliugarlri is 


.. - “ '* P*® 5 '.ving between Eajroahal on the 

emu,., and the Ganges on the north; formerly of strategic immwi.,i,co an 

comraandrag tho approaches to Boiigal Pr-wu r T1 « * " * \ * 

f h Li ! - r ’ Aij 0 rmna ot a huyo 

toit still exist, through which the F I ho’iw < T ' 

Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, pT 230 and Z v!iM p T-6 ^ ^ 

6 Karohor Kos-Am 16 says .-The Kos was fix,., at 100 t.-.rubs, each 
consisting of 50 llaln ca?. or 400 poles (ban*), t ,„ (lf u - ... 

Sljiili filed tho Kos at 60 jaribs, each „r no Sikamb ....... ' A C.V.iutd’io 

three Kos .—See Aiu-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p, m. 
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vkar Madaran, 1 which is the southern limit of this bubah, is 
200 Karoh . And since in the period of Jalal-uddin Muhammad 
Akbar Padshah Ghazi, the Subah of Orissa was conquered by 
Kalapahar 2 and annexed to the Empire of the Sovereigns of 
Delhi, and made a part of the Subah of Bengal, the extent of the 
latter Subah became extended by 43 karoh in length and by 20 
karoh in breadth. In the southern limits cf*this Subali is the sea, 


and towards its north and east, are high mountain and on the 
west, it adjoins the Subah of Beliar. During the rule of 
Emperor Akbar, ‘Isa Khan s Afghan conquering the eastern 
provinces struck coin and recited Khutba i 11 the name of Akbai, 
and annexed it to the Subah of Bengal. There 4 are twenty-eight 


1 Sarkar Madnrau extended “in a semi-circle from Nagor in western 
Birbhum over Iianiganj along tho Damudar to above Bardwan, and from there 
over iamildghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakoaa (western Hughll district) to 
Mandnlgliat, at the mouth of the Rupnarayan river, and consisted of 1G 
mahaii with a revenue of Rs. 235,085.’’-See Blochmann’s Contribution.; to 
the History and Geography of Bengal and the Ain- 1 -Akbari, Vol. II, p. l J l - 
% Kalapahar is the famous general of tho Afghan King of Bengal, Snhu¬ 
man KamrSni, and tho renowned conqueror of the temple of Jagannath in 
Purl in :ath Orissa. Kalapahar was killed by a gun shot in one of the 
fights between Masfnn and Qutln of Orissa and ‘Aziz Kokah, which in 990 
Ajr., took place between Colgong and Gadhl. A detailed description of 
Kalnpahar’s conquest of Orb a, i givon in the Mahhuni-i-Af<jhant.~~SM Am, 


Vol. I, p. 370 and Vol. II. p. 128. 

« ‘I n. Eh5n AfgfeSn flourished in ‘Blrnti’ in the reign of Daiitl, the lam. 
Afghan King f Bengal, and eontinned as ‘over-lord’ or ’ Marssbun-i-Bhat., 
0 ,. Al.ul l-’n/.l in tho All. styles him, with to lvo greet '/.omimlnrs or |ninre. 
lin 'i (known in tboso days as Bara Bhuiyas) under him, after annexation of 
1 . c ;„ al by Emperor Akbar to the Mughal Empire, ‘ Isa’s gadi was known its 
ilannad-i-Ali, the existin'; Win in families of ti ,if atnagur and Jai.galban in 
Mymonsingh district claim descent from * Isa. “ Blrnti » according to Abul 
Fn/1 extended 400 Koa from oast to t. a., and .100 Kor, from north to the 
ocean to tho south ; it thus included tho bundarl.au and tho tracts along the 
V.'cnm Grant dc0i.es ••Blrnti” as including tho Sundarban and all the 
neighbouring lowlands («■ « flijelyj overflooded by the tides. Tho Musal.nan 
i ; torians ..over nso tho term Sundarban, but give tho sea board from Hijoly 
iC) t, Mcma one name of ‘ Bbati/ which signifies lowlands overflooded 
by tides.—Suo Ain-i-Akban, Vol. I, p. «•«, and J.A.S. Ktf. 3, 1874, ami V ■. 2, 
i87o and Ain, Vol. II, p. H7- 

4 Ur-Am. 1 ho sa.ah of Bengal is stated to have consisted of --i Sar- 
kSrS including 787 mabala, and tho row no is stated to havebeen 60^Kror* 
84 lakhs 59 thousand and 19 Aim,, equivalent .oils. ld.JOUb^l -7. Its 
Standing army, wording « :ho Ain. -masted of 23,330 cavaUy. *01,150 
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SarT^rs with eighty-seven mahals in this Sabah 1 . Xn past times, 
the fixed revenue of this Subah was fifty-nine kror eighty-four laky 
fifty-nine thousand and three hundred and nineteen dams , which is 
equal to about one kror forty-nine lak t sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-two rupees and fifteen annas in sicca Rupees. 
Twenty-three thousand three hundred and thirty cavalry, eight Ink 

infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 gnus, 4,400 boats. Remembering that tho 
army was not generally paid in coin, but by bestowal of fiefs or military jagirs, 
even at this distance of time, it is not difficult to imagine how Bengal was 
overrun by colonies of Musulinuu feudal barons. S o Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 129 and Vol. I, p. 370. 

l On the Frontiers or Muhammadan Fungal. 

The text as well us the Akbarnamah and the Jqbalnamah’t-Jahiv.jirt state 
thut Bengal was bounded on the south by the sen, on the north by hills (that 
is, those south of Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bhutan), on the cast by hi .s (that is, 
those of Chittagong and Arakan), on the west by the ^ di of Debar. Pui 
ing the reigns, however, of 'he Independent Musalmun Kings (such as II). ^ 
Shiah, and Alauddm Husain ghah in 1502 and his son and successor Niwrnt 
Shah), the Mu sal man Kingdom of Bengal way more extensile than its geogni- 
pliical limits, and iucluded northern portions of Orissa or Jajnagar, Kuoh 
Bohar, Kaiurtip or Western Assam with portions'of Eastern Assam and the 
whole of Upper Debar (a Governor to represent tho Bengal Mu - ilnt n King 
being posted at Hajipiir opposite to Patna), and the eastern pori i ms °f South 
Debar including Sarkurs Mongliyr and Debar. — 'See J. U Km d, IH7J, 
pp. 221-222). Tb whole of Orissa was conquered and annexed * be Den- J 
Aluaalinau Kingdom in the reign of Subuuiau Karariui, the hist but one inde¬ 
pendent Musnlman Afghan King iu Bengal. 

When Bakhtiyar Khiljt co upaewd Bengal, he ruled (ostensibly as Viceroy 
of the Masai man Emperor oi Delhi, Ktitbuddin Aibak) over poitions of 
Diii'ijepur, MU'dah, Kangpur, Nadiah, Birbhum, nml ' irdxvun comprising w bat 
wan then called Diyar-i Lukhniimi, and also he held B..lmr {Tabaqnt.i-Nasiri, 
p. 156). This state of things continued during I he rn!o of his two imruediaf o 
successors. when ive find Husau >>ldtu l was ( a < on temporary of built ui 
Sit amp. addin Aliamsh) extending the frontier eastward to the Brahmaputra 
and nonthword to tho sea-board, and reiguing as an independent king under 
the title of Sulf.nn Gbinsuddiii (Tabaq r-i Nadri, p. 163). The Tct’kh Firm-, 
■-’.buhl, P 87 nuntioii j that limp mur Balkan n his pursuit of Mughisuddin 
Tughra:, had to go so for eastward ns Sun gnovq which would appear u> lmvo 
been Within the limits also of Tnghral’a Bengal Kingdom. Again, m 1350 A.U 
when Ibn-i-Batutab wap o Chittagong, we fad this important wia m 

the hands of King Fakhruddln c-i Suuarg.mn. As Mr. Thor>. m his h* u©d 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Mu= drain Kiugs h t Fuggeetod, it would 
eefem that bo early as the twelfth century them w is uv commercial uKor- 
■ ourwe botweeu the souih-easteru sea- board of Bengal and tho Arab p*u 
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and one thousand and one hundred and fifty-eight infun try, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two hundred 
and six guns, four ttiousand and four hundred fle-t of boats, con¬ 
stituted the standing army. Adjoining to the northern limits cd 
Chittagong, is the U-act of country ruled by the Rajah of Tipnerah. 
It is an extensive country. The rulers of that country enjoy the 
title of Manil for instance Nya Manlk. The nobles have the title 
of Narain. 1 The Rajah of that place had one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in his service. Riding horses are'not 
available. Between the north and the west of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of Kuch Bebar. Its long i 
from east to west, from tne beginning of Parganah B hi turban t., 
which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 55 kos, and its breadth 
from south to north, that is, from Parganah xN'ajhat, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pushakarpuiy* which adjoins 
Kbontaghat, 2 is fifty kos. This tract of country, in point of the 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, and 

Of BngljdSd ar.11 Basovah ; an! it would acom it was this commercial Muaalman 
activity combined with superior martial end moral qiuthtic > t at t- 
way for Musalmau domination throughout Bengal. _ 

Bnbaoijnentl, in *. - 2L•*•»«»' ZXXXZ 

„„ n, ***** w. 

-«<•> DisH-l-lMm*. «-**• 

. ‘ «-»■ ~-.sxSSStSS 

-.- " r; M r •**„ ‘'*hTrr “t, «*»* 

Orissa a! ro was subsequently added . ' . , R a „.j Orissa was 

...hi • -»«... .h~», 

aa«o*ptl uilibe J*. u - — Thomas’s <* initial Cutii&gf- 

gbnhi, Ibn-i-Batotah s Trave.s and Mr. rhon as 

f Wei gal," J.A.8.B., to. o.l.,lWpp. 

1 The 8.1100 in Ain-i-Akban. Vol. 2, p. 1 < - 
g I w M..aMftoatio.. -f thoso places w ! ’ 
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comfort of its inhabitants, is superior to all the eastern 
tracts of Hindustan. Large oranges thrive here, and oilier fruits 
also grow in abundance. The tree of pepper grows there, its root 
is thin, and its branches creep over ponds. Its ear. like the ear 
of grape, hangs down iroiu the branches. Its inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, namely, Makh and Kuj, 1 its Rajah is of the first 
tribe. They mint gold coins, and the coins are called Ndraini. 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One I tk and one thousand 
infantry arc always in the service of the liajah. 

An ■ the country of Kainrup which is also called Kamru s or 
Kfimtuh is subject to those Rajahs. The inhabitants of Kamrup 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard oi mastery; and 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In rospe**, >f 
the flora of that place, it is said that the scent of th flowers c mfcinue -a 
h.s fresh as before, some months after their being plucked, and i bnf 
with these necklaces are made, and that by ending trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango-tree trails like a climbin'* 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit; and other similar 
stories are related. 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is the abode of the Bhutiahs, 
lies to south of Kucli Behai. Tangan 8 horses and BhiV and Bail 
horses and the musk-deer are found in this mountain. In the 


* Tii Tahmjnt-i-Nafiri, p. 156, “Modi” and Korin” Sw J.A.S. foi 1*'- 

p. "19. Alamgim umv f > % p 683. A do *•»<-! »iah % p -o". 7. ?(a p. 

ahahnamahj p. 64, Vol. II. 

* Kamrup (in Tab,’ at-i-N • i, . 163, K.miriid v loludod o Western portion 

of Assam together with fch ■ Sei.raJ Districts i Rangpur, Rnugmafci (now in 
Goalparn District) and ftylheu li was flr*»t rmifqiierecl by Miiaalnimift in tin 
r.’i- I. of 11 iiR.y'iuiudiliu Iwa/. u ois Sultan Cm.asimdin, an inundate snooessor 
of BaUit'varKhUji, i’ Dmcuh parti of the tbirtconth'century. (Tiba^r 
Nut* n, p. 163), At the close of the fifteenth century, its hiijah Nolamhhar w. 
nr wM,b- n r uin -J.rdi, W of Urngid. Ill an flit dllVH. KftmrflJ) WftS 

noOwi fpr its sorcery <m<l tlio beauty o' i.R women. .Rangpur is stated id 
have Won founded by RaUhtiv ir TChii, •. dol ing his cxpo.iii nit ' fibot.— 
•S', also J.A.S. lor 1872, p. 4U; AWm.nrwiwHrfi, p p. 67B and 780, makes it 
equivalent fur Haju (Koch llajo) Ganhati and dependenoio^ 

S ,: Tang'stan n is the general name tl-a? n-ynnl.Ug,. of moral ohs 
which constitute t’tflfcrito y of Bhutan, “tangs*' moaning ‘dofbo Abul 
Fad also mentionB tin se * Tanghau ’ horses. Hot dot : “!n ( lower pHrt.s 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of horse is prodmc$ •• 'bed Tnnghan.■ 
Tim (mtjan pony is usually 13 hands high and-short bodied, deep m the 
chest, and very' active. 
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ceutre of this tract, a river runs between two rocks, its breadth 
is small, but it is very deep, and its current is strong. An iron- 
chain is put across the top of tho river, and its ends are affixed 
to pieces of rocks on tho two sides of the river, and a second 
chain is put over the first chain at a distance, equal to the height 
of a man. Pedestrians cross the river by placing their feet on 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hand the upper chain. 
And what is stranger is that horses and all other loads and bag¬ 
gages are ferried across this river along this very chain. J ho 
people of this tract are ruddy-complexioned and fat; their hairs 
fall hanging down their heads and necks. Their dress consists of 
only one" rag, just sufficient to cover the private parts. Men and 
women of this place dress in the same manner. The pronuncia¬ 
tions in their language resemble those of the people of Kfich 
Bebar. Tt is said that miues of turquoise-stone also exist in tins 
mountain. „ 

Between the north and the east of the country or Bengal, 
bordering on the tract of Kamrup, is the vilayat. or province of 
\sli am (Assam). In its middle, the river Brahmaputra ih-ws 
from east to west. Its length from west to east— that is, from 
( iowahnti to Sadiah— is about two hundred karoh or kos, and its 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tribes 
of Mari, Majmi, Daphla and Valandah, 1 * * * * * * * 9 to the hills of the Ndnga 
tribe, is approximately seven or eight days’ journey. Its southern 
mountains adjoin lengthwise tho mountains of Lvhasm, Kacliar 

abode of the N&nga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts length¬ 
wise the lofty ridges of Kaiurup, and breadthwise it faces the 


1 Tribes of Mari, Majmi, Dnphla, and Vilandah and Sag,-ViUndal. or 

Undab tribe has boon identified with the A bo s Uhe. 

All these tribes belong to the Non-Aryan Tibet-Bnrman slock, which have 
rilin'- to tho shirts of the Himalaya* they crossed into India by the nmi.l- 
f'Kiorn nrusps, and in m-.-Mstorie times they had dwelt in Central Asia, 

ride by aide with the enoeatnra Of the Mongolian, and the Chinese 

prin.ii.nl . vpes of the Tibeto- Urn man , nek :.re t.m following:—(I) '*ns, 

; 2) (8) Tipnrns or Mrunge, (4) Bhutiyna, (6) Cnrn..^ (6) Manms, 

a] Kewars <8> > .s, (!)) hr... UO) AUas. {U>M.Bhnm <IV 

(13) Dspb.as.-rr- J.A ' - r 1872, -■ 76,On,. ,)»„- ‘Ethnology <*. Bengal 
and also description of Assam and tho Assamese m Ala,ng,rmv,,ih P-7 2 

9 This proms to hr a copyist-, mistake for- UoneMr mils (soo J.A.B. U,... 
p 70X), Tho Aloi irr.riiamah has* Sritmgar ! p. 722, 
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tribe. TIio tract in the north of 
the river Brahmaputra, from Gowahati io the abodes of Mari 
and Majml tribes, is called tTtkarakul; and the extent of the 
Dakhinkul is from the country of Naktiram 1 to village Sadiah, 
The climate of the lands bordering on the Brahmaputra is for 
foreigners poisonous. For eight months the rain ;eason prevails, 
and the four months of winter are not free from rain. And the 
flowers and fruits of Hindustan and Bengal are available here ; 
aud besides these, others are found which are not to be had in 
Hindustan. Wheat., barley, and pulse are not grown, but the soil 
is fit for cultivation of all kinds. Salt is scarce and dear, and 
what is procurable from the defiles of somo of the rocks is bitter 
and brackish. The lighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back face from enemies ; though the adversary may be strong and 
big, they fight so much that the brain of the head becomes dis¬ 
turbed and they die. Large well-formed elephants abound in the 
wilds and the mountains. And plenty of deer, wdd-gonls, and 
wild-cows, and the horned lighting rams are also to be found. Iu 
the sands of tho river Brahmaputra, gold is found ; twelve tliou- 
s.'i d Assamese arc employed on this work. Kvcrv year one iolo 
0 &°bl per head is paid into the Rajah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so ehat ore tola of gold sells for eight, or nine 
rupees, and silver and gold coins are minted in the mime of il.o 
Rajah, and shells are current, but copper pice is not in use. Musk- 
deer is found in the mountains of A T*nn. Tim bladder of musk 
is hirge, and full of large pieces of musk, arid is beautiful-looking. 
The aloes-wood, which grows in the mounta 1 * oi KaUUUp and 
Sadiah and Lakhugindi, is heavy and full oi scout. No tax 
is levied from its subjects. From w ' V house, rut of every ‘hroo 
persons, one person has to servo ite Rajah, aud iu serving him, 
shows no laxity, aud d‘ laxity is visible, h is killed. The Rajah 
f that place dwells in a lofty building, and does uni put. his foot 
on the ground, and if ho places his foot on the ground, ho is dc- 
P r,v 1 <,p bis riij. And the people of this country have a false 
notion that their progenitors were in heaven, and that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold they v arao down :>. the earth, and tint 
since then they have dwelt on earth, lit nee the Rajah i called 
Sargi— and ‘Barg’ in the Hindi language menus ‘heaven. And 

i “ Naktirani ” or ' Ivnktirum” bar been iiietuHi'd with Im .'mini, a 
perynmt of Kamrup.—o I A.S. for jSVJ. p. ?li. 
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the Rajahs of that country are powerful and notable. It is said 
that when the Rajah of that place dies, Kin servants, male and 
female, with some conveniences and necessaries, and carpets 
and clothes and victuals together with a chiragh full of oil, are 
placed with him in a sepulchral monument, securely covered over 
with strong logs of wood. 1 

And adjoining to Assam (Asham) is Tibet, and adjoining Tibet, 
are Ivh ata and Mach In. 8 The capital of Khata is Khan Baligh, 9 
which is at a distance of four days from the sea. It is said from 
Khfm Ualigli to the seashore, a canal has been dug, and both 
sides of it have bee 1 solidly embanked. And in the mountains 
to the east of Asham towards Utarakul, at a disiance of fifteen 
days’ journey, the tribes of Marl and Majml dwell. In that 
mountain black deer and elephants are bred. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from those mountains. The habittf of those 
tribes (of Mmi and Majrai) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beauty arid refinement their females are superior to the women 
of Assam. They have a great horror for the gun, in regard to 
which they fay : “ It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 

not move from its place, and an infant comes out of its belly, and 
kids human beings.” 

And between the south and east of Bengal, is situate a largo 
i r:\ct called An bhang ( Armen n); 4 Chittagong adjoins it. The male 
el pkant abounds there, horses are scarce, and oarnelB and asses 
can be had at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, but there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
and of brown colour, which yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
free: Islam and Hinduism. Barring their mothers, they can take 
all other women for their wives; for instance, a brother may 
marry his sister. And Hie people never remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their sovereign and chief whom they style 


• :i The ficconnf of the burial of Ahom magnates 1 h con tinned by recent 
di ,j cV.anrea of dewer-rated graves.” -Sec J.A.S. for 1872, p. 82, footnote. 

8 ( . ( was it M ‘f known to Asiatics under tho natuo of Ki «tai or Khata 

or Khata ami Mach: a. 

?> Khan £ iiy! ie the name given to Pekin ; it meana the ' Vmrt cf the 
rp-atKimn. See DBIcibclot e.i.d Y'.KA Marcopolo. 

4 Amman or Urn Maph country included ( hittftgorig till a l&fcfe period ; it 
formed a great Buddm -i. Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on tin north w:w tho 
Hmda Kingdom • • Tip; • rY S?e Aluntginr^mah. i 1H0, win • Anucm 
, calkd u lie I hang/’ ai d il« inhabits nte are called 4 ‘ Maglie.” 
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ill,’ arc always firm in their allegiance to him. Wo men - 
soldiers turn out at darbars , whilst their husbands stay at home. 
The inhabitants are all black in colour, and their males do not 
keep beard. 

And adjoining to the country of Arkhaug, is situate the country 
of Pegu. 1 * * * * * * between the south and east of Bengal. And the military 
force of that country consists of an elephant-corps and infautry. 
White elephants are found in it-: jungles, and on Its boundaries 
are mines of minerals and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
exists between the Piguans and the Arkhanglans. 

And bordering on this tract is the country of Mag* The in¬ 
habitants are so many animals dressed np in human forms. They 
eat every animal of the earth and the sea that is procurabl ■, 
They spare no animals. Their religion and law are all unsound. 
And they marry tlieir sisters, born of different mothers. And 
the prouuuci ion... of their language are similar to those the 
people of Tibet. 


And in the southern limit; of Bengal, is situate the vilayet 
of Odisah (Orissa). From Landahdalfil to Malwah and the 
passage of the Chllkah ake, are its limits. In the period of the 
sovereignty of Sultan Jalaln-d-din Muhammad Akbar Panshah 
Ohazi. this c. umtry being conquered by Kalapahar was entered 
iu me Diwau-i-Afebari and annexed to the Nizamat oi Bengal* 
And its short account is this, that Kal&pahilr, 8 who wasono of ih 
nobles of Babar and who >vas bold and could work miracles, 
under order uf Muhammad Akbar P.-Vlshah, engaged in < nquei*- 
ing that country with 12,000 select cavalry. Kujah Makand Deo, 


1 Pvgu is uovf a division of British Burundi comprising the districts of 

K . kiiu, Bussein, &e. 

* The Hughs and Ai turrmr^o were one r; their country being Arrnean 

oi Arkhftng. They t. . oo .Btuut raids irt fli-vta of armed boats up Uio 
rivoi s of South-]' ..ytera Bengal. Paring the Vu royalty of the Mughal Viceroy 
of Bengal at Dae . Vu\:>.h Shaista KUm . these raids were considerably 
ehc-eked, and nwe 1 of che M;.gh fleas were captured afc the* mouth of tho 

Mogna River, and thy forb of Chittagong was also ro-siorrred. The Mntrh* 
wero also expelled from the inland of Sand ip. A larg. number of Mogh 
nro to he found still in Chittagong, Bulrargatij, No tklmli and Tippah. 

Though originally ruiidliists, they have now intermixed wi.'.i ho paopl'N 

nud lmvo become Hinduised or s> .aMIinduised,See Aumnnr .<:///. p. 010. 

8 The first Muham.madau incursions into Jajnr.garor Northern OnfBanprwu 
to have taken place about TJUl AX. under Muhammad Shiran, an officer i»t 
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the ruler of that country, was very luxurious and given to in¬ 
dolence and ease. For six months lie admitted the public to his 
audience, and attended to the management of the affairs of his 
country, and for six months he gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if anyone awoke him during his period of slumber, 
he was sure to be killed. When the news of the arrival in that 
country of Kalapahar with the Imperial forces, came to the ear 
of the Rajah, he built ti e fort of Barahbap, 1 which is a strong 
fort, for liis security, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 



Bakhtiyar Khijji, and subsequently under Huesainuclin Iw;.Tughan Khan, and 
Tughral (see Tabaqat*LNa$iri, pp. 157, 163, 244, 262). Under Husain Shah, 
Ismail Ghazi invaded also Jajnagar or Orissa, sacked the capital Cuttack and 
successfully stormed the holy city, Puri (s o J.A.S. 1S74, p. 215 and do. 1872, 
p. 335). The complete defeat of the Hindus took place in 1567-68 A.C., when 
Snlaiman Kararani, King of Bengal, with a large army uuder his famous 
General Kiblpahar . ivanced into Orissa and defeated the last independent 
Itajuli Makand Deo Ui der the walls of Jajpur and Katak. When sub .oqaently 
in Akoarh* time the Afghan Kingdom of Bengal was supplanted by the 
Mughal, i ■ Afghans in large numbers migrated into Ori - > In 1575 A.C., 
a p eat battle took place between Magi, uls and Afghans (at Bujhaura, Badaoni 
p. 193) at Mughahnari, near Jaleswar in JBnlaeore, in which Da ud, the last 
Afghan king, was defeated, and Orissa practically shortly after (1592 A O.) 
became a Moghul Province, ad, nmsterod by the Moghul Viceroy of Bengal. 
In the Ain, Abiil i’a/1 mentions that the Hindu ruler, of Orissa had the title 
of Gajpati , or Lord of tie Klephant. In the t ime of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan. 
Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, Orissa became the hnnting-grouud of Malimn t 
free-booters. The struggles between Ali Vnrdi mid the Mahrattas are 
graphically described in the Seim 7 M idakherin. See Tubaqui.-i-Na jin', 
Turikh-iFirnz Shall), Akbarnimah and Makhznn-i A f;.-ha nr. Jajnagar ia 
mentioned by Badaoni I, p. 233, ad having been subdued by Ulugh Khan in 
1323 A.C. or 723 A.H., in Ghiasuddin Trghlak’s reign, and is mentioned c.s 
l»H\ n ;; been rmbdued in 136 m/. .0., by Firur. M-nh Tnghlak, B laoni 1, 248 and 
larikh Fin in Bitahi by F'humS Seraj, p. 115. 8er*ij mentions that the idol of 
•iagunnath was earned olV to Delhi by Fire,-. Shah (p. Hi)). 

1 1 n the ‘.ViruJ-MuiaHcn- it is called IkiraUbati. The forr of BarahbaU 
-a ou the south bank of the Mahanadi river, opposite to the city of Gutter h ; 
1 . is now in luiuS, Tim following descrip on of ii is trr.:. e.ted and snm 
turn tied by me from *\ o .—“The fori Barabbati with the city of Ctn wiok 
iy mtuate cm the t-i rip of luud lying botween the rivers Muhanadn and Knthajun .. 
Tt' fort is on dn bunk ( f the M vhamubt, and the c omnffcrt > of its< Mi 
closing rampart is about three Kroh. The rampart is built of stono, I » : ; 
iime and cement, and a wide moat runs round the rampart. The oh V of 
UuuAck ia situ ale on the ’ .irka of (ho K:u -.pin r : v*r, and the disturb 
between the fort and the ni , in about two AT-■>'. ,..* J 
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proper forces for encountering the enemy, he himself, according 
to his old habit, went to sleep. Kalapahar, by successive and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Rajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), 
much so that he carried off the Rani together with all household 
goods and chattels. Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be¬ 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapahar had his hands tree. After com¬ 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and investing the 
Fort of Barahbatl, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapahar engaged in fighting The officers ancl employes of the 
Rajah - summoning his clarion-players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion. Mben. the news 
about Kalapahar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this affair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered animal, 
devoted his head to' the swords of the warriors of Islam, lhe 
country of Orissa and the fort of Barahbatl being subjugated, wore 
added to the dominions under the sovereignty of the Mu sal man 
Emperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 


A This was Rajah Muknnd Deva, Horicandara, who reigned from 1600 tc 
15G8. Mukund Deva was a Teltigu by birth. In I6G--60 A.C. a treaty was 
concluded between Emperor A1 v and the Rajah, preceded 1} mutual dee- 
pal eh of ambassadors on both sides (see Badaoni p- 70, wherein it is stated 
that Hasan Khan Khasanchi and Mah&puUrr where sent by Ahbar as arabassa- 
d- ra to the Rajah of Orissa). As mutual jealousies prevailed between Mughuls 
and AfghamV-his political measure ad- ; od by Akbar, in order to servo 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Musulman Afghan King oi Bengal, 
Sul&iman Karrartim, who had planned <0 extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orison nnd also to prevent the latter from helping Akbnr’a rebellious 
Governor .if Tauup. r, named Khan Zaman. rinding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in wars in the west, Sulaitmiu Kararaui, tho King of Bengal, attacked 
the Orissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges; ti.e Rajah tied to Fort 
KotBam::. Tho Bengal King dm achod a foreo tiuder Kali pah; . . Ins general, to 
Qriesn across Mayarbhanja and thence southwr l by the Ruoabasa river. 
Knlapubur ravaged Orissa, defeated tho Rajah's deputy, an l shortly after tha 
R*ajali himself wi «a killed, and Muhammadans finally conquered Orman in l r >bS 
A.t . Alter conquering Orissa, Sulniman Karr.-uuui (who roigned from A.O. 
j -,,53 a.O. 1572) loft his Vnzir, Khan Jalrui Lodi, us Viceroy of Orissa with 
h. viqunrter* bu Outfcadk, aud Qutlu as Governor at RurU »,BadaOnT II. 171J. 
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Mnsalman Sovereigns exercised no authority over this country. 1 
Of the miracles of Kalaprthfir, 2 * * * * * one was this, that wherever in 
that country, the sound of his drum reached, the hands and the 
feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, worshipped by the 
Hindus, fell off their stone-figures, so that even now stone-idols, 
with hands and feet broken, and noses and ears cut off, are 
lying at several places in that country. And the Hindus pursuing 
the false, from blindness of their hearts, with full sense and 
knowledge, devote themselves to their worship ! 

It is know^ what grows out of stone : 

From its worship what is gained, except shame F 

It is said at the time of return, Kalapaliar left a drum in 
the jungle of Keonjbar, which is lying in an upset state. No 
one there from fear of life dares to set it up ; so it is related. 

And Jaggannath, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Siibah. It is said when the Hindus reach Parsutam, where 
Jaggannath is, in order to worship Jaggannath, first they shave 
their heads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Shaikh Kabir, 8 who was a great saint of bis time and whose 
parents were weavers, they eat and drink bis food and water, 

1 This is not strictly correct. See note 7, p, 3 ante. 

2 Professor Bloohmunn has surmised that Kalapaliar was originally a Hindu 
who embraced Islam, from the circumstance that hia proper name was Rajn. 
Mr. Beveridge in hie Analysis of Khurahid Jnhau Numa has followed in 
Professor Bloohmann’s wake. I see no warrant for this surmise. The 
Kakhzan-h Afghani aiid the Akbarnamah, contemporary records, would not 
have failed to notice this fact, if it were so ; for it would have been a matter 
of additional exultation to the Musalmau historians. The text describes Ir'm 
as one of the “Oimahof Babar”; and Babar never dreamt of the policy 

<‘f iiis grandson, Akbar, to employ Hindus in high military capacities or to 

make Diem his “ Omm.” Furthermore, the name Raju is current amongst 

Musalmans. (See BloohmamTs Ain, Vol. I, which mentions one Syed Raju of 

Barhu and Badaonh p. 323, Vo!. 2, and A:u t Vol. 2, p. 371): Badini, too, in the 
]>i<intaMibu>4-Taw(n \kk (p. 42, Vol. 1), mentions Kulapahar as a brother of 
Sikandar Shah (alio. Ahmad Khan our of Shor Scolds family) who occupied 

Bihar as tnyul under Akbar. (The M akhzan-i-Afghani givey a full description 
of Kalapahar’s conquest. He was Hied in 1582 A.C, in a fight with Aaiz 
Kokoii between Golgong and Rajmahal. 

s g^iaik Kabir flourished about tho 1 ginning of Lho 15th century dnring 
the rule of Independent Musalmau Kings in B ; gal. Ho was the leader of a 
groat thoisfcio movement, the object in view being to harmonise Musaluvvi 
and Hindu religions, ami teach votaries of both tho great relink ns of India 
that they were after ali children aud worshippers of one God, that the Allah 
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which is called in the language of that country tar&nt, Alter 
having done so, they proceed to worship their God of Jaggannath. 
At Parsutam, Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, eat together 
with Musalmans and other races. And all sorts of cooked food 
sell in the bazar , and Hindus and Musalmans buy them and cat to¬ 
gether and drink together. 

SECTION II.—'DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Be it known to tho appraisers of the pearls of past chronicles that 
most of tho historians have narrated that when Ham, son of Noh 
(Noah) the prophet (may he be in peace !), with the permission of 
his holy father, set himself to colonize the south, he girded up his 
loin for accomplishing this, and deputed his sons the first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, fche third Habash, the fourth 
Zanaj, the fifth Barbar, and the sixth Nubah—in all directions 
on colonizing expeditions. And the tract that each of them colo¬ 
nized was called after him. The eldest son, Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindustan, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, bavin set himself to colonize 
the tract of Sind established himself there, and that was named 
after him. But. Hind had four sons, the first was Purab, the 
second was Bang, the third was Dakiu, and fche fourth was Nahar- 
wal. And every tract that was colonized by each, is still called 
after him. Aud Dakin, sou of Hind, had three sons, and the coun¬ 
try of Dakin was parcelled between them. Their names were 
Marhafc, Kanar, and Tal&ng; aud Dakhinans are all descended 
from him, and up to this time all fche three tribes dominate there. 

And Naharwal had three sons, namely, Babruj, Kanoj and 
Malraj. After them cities were also named. 

uf Mnsalmans ia the Parmeshur of the HimiuB, that they ought to be 
tolerant of each others creeds, and to regard each others as fellow-brethren 
The labours of Kalnr may 1 placed between 1380 a d 1120 A.C., and roll cl 
not only credit on him, bat illustrate what ethical and spiritual progress took 
place nmongst the people of India under the impact of Islam. It may bo 
added that on Kabir’s death, both Hindus and Musalmans claimed his 
body; so catholic aud liberal was he in his view>. This grmit Uioiafcio move¬ 
ment set on foot by Kabir. received expansion in the following century by 
the labours of Chaitanya, the Nuddea leader of Vishnuism, in Bengal who 
flourished in the reign of Saltan Alnu-d-dm H'.aniii Shah, King of Bengal* 
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And Porab, who was the eldest son of Hind, had forty-two sous, 
and, within a short time v their descendants multiplied and colo¬ 
nized different countries, and when they became numerous, they 
raised one of themselves to be the chief and to look after the 
management of the realm. 

And Bang, the son of Hind, getting children born to him, colo¬ 
nized the country of Bengal. The name of Bengal was originally 
Bang. And the reason why the word al was added to it, is this : 
til in the Bengali language means an ‘embankment* or raised ground, 
which is placed round a garden or cultivation, so that floods may 
not enter it. As in ancient times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands which were situate at the foot of hills, used to raise 
mounds about ten cubits high and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make homes, cultivations, and buildings within them, people 
used to call this country Bangalah. 1 2 * * * * The climate of Bengal 
is temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to heavy rains, is very damp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of Urdi Bi.hislit, 8 which in Hindi is called Jaet , and 
for six months the rains continue ; this is unlike other parts 
of Hindustan, where rains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khurdad, which the Hindis call Asar and lftst till Shaliriwar 
which Hindis call Asin, for four months. In the rainy season, 
the lowlands of Bengal get flooded, and the climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the rainy season. Human 
beings as well as animals be dome sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick Notwithstanding 
that they make the floor of lime and brick, the lower rooms are 
not tit for habitation, and if any one lives there lie soon falls sick. 
And owing to excessive humidity, the soil of Bengal has much 
power of Sprouting, for instance, some sorts of paddy, in propoi - 
tion to the rise of water, solptig as they arc not inundated, shoot 


1 Abul Fajfl similarly in the Ain-i-Akbari explains the origin of the term 

Bavj'- • ’. (See Jar. Tr., p. 115, Vol. 11). In tl»o Tabaqat-FN-nri, the 
expression “Bang 7 ’ is in variably used. In the Tarikh'i-Firuz Shahty tko 
expression “ Bengal&h ** or “ Bengal ” is used. . 

2 The Persian Oaloi-I :i f consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Farwar* 

din (March), (2) Ardibibusht (April), (o) Khurdad (May), (1) Tir (June), 

(5) Mnrdad (July), (6j Shahriwar (Angnat), (7) Mihr (September), (8) 

Abau (October), (9) AdSr (November), HO) Di (December), (11) Babmau 

(January), (12) Sepaudijrmaz (February). See Richardson’s Pars. Diet, and 

alec Ameer Ali*s History of Sarcens, p« 816. 
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ighei- up and their, ears do not sink under water, and similarly 
from one paddy-seed two or three seers of paddy aro obtained 
in the case of certain sorts of paddy. And most of the lands 
grow three crops in a year. Ami the crop of that country is all 
paddy, whether tine or coarse. Other crops, such as wheat, barley 
and pulse, &e., are scarce. And strange to say tho paddy crop 
grows in so much abundance that it needs not the rains in dry 
months nor the water of wells and rivers. But in cases of drought 
in tho rainy season, the paddy crop is totally destroyed. 1 * * 

The dwellers in villages are loyal and submissi\c to their rulers, 
and unlike the Zomiudars and tenants of other provinces of 
Hindustan, they do not fight with their rulers. 1 hey pay in the 
land revenue of each year in eight instalments in eight months, 
and the tenants personally pay their rents at the Kach&ns . The 
appraisement of each crop is based on asnq* and nasaq is 
a document which remains with the muharir* and the patwari 4 
and the Kariun* with the seal of amil But in affairs relating 
to bargains of giving and taking and purchases and sales and other 
worldly matters, no race in all tho four quarters of the globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not consider loans repayable, and the promises which they 
pledge t perform in one day, they do not fulfil in one year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, from the high to tho low, 
are fish, rice, mustard oil and curd and fruits and sweetmeats. 
They also eat plenty of red chilly and salt. In some parts oi this 
country, salt is scarce. The uatives of this country are of shabby 
tastes, shabby habits and shabby modes of dress. They do not 
eat breads of wheat and barley at all. JV. eat oi goats and fowls 
and clarified-butter do not agree with their system. And there 
are many amongst them who, if they cat the same, cannot digest 
them, and vomit them out. The dress of both males and females, 


l Graphic descriptions of famines in India in past times will bo found in 
the Tarikh*i*Firui tihahi. Bn laont, and tho Maasir i-Alatngiri. 

* Abul Favl iu the Ain says:—The harvests are always abundant, 
measurement- is not insisted upon, and the revenue demands wo determined 
by estimate of the crop. His Majesty Emperor Akbar in bis goodness has 
confirmed this practice. 5 ’ (See Am-i-Afeban, Vol. 2, pp* 121-122). 

I “ Muhrir ” is a clerk. 

4 1 Patwari’ *= Village Accountant.—This functionary llourishe; even now. 

6 “ Karkun” was a supervisor over village patwariB,—he was an Imperial 
officer in charge of the accounts of a parganak. The “ Karkuns ” were in 
t-urii supervised by ‘ Amils ’ in charge of an aggregate of parganahs or a 
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0 f 1 both the upper and lower classes, consists of one strip of 
cloth just sufficient to cover the private parts. The males wear one 
white strip of cloth, called generally a dhoti , which is tied from 
below the navel down to the leg, and a small turhau about two or 
three cubits long is tied on the side of the head, so that the whole 
skull of the head and the hair are visible. And the females wear 
one strip of cloth called a sari y half of it is wrapped round from 
below the navel to the leg, and the other half being drawn across 
a side is thrown down the neck. They are bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other cloth ; nor do they wear shoes and stockings. 
Both males and females daily rub mustard oil over their bodies, 
and bathe in tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
pardah , and go out of their houses for the performance of 
evacuations and other household duties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country are similar, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made up of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
are generally earthen, and few are of copper. Whenever quitting 
ou place they migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hut, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of their habitations are in jungles and forests, so 
that their huts are encircled with trees. Aud in case one of the 
huts catches fire, all the huts are burnt down, and after the con- 
tla°ration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded their huts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy season, in which season they keep beats, 
small and large, for journeys and for going to and fro. For 
travelling by hmd, they have conveyances, such as smghasan 
and pedki and jowalah. Elephants are captured in some parts 
of the country; good horses are uot procurable, aud, if bad, they 
cost much. A curious sort of boat is made in this country for 
caj.1 tiring forte. Aud it is in Ibis wise: the boat :s large, and 


district. Hem wo got a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard toils 
...•count-branch. In the collettion-branca o' «•„ Mu alman fiscal system, 
biiiqdars (corrupted into Hindu family names bifcdare) pi . sided over Mahals, 
^rajmuoK-.i'i’H (oouuptod into Hindu family nam 1 m Mozomdars) presided 
vera group or curio of Mab Jii or a Turf, aud over an aggregate of Mahals 
'forts, corresponding to a modern District, an Ami! presided, and over an 
.. ..rate of Districts or a Division, tho Districts, there was a local Ditvan. 
The lust two functionaries were generally Masalinans, whilst the first two 
subordinate funotionur-'S were aluio.i. invariably Hindus. 

1 “Singhasan” of our author oorrosp. ads to Ab.il Pa*l’s ••Bukbasan” »*» 
tho Ain. ' (See Ato-i-AM wri, Vet *, P. W- 
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of it, which is called in the dialect of the country 
ade so high that when it is placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
enter the fort. And a kind of carpet is manufactured from the 
linseed plant, which is very pretty and much liked. And precious 
stones, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. Prom 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Subah. 



n 


And the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some par*sis 
large, sweot, and without strigns, and tasty, and lias a small stone. 
And the tree of three years' growth —of the height of a man- - 
bears fruit. And large oranges, which aro called kaunJa , and small 
oranges, which are called n&rangt , grow well iu this country. And 
varieties of citrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, palm-fruits, jack-fruits and plant:;ius have noen j. 
And grapes and melons, &e., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
of melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
country, they have never thrived. Sugarcanes, good, delicate and 
sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow here in abundance; 
gmger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
in tbundance here. Good silk-stuffs arc manufactured in this 
country, and cotton-fabrics of good quality are tm. d out here. 
Uivers, small and large, arc plenty in this country, and the prae- 
of tanks is very ( mmon. People in tl is country 

seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
ranks and rivers is found in abundance. And generally the water 
°f wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
monies out. 


And the best of rivers is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
from the northern mountains of Hindustan at the point called 
Goumukhah, flows through the provinces of Hindustan, Farrakha- 
bad. Alahabad, and Debar into Bengal, and iu Bengal at a place 
cahnd «.)«>,-hata,* within the Sarka, of BSrbakabSd, it is named 

dou-f ; i ‘plS p,ace ’ a br&nch ° f the separates, flow, 

dou Mursbidabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jalangi river and t hen 

flows m to the sea. This branch is called BhSgrlati, and it goes 

towards Chittagong, flowing hnogh the sea. The (W« at 

Alahabad joins the rivers Joan (or Jamng) and S', cat!, and near 


1 Qazihato mentioned by Abul Favl in the Ain and quoted by onr author 
appears to be Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now nlgo n ferrr 
bear the entrance of the Bnra.1 river, Wav Bumpur Botpi.i. 



Hajipur it unites also with the Gandak, the Saru and the Son, 
and becomes very broad. And the place where the three rivers 
unite is called Tirbiui by Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
of the Hindus is immeasurable. And the Ganges, Sursati, and 
•Toun or (Jauiua), in flowing towards Chittagong and the sea, 
branch off in a thousand rivulets. And Hiudus have written 
volumes on the sanctity of these rivers. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
off the siua of a lifetime; especially bathing at certain ghftts 
of the Ganges, such as Benaras, Alahabad, and Hardwar, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tasteness has no equal, and 
the water of this river, however long kept, does not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazuha flows down into the sea. in the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both hanks of most of the rivers, paddy is culti¬ 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other coun¬ 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in the very first year,' bear fruit. 

SECTION III.— RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION OF CER¬ 
TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnauti, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldlb, It :s said that at the time 
when Firuz Rai, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus¬ 
tam Dus tan, 1 fled to Tirhufc, and from there fleeing to the moun¬ 
tains of Jharkhand 2 and Gondwar&lv died, Rustam Dastan. who 

I Oaetan was the title of Rustam, tee Persioc Hercules—otherwise called 

Hustam r A al. 

9 " Jharkand ” was the name by which, what we now call, “ Ohutia Nagpur *' 
was known in Muhammadan times , whilst “ Bharkmidah ” denoted “ Southal 
Parganas inclruling Birbbfim.” 

8 j think u Gondwarah " in tin text here i a copyist/s mistake for “ Gond- 
wAnah ” which has been identified with the ‘ Central Provinces/* of which 
the capital is Garha-Katanga (JaJaipur). 
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was displeased with his insolence, not bestowing the kingdom of 
Hindustan on the Rajah’s children, awarded the sovereignty of 
Hindustan to a Hindu, named Suraj. 1 Suraj became a powerful 
Rajah, subjugated the kingdom of the Dakliln and also the king¬ 
dom of Bengal. When Suraj died and the sovereignty passed to hi: 
son, Bahraj, disturbances occurring in ali parts of the kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every head, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Kedar, coining out from the mountains of Sawalik, and be¬ 
coming victorious after fightings possessed himself of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards the end of his reigu, a person named Sangr.l- 
dlb,2 emerging from the environs of Kucb, which adjoins the limits 
of Bengal, brought to his subjection, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behar, and then fighting against Kedar became victorious, and 
building the city of LakhnautI, 3 made it his capital.- And for 

1 It is worthy of note that there is a town called Suraj-garh \or ^ or t °t 
Suraj) in Monghyr district, on the southern banks of the Ganges, and close 
to Manlanagar, where there is also an old Muhammadan Khanqah founded by 
Mahabat Jang, 

MnFirishta, « Shangal/ In the list of Hindu kings given in the Ain-i 
Akbari, I do not find this name. 

8 Hie authentic history of the city begins with its conquest in 1> 03 A.C. 
(viiH A..II.) by tlio Muhammadans, who made it [their first capital in Bar gal. 
(See Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, p. 151, Pers. Text). This was the period when were 
ejected numerous mosques and other Muhammadan bnildingn. (Seo Hunt. 
Ini P- Gazetteer, To!. Ill, p. 33$. also Ravenshaw’s and Creighton's “ Ruins 
of Gaur w ). When the Musulman kings of Bengal established their inde¬ 
pendence, they transferred the seat of government to Sunargaou and Pan* 
dunh. Pandnah was soon after deserted, ami the royal residence re-transferrod 
to Gaur, wh ’ b Sunargaou continned as capital of East Bengal. Minbajus 
Siruj visited the city in 641 H. or 124.' A.C.. and gives an account of it in 
TabaqSt-i-Naetri. (p. 162, Pers. Text) Abul Fa?l in the Am notices it 
(seo p. 123, Vol. 2, .Lvi-, Jar. Tr.), and states that the city was known in his 
time both as Lahnnanti and Gaur, and that the latter epithet was changed 
f > “ Jmnatabad” by Emperor Haninyr-'. Badaini (p. 58, Vol. 1, Pevs. Text) 
etatos that, Bakhtiynr Ohorl founded a citv and named it after himself ‘ Gonr.’ 
rn^ 10 ?^! Wn3 ‘“Fif'r <t in Snlaiman KararanPs time further westward to 



the first Mughal Viceroy of Bengal, occupied it. A pestilouce, however, broke 
out, in course of which Munaim died-and also thonsanda of troops nnd 
people daily (see pp. 318 and 176, .1m, Vol. !, Bloch** Tr. and / - ’ wi?, Vol. 2. 
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^wo thousand years it remained the Capital of Bengal. In the 
time of the Mnghul Emperors it became ruined, and instead of it 
Tandah became the Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tandah was 
also ruined, and Jahangirnagar, and lastly Murshidabad, became 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Gaur is un¬ 
known, but it is guessed that in the period of the rule of the sons 
of Nojgorlah, perhaps this name was given. And Emperor 
Humayun, considering Gaur an inauspicious name, changed it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and has 
become the haunt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated buildings, and the mosque, and founda¬ 
tions of the building of Qadam-Rasfil, nothing else exists. 


The place where monarcbs dwelt in gardens with friends, 
Has become the abode of crows and vultures and the haunt 
of lions and jackals! 

Gaur contained a large fort, traces whereof are still visi¬ 
ble. On the eastern side of the city are the lakes of Jhatiah and 
Bhatiali aud other lakes, and the embankment 1 continues from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the flood of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flourishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every¬ 
thing is inundated. Towards the north of tho Fort, to the dis- 


p. 217), and the Mughal metropolis of Bengal was removed to Tandah', and 
thence shortly after to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, un*il it was removed to Dacca or Jahangirnagar, and lastly to 
Murshidabad. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton places tho inhabited area of Gaur at 
20 square miles, containing over 600,000 souls. The author of Khursbed 
Jahannama notes the following principal buildings as still existing:— 

X. The Qad am-Rasul, a square, one-domed building :n tho enclosure of the 
Fort, erected by Sultan Na$rat Shah, son of Sultan Allaudiu Husain Shah in 
937 A.H. (1530 A.C.). 

2. Tho Minar, north-cast of the Qad&m-Rasul, built by Sultan Firuz ghah 
The height of the Minar Is about 50 cubits, and its circumference about 5. 
cubits. Firuz reigned in 893 A.H. (1487 A.O.). 

When I visited Gaur from Moldah in 1887 I found also portions of the 
rampart, tho gateway, and the Qadam-Rasui building yet extant. 

I The embanked road a bridge is uc . -ril cd in Tabrujat-i-Nariri (p. 162). 
It connected Lakhnauti with Lr'dmur in Rar on the western side, and 
Lakhnauti with Deocote in Barind on the eastern side, and was constructed 
by Hussain uddin Iwus alias Sultan Ghiusuddin. 
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tance of one kos f a large building of ancient times existed, and 
also a tank called Peasbari—the water whereof was noxious, who¬ 
ever drank it became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said that in past times, criminals were imprisoned in that tank, 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em¬ 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a stop to this form of punishment. 


-o- 


CITY OF MURSHIDABAD. 

The city of Murshidabad' is a large town situate on the banks 
of the river BbSgirati. Both banks of the river are populated. 


1 Murshidabad was the latest Muhammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi¬ 
ate predecessor for over 100 years being Dacca or Jabangirnagar, m jasfcorn 

Bengal. In 1701 A.C., Murshid Qnli Khan also known as Jafar (then 

the Mughnl Diwan) falling ont with Prince Azim-us-shan, io t 

roy or Nawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of goveinmon 
the little town of Makhsiisabad, and named the place after hmisc ‘ 

had.” After the battle of Plassey in 1757 A.C., Clive on enteri g ur__ 
bad describes it thus: “ This city is as extensive, populous, and ric l is 
city of London . . . The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones ” Even fter the battle of Plaesey, 
Murshidabad remained for some years the seat of administration. The retail « 
of the battle of Plaseey was at the timo appreciated both by Clive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the misrule of Sirajudaula, who bad ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and the English by 3 youthfn 
pranks and vagaries ; it was not regarded at the time as int< rfcriug wi i 
Mnsulman sovereignty: it merely affected the substitution of a new - 
(Mir Jafar) for Snaiudaulc. In 1765, the East India Company reeo.vcd 
the grant of Divvani or financial administration of Bengal, c ** 11 > an 
from the Mughul Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alim, and in the fo. lowing year 
Lord Clive, as the Emperor’s Diwan, presided in person at the Pumya, or 
aunual collection and settlement of revenues. On thiB occasion, ie yo^ng 

Nawab Nn,; m (aa administrate and military representative of the Mngknl 

Emperor of Delhi} eat on the mam ad, with the Diwan (Lord Clive) on his 
y U • »nd. The work of administration still remained in the HftUa of 
Muhammadan officials. j a 1772, Warren Hastings removed the Snpreme, 
Civd and Criminal Co arcs from* Murshidabad to Calcutta, but after throe 
years ihe Criminal court (Nizamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Mnre]u- 
dabad, and it was only i u 1700 , under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire 
revenue, civil, and criminal staff were posted iu Calcutta. Tbe Murshidabad 
Mint, the recognized emblem of im-rrop.ditan supremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, Murshid;'.! • d has been left only u 3 the residence of the 
Nawab, a descendant of Mir Jul'ur. and now it has ceased to be of importance. 
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beginning, u merchant named blakhsus Khan bill 
serai or guest-liouse there, and called the place Makhsusabid. 
The houses of a few shop-keepers were placed there. In the 
reign of Emperor Auraugzib Alamgir, Nawab Jafar Khan 
Naairi, who held the office of Divan of Orissa, received the title of 
Kartalab Khan and obtained the office of Diwan of Bengal. 
After his arrival at Jahanglrnagar, otherwise called Dhakah 
(Dacca), which at that time was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azim-u-shan, who had been appointed Vice¬ 
roy by Emperor}Wangzib (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that he (Jafar Khan) could not pull on with the Prince, 
put forward the pretext that the mahals of Bengal were at a long 
distance fro... that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Makhsusahad, and placed 
there the Amlas of Zemindars, and Qanangos and other officials em¬ 
ployed in connection with the Revenue Administration of Grown- 
lands And at Dugljarlah, which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace; established the Board of Revenue (Dewankfcanah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when lie wna appointed permanently Subahdar (Viceroy ) oi 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of XHwan, with tlio 
titlc°of Murshid Quli Khan and with the gift of a valuable Kh.l'at, 
and of the standard and the Naqarali (a royal drum) and 'he 
advancement of Mamab, on arrival at Makhsusabad, he improved 
the city, and called it after his own name “ Mnihshidabad. ’ And 
establishing*a mint 1 there, he had the words “ struck at Mur^i- 
dabad ” inscribed on the coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal scat. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in the society 
of the Subalidars, being thrown into contact with the people oi 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re¬ 
semble the people of Hindustan, unlike those of other its 
of Bengal. Am ngst its buildings, none that was seen was note- 
worthy, except the Imumbarah building, which was erected by 


1 It may be of interest to note here that the followiu" mint towns exist, 
in Bengal tiering the earlier Muhammadan kings: (I) bdkhnunti, {*>) "us 
abac (Pandiiah), (3) Bitguon, pi) Shimr i-Nau (not identified), (5) Ghiyaspur. 
(6) SuimrgSon, (7) MnazzamiKH (t.c, S/lhet or Mymonsirgh), (8) tatha- 
lnd (Farldpur town), (0) Khelifatabad (Bagerhat town m Je-sore), and Uof 
Hur ainabad (probably close to Gaur) 'See Thomas’ " Initial Coinage au 
Blochmann’s Contributions). 
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Nawab Siraju*d-daulah. Its praise is beyond description; its 
equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan. Although at 
present one-tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of the original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘Urfi ShirazI, 1 (May peace of God be on him !) being found to bo 
apposite to the present case, are transcribed below :— 

How much of morning is known to the dwellers at its gate, 
In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access ; 
Wonderful is the fairness of the building, that in gazingat it. 
The glance does not turn hack to the socket from the sight 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of Mutijhil a and Hiriijlbi, which were most 
beautiful, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin. 


POETS OP H0QHLI AND SATGAOiN. 

The Ports of EucjAli and Satgtion* are at a distance of half a 
karoh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the seat of a Governor. And 
the factories of tho Christian Portugese, and of other traders were 
*dso there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owiug to its river silt¬ 
ing up, the port of Hughli became populous* The Faujdars of 


1 Urfi was a famous Persian poet of Shiraz, attached to the Court of Em¬ 
peror Jahangir. He possessed poetical genius of a high order, and was much 
Appreciated by the Emperor. 1 published nn English translation of aowo of 
his “ Odes ” or “ Qasaid,” many years ago. 

a The palace of Mutijhil was for several years, after the installation of 
tfawab Mir Jafar, the residence of the British Political Keaident attached to 
the Court of the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. 

® Satgaon, the ancient royal port or “Ganges Hegia of Bengal. 1 > lay at 
tho point of junction of tho HughlT and the holy Suraswiti. Tho river Suraa- 
’d cd up during the first-half of the sixteenth century, and tho Poi- 
° ”‘ereh;..ms found that the harbour of Safcgnon was no longer praotica- 
b'e, ami accordingly fixed their port at Gholnghut in 1537, a few miles low 
dovvn on fc he bank D f t \ w r ivor. Ghologkftt soon became the chit 

emporium, and took tho name of the river, that is, Hughli town or pnrt. 
Satgaon is now become a petty village, though when I visited it from HfigP 
in 1888, I four.d traces of a ruined mosque. Tho first mehtiou of Sbcrnou 
that I find in Muhammadan hi-ioi y is in tho rnigu of Sulpiu Ghiasuddiu 1 uyh- 
Ink Shah who invaded B« .. ; *al to chastise Bahadur Shah, Kim; of tfunargaon. 
(Bee pp 45*46 lftrikh»i«Piruz ph iihi) 
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had always been appointed directly by the Empoir 
if. and had little concern with the Nazims or Viceroys of 
Bengal. Nawab Jafar Khan brought the office of Fanjdar of this 
port within his jurisdiction, as an appendage to the Nizamat and 
JJIwani of Bengal, as will be mentioned hereafter, if God pleases. 
And in that'the abovementioned Nawab placed the centre of the 
financial resources of the country of Bengal upon the customs- 
duties levied from traders, he maintained peaceful and liberal re¬ 
lations with the, merchants of England, China, Persia, and 1 iiran, 
and beyond the legitimate imports he did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against the established usage. Hence the put of 
Huglili, in his time, became more populous than before. And 
merchants of all the ports of Arabia and Ajam , 1 and English 
Christians who were ship-owners and wealthy Mughuls made then- 
quarters there; but the credit of the Mughul merchants was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other, classes. The 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build¬ 
ing bazars and forts and moats. After this, when oppression and 
extortion of the Faujdars increased, the port of Hiighli declined, 
and Calcutta owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and the lightness of the duties levied there, became 
populous. _ 0 _ 


THE CITY OF CALCUTTA. 

The City of Calcutta 2 in past times was a village in a taluqah 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, ‘ Karta’ and 


1 Ajam. The Arabs divided the races of tho world into the ArabU and the 
Aianrn or non-Arabs. Persia Propor was called Irak-i-Ajam. 

« In 15143 A.C., it ia mentioned in the Ain'i-Akbart as a rent-paying \i age 
named ' Xalikatta ” under Sarkar Shtguon. (See Ain, p. 141, \ ol. 2, Jar. r.) 
In 1080, in consequence of a rapture with the Musulnum authorities at 
Hiighli port, the English meroliauts, led by tbeir Chief, Job Charnock, were 
obliged to quit, their factory there and to retreat to Sutanati (now a northern 
quarter of Calcutta). Thoir new settlement soon extended itself southwards 
fir at over 1 ho village of “ Kalikatt-a” (between the present Customs-House and 
the Mint) and subsequently over the village of Oobindpur (whiob existed to 
tho south of the present site of Fort William). In 1689, it became the head 
uu'irtern of the servants of the East India Company employed in Bengal 
factories. In 1696, the original Fort William was built, being replaced by a 
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means “ master” or “lord,” therefore this village wa: 
named Kallkata, meaning that its owner was Kali. Gradually, by a 
process of the modulation of the tongue, the alif and the ea being 
dropped it was called Kalkcita, The following is the account of the 
foundation of this city and the establishment of the English factory 
there. In the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Jafar Khan, the 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
-^dghll, close to Lakhoghat and Mughulpurah, suddenly after sun¬ 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbling 
down ; the English Chiefs harum-scarum ran out, and saved them¬ 
selves from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattels 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many cuttle and 
some human beings also perished. Mr. Charnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing the garden of Benares, the Company’s Gu~ 
mashta, which was situate in Lakhoghat, adjoining to the town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a factory, and com¬ 
menced erecting tw’o-storeyed and thvee-storeyed buildings. When 
the boundary walls were completed and they were about to roof 
them with the main beams, the nobility and the gentry of the Sayyid 
and Mughul tribes, who consisted of rich merchants, represented 
to Mir Nasir, Fanjdar of Hughli, that when the strangers would 
Set upon the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. The 
®WjdSr communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
Jafar Khan, and subsequently deputed there all tlio Mugljals 
and the whole of the nobility and the gentry. Those, iu the 
presence of the Nawab, set forth their grievances. Nawab Jafar 
Khan despatched an order to the Faujdar prohibiting absolutely 
the English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. The Fanjdar, directly on the receipt of tho 
Orde r of prohibition, directed that none of the masons and 


one in 1742, the above threo villages being purchased iu 1700 from Prince 
son of .Emperor Aurang zeb. In 1750, the town was sacked and Port 
Viliam captured by Nawab Siraju-ddaulah, who changed its naim to 
^liQagar. In January 1757 it was re-taken by the English under Admirals 
^tson and Olive. Anew fort, the present Port William, was commence! 
Olive, but it was finished in 1773, when the maidan was also open* d out. 
this connection, it may be added, ti.ib the author of rho u : >irul Mnta- 
kh€•rin, ,, though hostile to Siraju-d-daulab,and though a coniempoi ary hiatori u», 
not soy a word about the “ Black Hole** affair! 
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carpenters should do work in connection with the buildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete. Mr. Charnock, 
getting enraged,. prepared to fight. But as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Nawab Jafar Khan was overawing, and 
the Mughals were numerous, and the powerful Faujdar was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking hands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And directing from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-bnrner towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandanagore, he set it on fire and started. The Faujdar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect thattho ship should not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river au 
iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the vrall of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking tbe passage of the boats of the Arracanese and Magh 
enemies, by being drawn from one bank of the river to the other. 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and could not 
move down further. Mr. Charnock cut up the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passago through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the country of the Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Aurangzeb at that time was in the Dakhin, 
and the Mahratta free-booters had cut off supplies ot feiod- grains 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperial 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Karnatik 
supplied the Irapi rial army with food-stuffs, carrying the same on 
hoard the ships, and thus rendered loyal :* ad good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for The English Chief peti¬ 
tioned for the grant of a c md (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor* and an Imperial Farmar (patent) was issued, remit ting 
all customs on ships of the, English Company, and directing the 
levy from Eicm ot It.-. 3,000, by way of tribute to the Boyal 
Customs-home, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Charnock, with ihe Imperial Farman and orders, return• d fr< i 
ihe link bin to Bengal, and ?n a place called Chauak (Barrack pur; 



Wxj He sent agents with presents, tribute, and gifts, 

' vi,b Jafar Sban, nnd obtained permission to build a factory at 
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ill cut ta, in accordance with the Imperial Sanad, and building a 
new factory there, devoted himself to the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading ti’ausactions with Bengal. To this day 
the factory is notable. 

Calcutta is a large city on the banks of the river Bhagiratl. 
It is a largo port, and the commercial emporium of the English 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, called loops, 
always every year come to that port from China, England, and 
other parts, and many remain there. At present, this city is the 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and officers and employes. 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constructed after those of 
England ; they are well-ventilated, commodious, ami lofty. The 
roads of that city are broad and paved with pounded brick. And 
besides the English Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, Ac., there 
aro also rich merchants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt ; but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place ; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one flow and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for tluce days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful condition 
and a strange furiousuess. It drives across tlie banks many boats, 
and wrecks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called bfin, and t he tide which occurs 
daily is called joiir. An earthen fort has been erected tothesoutli, 
outside the city. The English are wonderful in venters. To re¬ 
late its praise is difficult; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed externally from any of tlio four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks; hut viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort; there are large and lofty buildings. 
Wonderful workmanship has been displayed in the construction ol 
the fort: and other curious and rare workmanships are visiblo in 
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city. In point of beauty of its edifices and the novelty of its 


arts, no city is equal to it, barring Dehll, which is unique. But. its 
drawback is that its air is putrid, its water salt, and its soil so 
damp that the ground, though protected by roof, and cemented 
with brick and lime, is damp owiDg to excessive moisture, and 
the door 3 and walls, to the height of two or three cubits, are 
also wet and damp. For four months of winter, the climate is 
not very unhealthy, but during eight months of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unhealthy. At the present day, when since a 
few years the countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the seat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Governor-General, resides 
in this city, and his deputies are appointed and sent out to each 
district, and remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district. 1 The officers of the Board of Revenue are in Calcutta. 
Wonderful is the City of Calcutta in Bengal; 

For it is a model of China and England. 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul, 

And tower to the height of the air. 

A. master-hand has wrought such workmanship in it, 

That everything is apaint and everything beautiful. 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, 

Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 

Until 1707, when Calcutta was first declared a Presidency, it had been 
dependent on the older English settlement at Madras. From 1707 to 1773 
it -..ms on an equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. In 
1773, o i Act of Parliament was passed, under which it was declared that the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of general control over other 
possessions of the English East India Company, that the Chief of the Presi¬ 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor-General. In 1772, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany the general administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
habds of Muhammadan Nizarnat officials, and had removed the Treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. The latter town thus became both the capital of 
Bengal and the seat of Supreme Government. In 1834;, the Governor-General 
of Bexigal created Governor- General of India, and was allowed to appoint 

a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage t o affairs of Bengal in his absence. 
In 1854, a separate TooutenaDt-Governor was appointed for Bengal, Behar, 

(See Wilflf s Early Annals of the “English in Bengal," Buoklaud a Bengal 
uuder LieutenanG&overnors/’) 
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hat-wearing English dwell in it, 
are all truthful and well-behaved, 
dwellings are like these, the dwellers are like those, 

How far can I detail their praises ? 

Its streets are clean and paved. 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alley mooulike faces move about, 

Robed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Their faces are bright with radiance, like the moon, 

You might say the moon has become the earth-trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Anothor is like Venus in effulgence. 

When large numbers, like wandering stars, stroll about, 

The alleys resemble tbe milky-way. 

You see, if you go to bazar , 

The rare goods of the world there. 

All the articles that exist in four quarters of the globe, 

You find in its bazar, without search. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein. 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Roads are fixod on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens, 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

Cbandantuigor 1 (Chandarnagar) alias Farasjidangah, is twelve 
karoh distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bha<nrati There is a French Chief there. Hois the uumimstra' 
tur of the affairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
E rah Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at Qhuqfcurab 
(Chinsurah *)» the Dutch hold authority. 

I cundanogere, founded as a small French settlement in 1673 rose to 
overran tile importance under Dupleix in the middle of the eight, nth ceni ury. 

\ in foe seventeenth century, the Dutch merchants who hud hitherto resid¬ 
ed at Satgacn and fiughl! pons, foul ed their factory bug. portal ’am- 
surah, a little below Eugfeli town. 
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adjoins the port of Hiighli, is 
to the south of that port, and is one karoh to the north of Chandar- 
nagor. And similarly Chlrampur (Sirainpnr) 1 is on the banks 
of the same river, opposite to Ohannk (Barackpur). The factory 
of the Danes is there, and it is also called Dinamarnagar. In 
these places, besides the owners of the factories, no one else has 
authority. 

-o- 

TOWN OF PURNIAH. 2 

In former times it was called Pargana-i-havili. Rupees 32,000 
were its revenue collections. Since the Rajah of Blrnagar also 
had a force of 15,000 cavalry and infantry, and other inhabitants 
of that part of the Chakwar tribe, &c., were refractory and of 
plundering propensity, and used to annoy much the travellers, 
therefore on the limits of the Murang, s the fort * of Jalalgadah, 
to a distance of two harohs from Purniah, was erected, and a com¬ 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there. In compliance 
with the petition of Nawab Saif Khan,' grandson of Amir Kha^ 1 4 * 
the elder, who enjoyed the name and title of his father, and was 
descended from Syeds and illustrious Omra, and had royal con¬ 
nections, Nawab Jafar Khan applied to Emperor Aurangzeb for 
the former’s deputation, and accordingly Saif Khan was deputed for 
the purpose of chastising the Rajah of Blrnagar 6 and other mal- 

I The Danes in the seventeenth century founded their factory and port at 
Scrampur, about eight inile3 south of Chandanngore. 

8 Xu the thirteenth century, Purniah fell into the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans. Sarkar of Purniah is described in the Am i-Akbari, as containing 
nine mahals, with revenue 6,408,775 dams (See J urretb’s Trans, of Ain, \ ol. 2, 
p. 134). Under its administrator, Nawab Saif Khan, a contemporary of Nawab 
Jafar Kbit i. the Viceroy of Bengal, it attained the height of its prosperity. 
Its manufacture in bider works, once so famous, w ! ■? found by mo to have 
nearly died out when I was at Purniah in 1898. 

5 The tract of oountry between the northern limits of Purniah district and 
the foot of Nepal Ibroper is locally known as the Miiraug. 

4 Birins of the foit still stand. It is now in the zem indairy of Mr. Forbes 

of Purniah, a few miles to the north of Purniah railway station. 

6 The Man' •»•*,'/-< a (Vol. 1, Fuse. Ill, pp. 677-687) give ; a det died 
biographical sketch of Amir Khan, It mentions Saif Khan, Faujdar of 
Purniah, as one of the sous of Amir Khan. The Muasir calls Amir khan, 

' Amir Khan Mir-I-MTr&ii.^ Amir Khan’s mother, Hanuda Banu Begum, 
was a grand-daughter of kminu-d-daulah A^if Kuan. 

« Birnagur is now circle tmdvr the Sub-Manager of the jDnrbhanga Raj at 
Purniah. . 
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^ontgjks of that part of the country. Nawab Jafar Khan, con¬ 
sidering the arrival of such a person to be an acquisition, conferred 
the office of Faujdar of Zila’ Purniah and that of Commandant 
of Jalalgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pargana 
of Birnagar alias Dharmpur, 1 2 and Gundwarah, which is in the 
province of Behar, pertaining to Purniah, and also the mahals of 
the, Jagir forming an appendage to the office of Commandant of the 
abovo lort. Ihe aforesaid Khan, being appointed independent 
ruler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durjan Singh, 3 * 
son of Bir Shah, the Rajah of Birnagar, who was disloyal and 
refractory, and brought the aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and having thoroughly chastised the other malcontents freed the 
roads from all perils. He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals were small, and that his 
stay in this raahal was un lucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb wrote to Jafar Khan as follows : li I have sent to 
you a lion, putting him in a cage. If he does not get his food, he 
is certain to give you trouble.” The aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the uutstand- 
ing revenue due from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintenance of his rank and station. The above Khan, 
following the example of Jafar Khan, imprisoned all the zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So. that realising eighteen lakhs of rupees from those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of his army increased. 
And making peace with the zemindars of the Miirang, he com¬ 
menced to cut jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring- 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the moun¬ 
tain: -u the Miirang, and placing it under his rule, he enlarged 
his country and his resources. And Jafar Khan, seeing and hearing 
of it, used to connive. At present, Purniah 5 is a large city, and the 
rivers Kmx and Sunra pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season the floods rush down from the moun- 


1 At present each of these forms i police circle. 

2 Several Durjuti Singhs are mentioned in ai 

- 1 * 0 - , n Bie Alamgmiamah. One Bir 

hmgli, Zemindar of Srmagar, s also mentioned in it. 

3 P did not appear to me so when I was at P un »ak in 1808. The old 

town or oifcy appeared to me to have got into complete ruin, urn! very little 

trace of its former opulence and prosperity existed, 





tains of the Murang, and the fields and wastes are inundated. 
Much of the cultivation is consigned to destruction by the floods. 
Paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard-seed and other food-grains and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance. And oil and turmei ic and 
saltpetre, both of water and fire, and pepper, and large carda¬ 
mom and cassia-leaf and very large trees of ebony, are produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and bela and the red-rose 
and other flowers that grow there possess exquisite scents, lhe 
mountains of the Murang are six days’ journey to the north of Tur- 
niah. Tiic Murangi wood, which is called Bahaduri, is obtained from 
those mountains. From the top of tho mountains, the road to¬ 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Purniah pertain to tho annexes of tl.o province 
of Behar- hut Pnrniab itself is within Bengal. It is a cold coun¬ 
try and the climate of that tract is insalubrious and incongemal. 
Tumours of the throat in men and women generally, as well as 
in wild he tats and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Fort,' the Lai Bagb,» and some 
others. Formerly, Sarnah was more populous than Pnrniab. 
Ai.d Gandnh-golah (Caragola), 8 on tho banks of the Ganges, was 

the resort of traders and mabajans from various places. Owing 
to cheapness’of food-grains and comforts, landholders and travel- 
lers and professional men came from every p!*rt, and dwelt there. 
And very often boundary disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang. Saif Khan, every year, used to go to Mui shidabad 
for visiting Nawab afar ghan. The above Nawab used to treat him 
like a brother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in that district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistant* . From 
Gandahgolah (Carngola) and the banks of the Ganges to tho 
Mfirang, the tract of Purinah is about ten days’ journey in extent. 
And from the mountains of the M Oran g a route v lend« to Knch- 
Hehai and Assam. And the tribute of tbe Rajah of the Murang 
wft 3 paid in game. 


I and ® No traces of these could be fouod by mo, when I was at Purniah 

in 1808 .. 

* A fair is still held annually »t Car&gola, and is largely attended by Nepan- 
16BL, Militias and otP-r 1 ill tribes, t.h>-Ii not to the same extent as before. 

'’Throe roaiofl io Koch iMinr and Assam nro described in the A!o;»<;ir. 
namah (p. 683). 
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DHAKAK (OR DACCA) alias JAHANGlRNAGAR. 1 


This city is on tlie banks of the Budlilganga, nnd the 
Ganges, named Padma, flows three karoh or kos distant from this 
city. In past times it was known by this name. During the 
sovereignty of Nuru-d-din Muhammad Jahangir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jahangirnngar. From that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 

i Dacca or Jahangimngar wob the Musnlmnn Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
daring Moghul rale in India tor a century, before it was shifted to Mnrshidabad 
by Murshid Qull Khan in 1704 A.C. In 1010 A. C., Tslfun Khati. the Mnghul 
Viceroy of Bon gal, shifted the Viceregal Capital from llnjmahal.or Akbarnagnr, 
to Dacca. This transfer of capital appears to have been decided upon, because 
the Magalman dominions in Bengal had considerably extended eastward, 
and Rajmahal ceased to occupy a central position, and also because Magh 
and Arracaneso incursions from Arrakan had become frequent. To 
‘ ffec tually guard against the latter, a powerful fleet was constructed and main* 
tained at Dacca and on the rivers Psdda and Mognr. ; and colonies of 
Musalmnn fendul barons (most of whom have now died out or sunk into 
ploughmen) were planted throughout Eastern Bengal, especially at places 
of strategic importance, in order to hold in check nil disloyal Afghan elo. 
menu, and to prevent thoir intriguing with the Magh raiders. Except for about 
sixteen years, when Prince Shah Shuja re-transferred the Viceregal Capital to 
Rajmahal, Dacca remained Lho Viceregal Capital of Bengal throughout the 
seventeenth century under three illaBtrious Mnghul Emperors, viz , Jahangir, 
^hah Jalinn, and Aurangzeb. The most notable amongst the Mnghul 
Viceroy * of Dacca were Islam Kliwo, Mir Jumla, the General of Aurangzeb, 
and fceasata Khiin (nephew of EmprosB Nur J«han). The latter two Nnwaba 
are still remembered for their encouragement of arohiuoiure, and for thoir 
construction of great public works conducive to the material improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great achievement of tho first was the breftkitii: 
of the last neck of Afghan opposition. The suburb < f Dacca, it is retard, 
•xtonded northwards for a distance of 15 mile?, now cover .1 v-fch <i miso 
jungles. Tho muilin manufacture of Dacca, once b o famous, bus now UOnrly 
died out. The old fort, erected in tho reign of Emperor Jahangir, has dis¬ 
appeared. The only old public buildings now remaining are the Ko'ra, built 
by Shrih Shuja in 1645, and the palaco of Lai Biigh, both of tbeB© nlao being in 
ruins. (See Taylor’s Topography of Dacca and Dr Wise’s History of Daccu). 
Dacca, or Dhakka, occurs in the Ubarnamrf/i as an Imperial Thann in 1584 
the mahal to which it belonged is named Dhakku Bazai” it pertained in 
those early days to Sarkur Basuha. (See Am-i-Akbari Jnrrett's Trans., Vo] 
Fuse. II, p. 138). Du; a, though it has lost its >rrner Vice' 1 l mr , ■ Ui nca 
and opulence, has not yet sunk into nu ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being the residence of t>o present liberal and public-spirited * NawHis 
of Dacca/ 
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-egal Capital of Bengal. Since the period of his Nizamnt, 
when Nawab .(afar Khan made MQrshidabSd the seat of govern- 
nient, the lat ter became the Viceregal seat. At present on behalf of 
the Chiefs of the English Company, there is a district officer at 
Jahangirnngar. White muslin is excellently manufactured there. 


SARKAR SUNARGAON. 1 

Sarkdr Sunargaon is to a distance of six karoh to the south¬ 
east of Jahangimagar. A species of very fine muslin is manu- 
factmed there* And in the Monza of Kathrahsfnid&r there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes are washed there are turned 
into white linen. 


1 Snnargaon City, close to Dacca to the south-east, was long an ancient 
Mnealman Capital of Bengal. To this place in 1281 A.C. (see p. 87 Terikh-i- 
i irnz 5iiahi hy Barni) Emperor Balbau from Delhi came, and pursued Tnsrh- 
ral, who had proclaimed himself Snltan Mughisuddin in 1279 A.C.; and about 
0^0 A.H. (lh'iA 0.) it was together with Bang (East Bengal) subdned 
(Tabaqat-oEnam, Per*: text, p. 16 3) by Snltan Ghiasuddin, one of the 
immedmte successors of Bakhtlor gfeilji. Sunargaon is a place of melancholy 
hifconcal interest, for it was here that *},« ii, 10 n n ' 

(u>a vin . r . , . ‘ . 0 tl10 !lneof Balbam kings of Bengal 

™ J'sztxsz Sr.rrTt 

throughout the Emperor's dominions. 8uhsequentlv in it'ift \ r !*. ° 

Sirt.TTrorT" k 7V f . 

-.-~mir b r— 

*•? r- ** »««* 

i:.,a,:, ;i,.r;,:;";: zrr~f am * - <*£ 

ruptioii only ." ' P ' ” a '°‘ “‘"S" 1 »*» (with i„t. r . 

a century (1352 t 0 Hfr, a'' >H> * ntbn,eA to ru,e over Bengal for over 
Bnnargaoii. It waa to " m1 ,l,Wdo * th ® Sr w«Mo.H>e between fiaur and 

sent his famous etc: tl,n i,lu ’ W °"« V<»t of §ll?taz, Bifl*, 

son of Ilyas Shah), when ,, ® S'Mttddm (son of Sikandar Shah and grand- 
at Sunargaon. Sonar-..,.,,,' J! l "" \ '"''*** the p0et t0 hk Ro ? nl i! «art 
single trace of its f,' no * hoooma an insignificant village, without 
Sunargaon, J.A.S., 1874, p . g * ple ’‘ Jonr> (*» al» l>r. Vise s note on 
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ISLAMABAD alias CHATGAONJ 
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Islamabad alias Chatgaon (Chittagong), from ancient time" 
lias been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It is 
south-east of Murshidabad on the seacoast. and in ancient times 
it was a large port. The traders of every country — especially tho 
ships of the Christians—used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, r »U other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay. It is said that ships which founder in other parts of 
the &ea re-appear in front of Chittagong; it rests with the nar¬ 
rator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs also here. 
And the fighting-cocks of that tract are well known. 


SARKAR BOGLA* 


Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on tho seaooast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of tho soa also occurs 
there, similarly to what occurs at other places on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twenty-ninth year of the acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of the day was re¬ 
maining, when a strange flood occurred, in consequence of which 
the whole town was submerged. The Rajah of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. For five hours the fury of tho storm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two laics of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sco of annihilation, 

1 ChiUn. mg was found to be in tho hi nds of King- Fakin'add-a of Suuar* 
gaon about 1360 A.C., when Ibn-i-Batutab visited it. It was re-subdnei by 
King Naarat £hnh, son of Hn min $hah, in the beginning of tho nixteentU 
century. In I'odar Mai’s relit -roil, it is assessed at Rs, 1185,607, and tho 
Sarkar is shown as including seven, mahals. Daring the struggle for supremacy 
in Bengal between Afghans and Mnghals in tho seventeenth century, it tem por¬ 
arily slipped out of Moslem hands, and had to be r< -conquered inlOG t A.C. bv 
Xnwab Shaista Khan, Emperor Aurangzeb’s Viceroy at* Dacca, who named 
it Islamabad (See the charming description of the re-conquest of Chitta- 
gon■ in tho Alarngirnamah, pp. 94 f -. ob.) Chittagong was, from very early 
limes, an import nfc place of trade, and the early Portuguese t radera called it 
“ Porto Grando. ,, 

% Sirkur Bogla Oi- Bakla in A.bnl Fail’s Ain is staled to have coni Good four 
nifthaih and its i evc ..tie was Rs. 178,750. It oomprised portions of tho Backer* 
t r uuj and 8audarb.ui districts and the southernmost portion- •' the Dncna 
district. T**o author of the Behai Mutakhi.rin calls it Sarkiir Hngta. 
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SARKAR RANGPUR AND GHORAGHAT . 1 

rB&ngpur and Ghoraghat .—Here silk is produced, and Tang an 
ponies, coming from the mountains of Bhutan, sell. A fruit 
called Laihan of the size of walnuts, and with the taste of pome¬ 
granates, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

SARKAR MAHMUDABAD.s 

Sarkar Mahmudabad was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. In the period when Sher Shah conquered Bengal, a num- 




l Sarkar Ghoraghat comprised portions of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra 
districts. Beii.g the uorthern frontier district skirting Koch-Behar, numer¬ 
ous colonies of Afghan and Mn^al chiefs were planted there under tho 
feudal system, with large jtigir lands under each. Many of the mahals bear 
purely Muhammadan names, such as Bazu Zafar Hhtihi, B. zu Paulad fihahi. 


Nasratabad, Bayizidpur, Taalnk Husain, Tnaluk Ahmad Khan, Kabul, Masjd 
Hagain Shahi. The Sarkar produced much raw silk. Eighty-four mahals ; 
revenue, Us. 202,077. The old Musalman military outpost of Deocote near 
Gangarampur was in this Sarkar. It was established in the time of Bakhtinr 
Khllji (see Blochmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 215, Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, p. 156, 
Am-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 135 and Vol. I, p. 370). After the battle of Patna, 
082 A.H., when Daud retired to Ori. sa, ( Badaoni, p. 184, Vol. II), his generals 
Kal&pul.ar and Babu Mankli proceeded to Ghoraghat, (Badaoni, p. 192). 
Akbar’a general, Majnan Khan, died at Ghoraghat. 


* Sarltar Mahn udabnd, named after one of the Sultan Mahmfid Shahs of 
Bengal, comprised north-eu. t :rn Nadiya, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
Faridpur. Eiglity-eightmah-ds; revenue Rs. 290,25G. Its principal mahals were 
Santor, Naldt, Mahmiidshiihi, and Naaratshahx. When Akbar’a army in 1574 
u . ' r Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad Khan, another Imper- 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. lie conquer-d, says the Akbnr- 
tmmah > Sarkars Bakl “ <w<J Fathabad (Faridpur) and settled and died there, 
it JS remarkable that close to Faridpur there is a village (now a railway sta¬ 
tion) called Khan-Khananpur, which probably was the residence of Murad 
ghan, and winch again is dose to a place called Rajbari fprobably the seat of 
„ ’■ la,,s • 11,8 aoi " ! were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 

by Mukund, the Rajah of Bhusna and Fatahabad. (See 

Jnhun, Sutrujit’ son \«\i 1 l ^ ^ °* and S * h 

reign was , n,tured ‘ * ukn,,d » Kwe trouble, and at length in §hfih Johan’s 

about 1772 broke up tbls^kar' 1 “ l - Dhl,ka N ' ,w5b Jifar Hl«» 

to the new Chaklab of Bhusna ’m,* ******* part of !t to and pnrt 

amdent Moslem colonies and \ " n8na h *\ nem «o0mr0dih and Dabhtobari, 

we dud Satrnjitpur dose to “ " ? ° % “ ** * U "-**’ 

apposite to Faridpur we find ' 0,0ny> at A1Skdih : wl ‘llst 

Muknnd-chor, which is again dose to '• Khan- 
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bcr of elephants belonging to the Rajah oF that place escaped into 
the jungles ; ever since which elephants are to be obtained in those 
jungles. And pepper also grows in those parts. 

SARKAR BARBAKABAD. 1 

Barbakabad. A good stuff called Gangajal is manufactured 
there, and large oranges also thrive there. 

SARKAR BAZUHA 2 

Sarkar Baznha is a forest of trees, these being trees of ebony 
which are used in construction of buildings and boats. And mines 
of iron are also found in that tract. 

- 0 - 

SARKAR SILHAT.* 

Sark a r Silhat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very woi made there ; they are famous for their beauty through- 

Khn.uanpfn:” station, referred to above. Satrnjit’s descendant or successor, 
tho notorious Raja Sitaram Rai, had his head-quarters at Mahmiidpur town, at 
the confluence of the Barasia and Madhnmati rivers, in Jessore. Quito close 
to Mahmudpur, is an old Musalman colony at Shirgaon. ( See Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II, p. 132, and Blochinann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 217). 

1 Sarkar Barbakahad, bo named after B irbak Shall, King of Bengal. It 
extended from Surka Lokhnauti, or Gaur, along the Padda to Bugura, and 
comprised portions of Muldali, Dinajpur, Rajshiihi, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the stuffs called khacih. Thirty eight mahnls ; 
revenue Rs 436,288- (See Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 137, and Blochmann’s 
Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 215.) 

2 8arkar Bazuha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakabad, and i- 
eluded portions of Rajshahi, Bogra, Pabna, and Maimaueingh, and reached ii: 
the south a little beyond tho town of Da: :a. Thirty.two tnalmlsj revenue 
Rs. 987,921. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. 137). 

* Sarkar dlhut adjoining to Sarkar Bazuha, chiefly extended cv. t of the 
Surma river. The country was conquered by Musalmans led by a warrior-saint, 
called Shall Jallal in the end of the fourteenth century, when the Afghan 
King Shamsuddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Gaur. Shkh JalllVs 
shrine in Silhat town till exists- Silhat cupplied India wiin eunuchs, and 
’ Jahangir issued an edict forbidding people of Silhat from castrating boys. 
Eight rnahals; revenue Re. 167,032 (Ain, Vol. Ii. p. 139^ Blochrnann’s Contr,, 
J.A.S.,.1873, pp. 210, 235, 278), 
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empire of Hindustan. And delicious fruits —such as 
oranges, &c., are obtained. And the China-root is also procured 
from that tract, and tho aloes-wood abounds in its mountains. It 
is said that in the last month of the rainy season, the l ud tree is 
felled and is left in water and exposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away. A kind 
of small bird called Banraj , which is black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-coloured, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Shir g an j is the name of another 
bird ; it is not different from Banraj in any way, except in this 
that the legs and the beak of Shir a an j are red. Both these arc 
flesh-eaters, and prey on small birds like sparrows, &c. 


SARKAR SHARI FABAD. 1 

Large cows, ablo to carry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large fighting-cocks are hied there. 

SARKAR MADARAN.* 

S;it’kbr* Madaran, i: on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 


AKBARNAGAR* 

AkbarnSgar alias Rajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a largo and populous city. And a Faujdar of 

t Sarknr siinrifabnd comprised south-eastern portions of Birbhuto and a 
largo portion of Bardwao. including Burdwan town. Twenty-six muhals ; 
revenue Its. r, 02, 218. (Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 139). 

a Surkar Madaran extended from Nagor in Western Birbbum over Bam- 
t‘Tr\ U !' am " dftr l< ’ nbovo Burdwan, and thence from t here over Khand 

tho pu art '• J I* Lhandrakon (western Unghli district) to Mandalgpt, at 

ri c,r •*?- mahQU: — *- w 

BNwrfftSi*,*° * ift the8eat ° r f!ovwnment of 

Singh, Ak bur’s Governor ofVrS u T "*** ° U ‘ * R8 '' h ,t lU 

W wq uem!y Akbarnrg r , aftoT ’ " a ” ed tho R «J'«*>-. an I 

t j t0 j r4 _ f u , ,r- .. r bmpetor Akbar. Before Mim tough, Baud, 

•«> last Afghan Kn.g of Boi.ga., bad fortified Agmatal (UM A.H J in hi ’ 
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vnftk. on bilralf of the Nazira of Bengal, resided there. At present 
it is in complete dilapidation and ruin. 

MALDAH. 

The town of Maldah 1 is on the banks of the river Mahanamia. 
At a distance of three karoh towards the north, is situate holy 
Panduah,* which contains the sacred shline of Ilazrat Makh- 
dum Shah Jalal Tabriz 3 (May God sanctify his shrine!) and the 

last stand against Mughuls under Khan Julian, Akbar’s geneial ( Badaoni , 
Vol. IT, p. 229). Subsequently, in the time of Jahangir, Rajtnahal was the 
racene of a sanguinary battle between Prince Shah Jahan and Jahangir's 
Viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, who was killed ( Iqbalmmah-i - 
Juhangtri, p. 221). It was for about twenty years the Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, under Prinoo Shall Rhuju, who adorn.;d tho city with beautiful rnarblc- 
palaces, no trace of which, however, now exists.—(See Ahi-i-Akbarl x Vol. II, 
P- 340). 

1 As c'\rly as 1086 A.C., the English East India Company, with permis- 
'ion of Emperor Auraugzob, established a silk factory here, and in 1770 A.C., 
English bazar, close to Maldah, was fixed upon ns the Commerced residency. 
Maldah is mentioned in the Tuzak-i-Jahangiri t “When I (Jahangir) was 
prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyaudin of Tax win, a Saifi Syed, who 
has since received the title of Mostafa Khnu. to give him and his children 
Bargana Maldah, a well-known Pan: an a in Bengal. This promise was now 
performed (1617 A.C.)”— See J.A.S., 1873, p. 2l5n. 

2 Panduah, like Guur, is situate in the district of MSlduh. ‘All Mubarak 
had his capital at Panduah,' and the third independent Masalnmu Afghan 
Kiug of Bengal, named Sham uddin Ilya- ijlpih fortified tlio place, and per¬ 
manently removed the headquarters horn :T»out 1353 A.C Panduah for 
over 50 yoars remained tho Capital of Bengal, during the reigns <.f bovcu 
A fghan independent Kings of Bengal, after which the capital wtr; in 1446 A.C. 
during the rehm of Nasiraddin Mahmud Shah re-transferred to Gaur, which 
was retained by Muhammad ms for about ihroo centnries us their capital. 
The principal buildings at Panduah are tho man so teams of Mnkhdiitn Shtib 
Jalial and bis grandson Qutb Shah, the Golden Mosque (1585 A.C ) with wall 
<4 granite, and tou domes of brick, the EkUikhi Mosque containing tho grave 
of Ghiasuddin I r , the fifth Musalman independent King * Bengal, the Adinn. 
M-v (fourteenth century) characterised by Mr. ForguflSon as tho most 
remarkable example of Pathan architecture, and the Satargarh (seventy 
towered) palace. Panduah waa once famous for its manufacture of indigenous 
paper, but this industry has now del out. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives 
. r detailed description of the ruins of Panduah, and the Kh ur- hhl Tnhi unutnah 
(an analysis of which Mr. Beveridge has publidml) supplmn on to it. 

ft Jalaluddin Tajnizi fraa a disciple of 3aid Tabriz", a vicegerent of 

Hhuhabnddm Shnrawardi, and altieud of Khw b i^atbuddm .ml .shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakorhvh. Shaikh Najmuddin, ^haikh-ul lslam at Delhi, boro him 
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mausoleum of Hazrat Niir Qutubu-l-‘Alam Bangali 1 (May 
God illuminate bis tomb!), which are places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
channels of various boons. For instance, every traveller and 
beggar who arrives there, and stops therein the night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for three meals. The servants there 
supply him from the public store-house, either with cooked 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, according to his 
position in life. And every year in the month of Shab-i-bamt or 
Zilhajh , whichever of these mouths falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a large number of people is held, so much so that 
laks of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days’ journey, 
such as Hughli, Silhat and Jahangirnagar, &c., come and congre¬ 
gate, and benefit by pilgrimage. And in Miildak and in its en¬ 
virons, good silk-stuff as well as a kind of cotton-stuff of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Pleuty of silk-worms are found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And for a period of 
time, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahanauda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Compauy, who 
make advances of money in the shape of bai ‘ sallam. Raw silk is 
‘ Iso manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases indigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
G;: ar, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-built factory 
lias been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maid ah was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Udney(May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, aud also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
U o above narrative has been given.'* 

Ciru .:y; so the saint went [io Bengal, ills tomb is in the port of Dov Mahal 
(or Mttldiveisle). Sc«> Aind AJtbari, Vol. II, p. 366. 

j — Nur Qufcbii-b'Alam was son and vicegerent of Shaikh Alau-l-Huq 
(tliu latter having been \ t-ogeretu of Shaikh Akhi Si raj). He was a mystic 
M eminence, and died ;,i A.H, 80S (A.C. 1405) and was buried at Panduah.- 
Wee Ain t Vol. II. p. 371. 

4 ^°t' c on > Barkan of Bengal 'principally compiled frjm Blochman-n^ Contribv,* 
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SECTION IV.—A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE RULE OF 
THE R.AIAN (THE HINDU. CHIEFS), IN ANCIENT 
TIMES, IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL 


'' v - 4 9 • • 

Since by the laudable endeavours of Bang, son of Hind, the 
dominions of Bengal were populated, bis descendants, one, after 

Hons, Taba'ial-i-Nfitiri, Tarlkh-i-FIrnz §hahi, Ain-i-Akbari , Badoani, Thomas’s 
Initial coipage, Iqbahmmqh-i-Jahangiri, Badshahnainah , and Alamgirnamah.) 

Before proceeding to iho next section, it may be noted here that 
onr author has not described all the Sarkars or old Musulman administrative 
divisions or districts of Bengal, 

Bengal bpfore Muhaiqjnudan conquest in 1198 A.C. consisted of five 
Divisions, namely ..(1) - Radha, the tract south of the Ganges and west of 
the Hughli; (3} Bagdi, the deltaic tract of the Ganges; (3) Banga, the 
tract to the eaSt and beyond the dolta; (4) Barondra, the tracts to the 
north of the' Padda and between the Karatya and Mahananda rivers, and (5) 
M it hi la, the county west of the Mahananda (See Hamilton’s “ Hindustan ”). 
These Divisions appear to have been under different Hindu ttajas or petty 
chieftains, who had uo cohesion amongst them, and were under no gianc 
to any central authority, and whose form of government wi^ patriarchal. 
Wheu Bakhtiar Khilji with eighteen troopers stormed Madia, then the 
Hindu capital of Bengal, and Conquered Bengal, in 1198 A.C. (591 A.H.) ho 
appears to have conquered Mi t hi la, Barendra, Ihn, id the north- western 
portion of Bagdi. Thu^raot was named Vi!ayet-i-L ikhnautT after its capital, 
Lakhnanti city. Its extent is roughly described in 1215 A. C. (041 A.H.) iu 
the Taba jat-i-Knfiri, p. 162, when its author Minhiju Siraj, visited Lakh mt\. 
Miuhaj ays that the Vilayet-i-Lakhnnuti lies to both aides of the Ganges, 
and consists of two wings, the eastern one is called Barendra, to which 
Deokot Iu longi, and the western called Hal (Radha) to which Lakbnanfi 
belongs, that on one side the town of Lrikhnauti is connected with 
Deokot, and on the other side with Lakhitor by eanBewav or em- 
banked road, ten days* distance. Deokot has been identified with an old 
fort, now known simply us Damdamah, on the left branch of the 
Piirnababa, sonth of Dinajpur, and close to Gnngarampnr. Bang < Kast 
Bengal appears to have been subdued in 1214 A. 0. (610 A.H.) by Sultan 
Ghiasnddin, an immediate successor of Bakhtiar Khilji (Tdbuq v> 103) 
During the rule of the Independent Musulman Kinged 8e..«al (13M toW 
A.C.), the extent of tl.e kingdom of Bangala or Hangul woe much more m , 
entlythanwi.P.t. is described in (.he Am-i-Akban, and invent rot! dm: call 
prepared by Akbar’s Finance Ministers, Khwujah Me iiUr AH and Todar Mull 
in 1582 A.0.—i 3ee J. A.S., XS73,- p. 254. Taba.qat-i-Nn-ii an, Ti.-siU-i-Fiiu 
§h'»hi, lhoran' Initi.d Ooiong, • ). In At,>- rent-roll, < following ];i ( 
Smkars are mentioned ns composing the kingdom of lien ; .1 Proper ;— 
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rendering them habitable in a beautiful form, ruled over 

Sarkar* North and East' of the Ganges. 

1 . Sackar Lakhnuuti or Jennatabud extending from Toliagadhi (near Col- 
gong), including a few mali ’ds now belonging to Bhagalpur and Purneah dis¬ 
tricts, and the whole of Maldah district. Sixty-six mahals; khalsa revenue, 
Es. 4,71,174. 

2. Sarkar Purneah, comprising a great portion of the present district of 
Purneah, as far as the Mahananda. Nine mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,60,219. 

3 . Sarkar Tajpur, extending over eastern Parneah, east of tlie Mahananda 
and western Dinajpar. Tvvonty-niuo mahals; revenue Rs. 1,62,096. 

4. Sarkar Panjrak, north-east of the town of Dinajpar, comprising a large 
part of Dinajpur district. Twonty-ono mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,45,081. 

5. Sarkar Ghoragliat, comprising portions of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra 
districts, a 3 far as the Brahmaputra. Eighty-four mahals; revenue 
Rs. 2,02,077. 

6 . Sarkar Barbakubad, comprising portions of Maldah, Dinajpar and 
large portions of Rajshahi and Bogra. Thirty-eight mahals; revenue 
Rs. 4,36,288. 

7 . Sarkar Bazuha comprising portions of Rajshahi, Bogra, Pabna, Muiman- 
aingh. and reaching a little beyond the town of Dacca in the south. Thiry-two 
mahals; revenue Rs. 9,87,921. 

8 uk«r Silhat. Eight mahals; revenue Rs. 1,67,032. 

9 . Sarkur Snnargaon, extending to both sides of the Megua and the 
Brahmaputra, including portions of western Tipperah, eastern Dacca, Maiinan- 
d , ) t and Noakhali. Fifty-two mahals; rev- ime 11s. 2,58,283.— (See also Dr. 
Wise's ‘ note on Sunargaon/ J.A.S , 1874, No. 1, p. 82). 

10. Sarkir Chatgam. Seven mahals; revenue, Rs. 2,85,607. 

Sarkars in the Delta of the Ganges. 

11. Sarkar Sfd.gaon comprised a small portion to the west of Iho liughli, 
whilst a large portion comprised the modern districts of the 24-Parganas to 
the Kibudak river, western Nadia, south-western Murahidah&d,' and extended 
in the south to Iluiiagaih I > slow Diuiu m ■ Harbour. To this Sarkar belonged 
mah;il iCnlkatta (Calcutta) which together with 2 oilier mahals paid in 1532 
a bind revenue of E i. 23,405. Fifty-three mahals; revenue Rs. 4.18,118 .—See 
also J.A.S., 1870, p. 280. 

1'.! Sarkir Mniimu IftV nd, so called after Mahmud Shah, King of Bengal 
(846 A..U.), comprising north-eastern Nadia, north-eastern Jessorr, and 
•western iWlmir. &ighty-oighl mahals; revenue, Hs. 2,90,256. 

13. Sarkar 11 - a,,v b <■ ^uprising southern Jessore and western Baqir- 
; j (Buckergiinge). i u-j Sarkur is * . named after tho havoli pergatiah 
1 -. iutlifat"bad (or olofuaaoc of Khalifah * Khuin Jahun) near Bageriuit, Tho 
largest trmhal of tills Sarkar Wu.s Jesar (Jessore) or Rasulpur, Thirty-live 
mahals j revenue, its. 135,053. In t>lu ; SnrV a* is also Alai pur, which X > n»fessnr 
Ib 'C I.uiuna surmifch^ 1" have In :*n the residence of Sub u A laud fin Husain 
Si! 1 « before the latter became K: . ,[■ Bengal. 
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14. Sarkar Fatlinbad, so called after Fath Shah, King of Bengal (88G A.H.) 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, a'large part of FnrTdpur, northern 
Baqirganj, a portion of Dhaka district, the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur, 
and Sondip, at the month of the AlegtLa. The town of Farldpur lies in the 
havoli pergana of Fatliabad. 31 mnlWrf* revenue Rs. 1,99,239. 

15. Sarkar Bakla or Bogla, donth-easfc of tho preceding, comprised 
portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Four mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,78,759. 

Sarkars South of the Ganges and T Vest of the Bhagi>-ati ( Sughli .) 

16. Sarkar Udner, or Tandah, comprising the greater portion of 
Murshklabad district, with portion of Birbhum. Fifty- two mahals; revenue 
Ks. 6.01,985. Sulaiman Shah Kararani, the last bat one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tandah from Gaur in 1564 A C., 
that is, 11 years be for ' tho min of tho latter.— (Arn-i-AJcbarl, Vol. IT, 
p. 1 30n. ) 

17. Sarkar Shnrlfubad, south of tho preceding, comprising remaining por¬ 
tions of Birbhum, and a large portion of Burdwan districts, including tho 
town cf Burdwan. Tweuty-e>ix mahals ; revenue R j . 5,62,218. 

18. Sarkar • s 'ulai»n5nahiid J so called after Snlaiman Shah, King of Bengal, 
comp- ising a few southern parganas in the modern districts of Nadia, Burdwan 
and tho whole north of Hughli district. Panda ah on tho T". I. R. belonged 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of tho Sarkar called Sulaimnuabad (after¬ 
wards charged to Salftnabiid) was on the left bank.of tho Damudar. south- 
cast of the town of Burdwan. Thirty -one mahals ; revenue Ks. 4,40,749. 

19. Sarkar Madaran, extended in a semicircle from Nagor in western Bir- 
bhnm, over Raniganj along the Den udar t above Burdwan, and from there 
over Klmnd Ghosh, JuhauabSd, Ohandrakona (western Hoghli district) 
to Mandalghat at tbe mouth of the Knpnarnin river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue 
Rs. 2,35,085. 


The a!.ovc 19 Sarkiirs which made up Bengal Proper in 1582, paid a revenue on 
khatsa lands (crown lands) inclusive of a ft v. dut ?ea on p.t’.t, ha : and fisheries 
« f Ks. 6,3.37,052. According to Grant the vAlne of jagir lauds was fixed at 
li *' 4 > : in 15s - - N ( ant! fro:. 1 • fovo }fc, Rh. 10,685,941 was the 

total revenue of Bengal.—(Sen J.A.S . 1873, p. 219). ThiB was levied from 
ryuts in specie, ns the equivalent of tho sixth share of the entire produce,T 
tU * ,a,td ' c,ftimed h .v the sovereign aa his share.—(See Ahi+Akhar*). Pr r>5 and 
6 * Voh 2 * i0uU *° 11 remains in force during the reign of Jahangir. Under 

Sh ih Jahnn, tho boundaries of Bengal were extended on the south-west Mcdni 
par and Hijli huvmqbeeu annexed to Bengal, ftn d in the east and north-east b v 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hajo, and when Prince Shujn. n , made 
Governor of Bom, .1 ho made about 1658 A.C.. a new reef.mO nliich showed 
34 Sarkars and 1.350 mahals, auda total revenue in khaha and lands, , ' 
K^. 1,31,15,9.>7--(&< J.A.3., 1873. p, 219). Shuja/a rent-roll romainel in 
force fill 1722 A C , an addition having been made after tho • < conquest of 
Chittagong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Behar in Aniang^eb’g tinm lu 
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of tho country of Bengal was Rajah Bhaglrat, 1 of the Khatri tribe 
For a long period he held the sovereignty of Bengal. At length he 
went to Delhi and was killed with Darjudhan 2 in the wars of the 
Mahabbiirat. His period of rule was 250 years. After this, 
23 persons amongst his descendants, one after another, ruled for a 
period of nearly 2,200 years. 8 After that, the sovereignty passed 


that year, Nawab Jafar Khan (Mnrshid Qnli Khan) prepared his ‘Kamil 
Jama* Tumarl * or ‘ perfect rent-roll/ in which Bengal was divided into 34 
Sarkars, forming 13 chaklahs, and subdivided into 1,660 pprganas, with a revenue 
of Rs. 1,42,88,186. After the rulo of Nawab Jafar Khan, Abwab revenue 
(imposts as fees, &c.), appeared in the books. In the time of Shuja Khan, Nawab 
Jafar’s successor, the Abvjabs (see Blochmann’s Contributions and Grant’s 
report) amounted to Ra. 21,72,952, and they rapidly increased under Nawahs 
Ali Vardi Khan and Kasim Khan, so that when the E.I. Company in 1765 
acquired the Dewavi from Emperor Shah Alam, the net amount of all revenue 
collected in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Rs. 2,56,24,223. 

I respectfully differ, however, from Professor Blochmann’s conclusions on 
one point. He would seem to suggest that the abov extent of territory with 
the above Revenue, as gathered from Todar Mal’s rent-roll prepared in 1582 
and also from the Ain-i-Akbari, Iqbalnamah, Padshahnamah and Alamgirnamah 
might be taken to represent the territorial and fiscal strength of the Musalman 
Bengal kingdom of pre-Mughal times —(J.A.S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
is vitiated, in view of the fact, that the Musalman Bengal kingdom in pre-Mughal 
times included for the moat part the ic~hole of north Behar, and, under several 
Musalman Bengal rulers, also south Behar as far westward as Sarkars 
Mungher and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
tiie territorial and financial strength of the Musalman Bengal kingdom in 
pro-Mughal times was greater than what is arrived at in Professor iilocli- 
uiann’s conclusions. In the Ain-i*Akbari y Orissa is included in tie f'- bah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkars. Thus, the Subah of Bengal is 
described as consisting cf 24 Sarkars (that in, including 5 Sarkars of Orissa), 
and 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to be Ils. 1,49,61 182-15-7.—(See 
A x , Vol. II, p 129). M u tarn ad Khan who was attached to Emperor 
J-.hnngir’s Court, in his account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
il.ut the revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty laks in rupees.— (Vide 
Iqbulmimah-i-Jahnnyi i, p. 60). 

• Bhaglr:.* h or Bl ue hit, son of Naruk, had his Capital at the city 

•A Pragjateapur (identified with tho modern Ganhati), is described in the 
Sfahobharat as espousing the cause of Darjiidfcan, end as bung slain by the 
victorious Arjfin. According to the Aimi- Akbari, p. 144, Vol. 2, Bhagirut or 
Bhagdut bad twonty-threo BiKcossor; in h'a dy mu-ay. 

^ According to the Am, P» 147, Jaijudhan 

8 This ie the period during which his dynurty ruled. In fclv0 Abi, p. 144, 
241b years. 
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from his family to Noj Gouriali, 1 who belonged to the Kyesth 
tribe, and for 250 2 years he and his eight descendants ruled. 
The fortune of sovereignty passed from his family also to Adisur, 3 4 * 
who was also a Kyesth, and eleven persons, including himself and 
his descendants, ascending the throne, ruled for 714 years over the 
Kingdom of Bengal. And afterwards the sovereignty passing from 
his family to Bhiipal Kyesth, the hitter with his descendant? 
forming ten persons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of 69b 
years. When their fortune decayed, Siikh Sen Kyesth with his 
descendants, numbering seven persons, ruled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangalah) for 160 r years. And these sixty-one persons 
ruled absolutely over this kingdom for a period of 4,240 years. 
And when the period of their fortune was over, their fortune 
ended. Sukh Sen, 6 of the Boido caste, became ruler, and aft3* 
ruling for three years over this kingdom, died. After this, 
Ballal Sen, who built the fort of Gaur, occupied the throne 
of sovereignty for fifty yeai\s, and died. After this, Lakliman 
Sen for seven years, after him Madhu Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisu Sen for fifteen years, after him Sada ben for 
eighteen years, and after him Nanj 7 8 for throe years ruled. When 
the turns of these were over, Rajah Lakh mania, - son of Lakh man, 
sat on the throne. At that time, the seat of government of the 
Rais of Bengal was Nadiah, 9 and this Nadiali is a weli-knowu 
city, and a seat of Hindii learning. At present, though compared 
v th the past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, still it is famous for its 
learning. The astrologers of that place, who were known over the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and sooth sayings, unitedly 


l In the Ain, p> 145, “ Bhoj G&uriaW > 

* In the Aiu, p, 145, “ 520 years.” 

8 In the Ain, “ Adsnr.” 

4 In the Ain, p. 146, “ 106 years.” 

6 In the Ain, “ 45 44” years. 

8 In the Ain, “ Snkli Sin.” Ho is nut dene ribod as a Botdo. 

^ In the Ain, “ Nau^ah. ! ' 

8 In Fcrishta “ Lakhtnanah ” j in “ Lakhmaniah. ** 

9 In Tabaq to-i-Na^iri, “Naadiah” or ‘ now isio ” According to current 
Jegond9, it was founded in 1063 A.C. by Lakh man Sgn, son of Ballnl Sen, who 
resided partly at Ganr, and principally nt Bikrampnr, in Dacca district/. 
Muhammad Bakhta * Khilji in 594 A TI or 1198 A.C. formed the fort of 
Nadiah, and conquered Bengal with eighteen troopers—-a sad commentary m 
tho feebleness of the Hindu Uajah 1 
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at the time of delivery, informed Lakh mania’s mother, that at this 
hour, an unlucky child would be born, who would bring about 
bad luck and misfortune, and that if it be born after two hours, it 
would succeed to the throne. This heroine ordered that both her 
legs should be bound together, and she should be suspended wiili 
her head downwards ; and after two hours she came down, arid the 
child was brought forth at the auspicious moment, but its mother 
died. Rajah Lakhmania for eighty years occupied the throne. 
In justice, he bad no equal, and in liberality lie bad no match. 1 
It is said that his gifts amounted to no less than one hundred 
thousand. Towards 2 the end of bis life, when the perfection of the 
period of bis sovereignty approached decay, the astrologers of 
tlr-t place said to Rajah Lakh mania: “ From our knowledge of 
astrology, we have come to know, that shortly your sovereignty 
would come to an end, and that your roligion would cease to be 
current in this kingdom. ” Rai Lakhmania, not regarding this 
prediction as truthful, put the cotton of neglect and ignorance in 
his ear, but many of the elite of that city secretly moved away to 
different places. And this prediction was fulfilled by the invasion 
of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, as will be 
soon related hereafter. 




AN ACCOUNT OF THE DOMINATION OF CERTAIN 
HINDU RAIS OVER THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL, 
AND OF THE CAUSE OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
IDOL-WOUSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. 

Be it not hidden that, in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalah) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to the Maharajah of Hindu¬ 
stan, who ruled over the throne at Delhi. For instance, Suraj, 5 


' This account is reported in several Musalmau histories, such as Tabaqafc- 
i Naisrj, Feriftbta, Am-i*Akbari. The Tabaqat, p. 151, being the noareat con- 
temporary record, may be specially referred i >, especially as its author, 
Alinludu-s-Biraj, shortly after, in 613 A.H. vieued Lakbnanti. Ono Ink cowrie 
is meant. 

2 Mlifbuja-a-Sirai in the Tabaqat, j,p 150 and 151, pnyn a high euloginm to 
this Rajah, and extols hia virtue-’ : id liberality, and winds up by saying! 
“May God lessen Ins punishment ? n tlm next world ! ” Verily, Minhaj wag 
himsi If liberal in bis views! 

® In F< t i, hta (For. text)* Vol. 1, 121, Bahdnj, lather of Suraj, is described 

ua dcBctr clcd from Noah. It is worthy of note, that in the district of Monghyr ? 
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a powerful Rajah, subjugated the Kingdom of Dakhin 
(Dakin). At that time, his deputies commenced grasping and 
usurping; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol-worship°dates 
from his time. It is said that, in the beginning, Hind, having seen 
and heard from his father Ham, son of Koah (pence be on him! ) 
devoted liimself to the worship of God ; and that liis children also, 
in the same manner, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
Maharaj, 1 a person coming from Persia perverted the people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I ffluxen of time, some became star- 
worshippers, and others fire-worshippers. In the time of Rai 
Suraj, a Brahmin, coming from the mountains of J hark and, 8 
entered his service, and taught the Hindus idol-worship, and 
preached that everyone preparing a gold or silver or stone imago 
of his father and grandfathe r, should devote himself to its wor- 
fchip; and this practice became more common than other practices. 
And at the present day in the religious practice of Hiudus, tlic 
Wo? idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 

8a y fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasht 3 In 


on the southern hank of the Ganges, noar Maulanagar, there is a town called 
uni jk- u h, or fort of Suraj.” Might not this place have been t he birthplace 
or seat of government of Rajah Suraj in the text ? The locality is c y which 
would facilitate his excursion into the Dakhin through the defiles of the 
y indhya rauge, of which the text speaks. 

. 1 ™ 3 i8 apparently a mistake in the text for “ Rai Bahtin j, ” who m men- 
tioned in Ferishtu as the father of Rai Siiraj, and as n descendant of Noah. 

2 We meet with the namo of “Jharkand’* in the “ Akharnamah " ; it was 
the Musalmau appellation of “Chutia Nagpur’’ just as Bharkund was tho 
Mu sal uum appellation of f< £ withal Parganna.” 

I he Aryans mast have fallen very low in the scale of spiritualism, 
to hav. needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Chutia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sonthaii Brahman. 

This impriugement of “spiritual light ” from the defiles of Chutia Nagpur 
tract, in tho time of Rajah Suraj, strengthens my surmise that Sf.ru,• rb 
which is not far from Chutia Nagprn- , , ., tho homo or rcsideneo of Kaiah 
Sm-nj. It may also be noted that tlio Son.halese worship images of their 
ancestor*, which worship is referred to in tho tort 

Zaidasht or Zartaaht or [Zardahush is the name oI a person descends 
from Manuehahar, and ».diaoiple of Tythagorai. During the raign of Kmpenr 
Gashtup of Persia ho claimed to be a prophet, and introduced fire-.vo.ship. 
The Mugians regard him as a prophei. and say that his namo was Ibrahim, 
and conajclov his book the Zend (or Zeudavurta), a a a rert;; led book, lie is 
supposed to have been the Zoroast r of tho Greeks. 
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time of Gashtasp, 1 Emperor of Persia, and spread to Kabul 
and Slstan and throughout the empire of Persia, and that, in 
process of time, the kiugdom of Bengal became subject to the Rais 
of Hindustan, and the Rais of Bengal, paid revenue and sundry 
tributes. After this, Shangaldip,' 2 emerging from the environs 
of Koch, 3 became victorious over Kldar, and founded the city of 
Gaur, and made it the seat of government, and for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan. 
When Shangaldip collected four thousand elephants, one lak 
cavalry, and four Liks of infantry, the breeze of insolence wafted 
in the recesses of his brain, and he ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia, 4 as was hitherto the practice with the Rais of 
Hindustan. And when Afrasiab 5 deputed some one to demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted him. Afrasiab flew into' 
rage, and despatched his General, Pirau-vlsah, with fifty thousand 


I Gashtasp or Ke^htab was the Darins Hystaspns of tho Greeks, and 
belonged to the Kainian djnasty ; Ivin son, Iafuudiar, was the Xorxea pf tho 
Greeks, and his grandson, Bali man, was tho Arfcaxerxes Longimanus of tho 
Greeks, (Seo NnmaM>Khuarnan t p, 59). 

* In Femhtn, '* Shangaldip ” is called “ Shangal,” and so in tho text in 
another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 233, tho following 
account of Shangaldip or Shangal appears: fl Shangal, towards the close 
of the reign of Kajah Kedur Brahman, emerging from the environs of Koch 
fivoch Behnr) won a vick ?-y over Kedar, and founded tlio City of Lnkhnauli, 
which is otherwise known as Gaur. ghangal mobilized a force of four thousand 
elephants, on elak cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, tho King of Turan or Tartary or Soytbia. Becoming enraged, 
, (Vasiab deputed his generalissimo, Pirau-Visah, with fifty thousand cavalry, 
to chastise khangal.” The rest of the account of Ferishta tatties with that 
in the text. 

« Kueh Behar used to bo kuownin early days os tho tract of the “Koch 
tribe ** or simply as “ Koch. 1 * 

4 “ Iran ” or Persia boro in the text is ovidontly a mistake for “ Turan ** or 
Tartary oi Scythia, of whie . Afrasiub was monarch. This indicates the 
subjection of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a remote period. 

b Afr. dab (conquer' >r of Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. Ho was a Mongol ;-.y birth. He conquered Portia, killod Nazar 
with his own hand, and reigood diero for about twelve yen™, about seven 
centuries before tho Christian era, but wr^ subsequently driven beyond the 
Oxus by a famous chief called Zalzar. Afrisiiib again overran Persia, 
but wn 4 at lust dch ao. r i and slain in Arzibijan by Zalznr and his celebrated son, 
Knstanq the Persian Hercules. Afrasioyab appears, however, to have bs-en a 
family surname, like the Pharaoaha, the Ptolemy#, tho OtvsruM, 
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Mongols, thirsty for blood. In the mountains of Koch, near the 
limits of Ghoraghat, in Bengal, an engagement took place ; for 
two clays and nights the fighting continued. Although the Mon¬ 
gols displayed deeds of bravery, and put to the sword fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Indian army, they could effect nothing. The Mongols also lost 
eighteen thousand of their numbers, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the forehead of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongol's country was distant, the Mongols gave up fighting, 
and retiring into tho mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
entrenched themselves, and sent to Afrasiab an account narrating 
tho state of things. At that time, Afrasiab was in tho town of 
Gangdozh, which is situate midway between Khnta and China, 
and is distant a month’s journey on the other side from Khanba. 
Ugh. 1 On the simple receipt of the account, and being apprised 
of the state of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shaugal, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 


pressing the siege hard against Pi ran, and was about to put all to 
the sword, he ( Afrasiab) attacked him on the way. The Hindus, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like tho constellation of the boar. Pi ran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid his obeisance to Afrasiab, Afrasiab 
threw down on the soil of annihilation as many of the Hindu 


army as he could And Shnngnl with tho remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lakhnauti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afi asiab, could not prolong his stay at Lakhnauti 
more than a day, and took refuge in the hills of Tirhut. And 
tho Mongols, ravaging tho Kingdom of Bengal, spared no tva; - 
of fertility. And when Afrasiab planned an expedition towards (ho 
hills of Tirhut, Shan gal begged forgiveness for his misbehaviour 
through wise envoys, and presented himself before Afrasiab with 
a sword and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of TO.ran. Afrasiab, being pleased, bestowed the Kingd om 
of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan on Shangal’s son, 
and carried Khan gal in Ids company, and in the battle of LUma- 


t The;capital of China used to be culled iu those days *'£-haubali:,i ,** or 
“ City of the Great Khim.” 
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waran Sh.augal was killed at the hands of Rustam. 1 And in the 
reign of Rajah Jaichand, 8 owing to whose neglect, decay had over¬ 
taken several provinces of Hindustan, and for years Hindustan 
did not see its normal stale, ruin was visible over the whole empire 
of India. At that time, certain Rajahs of Bengal, finding an oppor¬ 
tunity, and grasping at domination, became independent. And 
when Fur (Porus), 3 who w r as a relation of the Rajah of Kumayun,* 
emerged, lie first subjugated the province of Kumayun, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dahlii, brother of Jaichand, who had 
founded Dehli/ subjugated Kanuj, and after this lie marched with 
his force towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of the sea. And this Porus is he, who was killed at tho 


1 Rustam, the Persian Here ales. He was a snee tsfnl general under tho 
first kings of the Kaianian dynasty, in thfe’ir wars of defence against the in¬ 
cursions into Persia of the Taraninn or Scythian monarchs. For a graphic' 
account of those stirring warfares between the Scythians or Turanians or 
Mongolians and Iranians or Persians, see u Shahuumah ” of Firdausi, the 
Homer of the East. It is worthy of note that Firdansi, in his immortal Persian 
epic, gives also the name of an Indian prince ns Shangal, in connection with 
the adventures of Bahrain Ganr, a Persian monarch of the Snssanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps, this later Shangal 
was a descendant of the original Shangal taken captive by Afrasiab, tho 
Scythian monarch. In this connection, it may also bo noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in the tc.H, that- there were the following 
four dynasties of old Persian kings: (I) Pugh (Indians, including tho Kaimurns, 
the JamHiidg, and the Fariduns; f2) the Kaianians, founded by Kr ikabad 
about GOO B.G., including Khnsrau or Kai Khusrau, Bahmnn, and Darah or 
Dr.ilus &c. (3) Ashkanms, including HormnZ, &c., &c. (4) the SaRsanians, 
founded in 202 A C. by Ardisher Babegan, including Bahrain Gaur and 
Kaushirvan, &c. (See vimai-Khnaninn, a short Persian History of Persia 
by Mirza M almm mad). 

2 At the time when Sul pin Muiznddln Muhammad Sam alias Shahab- 
udin Ghorl, made incursions into HinduRajah Jaichand Ruthor r. led 
at Kananj and Benares, end R^jah Pctlnura Tonwar ruled at Delhi. Tabaqal , 

p. 120. 

3 But it most bo noted that there is in the u ::t (probably owing to mistake of 
the copyist of the original manuscript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related 

* In the neighbour' ood oi tho Punjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porus, who had advanced E m Kanauj. and put him to rout. 

6 Abut Fazl in the dm ays; c A part of the northern mountains of the 
Sabah of Delhi is r, alk ) Kumayun. Here are mine 9 of gold, silver, lead, 
iron, copper, and borax. Hero are also found the mu- k-d< or and he Hulas cow 
and silkworms ” v. \ol. 2, p» 280, 
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hands of Alexander After this, Rajah Madiw Rath or,' like whom 
there had been few such powerful Rajahs iu Hindustan, marching 
wi h his forces, conquered the Kingdom of LakhnautI, and allotted 
it to bis nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern¬ 
ment, returned to Kanauj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
t ime, the Rajahs of Bengal again asserting independence, continued 
to rule peacefully, s 

Inasmuch as the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Musalman sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu Rais, ho reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley 
and gives it permission to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sovereigns. 


an account of the beginning of the illumi- 

ration op the DARKNESS OF BENGAL BY THE 

* AYS 0F the world-illuminating sun of 

i'HE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE CN 
HIM!) BY THE ADVENT OF MALIK IKHTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAR KHILJl, AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM: - 


1 In Ferishta, “ Itamdeo Rnthor.” 

3 Mi-jt or these legends am! lr ditioua regarding BeDgal and Tn<li* p 
pre*Moslem titn.- « have been borrowed by oar author from Ferishta P ~ 
f mo8t th ^ «»"■'<* of a . n,, mass of mythological lictl s t, T 

that Mia and Bengal in very early nil"had ^ pmi ,10 ^ 8, ' a, ' ^at, ? in ' ilCaU,H) 
sort with Scythia and (through the latter ) with lWa Tta7,"“' 
ethnologioally, these Scythian incurs; r Bait 4 to 
aa.nrct.ire of Scythian end Aryan races in India, which admixture war 
mu. her complicated by u • subsequt ,t Dravidian incursions fren tl R r n „ 
o 
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CHAPTER I. 


A DESCRIPTION of the rule of the musalman 
RULERS WHO RULED OYER THIS KINGDOM OF 
BENGAL, AS VICEROYS OF THE EMPERORS OF 
DELHI. 1 

Be it not hidden from the enlightened hearts of those who 
enquire into t-lie histories of Musalman sovereigns and rulers, 
that the commencement of the effulgence of the sun of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 
period of the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-dm Aibak, 8 Emperor of 

i Yhis period extended from 1198 A.C. to 1338 A.C. 

3 This is not quite accurate. Bengal was conquered by Bakhtiar JQplj-al- 
GhazI ( Tabaqat-i’Naviri , p. 140), in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. (for the discussion 
jj"the date, see Tabaqat , p. 150, and BlochxnamPa contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Emperor Bhalmbuddin Ghori alias Muiznddin Muhammad 
Sam was yofc dive, and whilst Qutbnddin Aibak ruled at Delhi, as the 
latter** Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musalman occupation 
of Delhi, which took place in 587 A.H. or 1191 A.C. ( Tabaqat , pp. 
139, 140 andl28). Ho waa called " Aibak,” because his little linger was 
feeble or paralyzed (Tabaqat, p. 138), whilst according to another account, 
“Aibak” signified the “brilliant chief.” His name is preserved in 
his Capital by the Qutb mosque and by the Qufcb Minur, though these wore 
erected to commemorate other more or less forgotten worthies. Bnkhti£r 
Khilji in the first instance conquered Bengal on his own initiative, though he 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Rhaliabuddin and subsequently 
of ( t »» ibuddin, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi ( Tabaqat , p. 140). 
That, this was so. appears from the circumstance that iu the list of Maluks 
and Sulfuna under Bhahabuddiu alias Mnizu-d-din contained in Tabaqat 
(pp. 14C and 137), Bakhtiar is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qut.buddku 
In this contact ion, it is worth noting that owing to a popular atid common 
fallacy, these early pre-AIughul Moslem rulers of India l ave been described 
us 1 Pa than, rulers of India** As pointed out by Major liaverty in his trans- 
lation of Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, ...uLher the Ghorie, nor th hr slaves, “the SDvc- 
kings of Delhi,” nor the Tnghlaks, nor the Kk.ljis wore Afghans or 
i pathuns/ but that they wore all Turkish tribes. (See also Tabaqat i-Na$xri t 
p. 150, where the expression “ Turlcdn ” or ‘ Turks * is constantly employed 
with reference l > the first Ifusalnmn conquhrors d Debar and Bengal). 
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the origin of the titlo “ Aibak” is Unit hi3 little finger 
was feeble; hence he was called ‘ Aibak. ’ When Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din in 590 A.H. wrested by forco the fort of Kol from tbo 
Hindus, an’ captured one thousand horses and an immense 
booty, the news spread that Sultan Mui’zu-d-din Muhammad Sam, 
also called Sultan Shahabu-d-din, had planned expeditions for 
the conquests of Kaniij and Bauaras. Sultan Qntbn-d-din 
marched forward from Kol to receive him, presented to him the 
booty of Kol with other valuables, and becoming recipient of a 
special Khila’t, formed the vanguard of the imperial forces, and 
marched ahead. And engaging in battle with the forces of the 
Rajah of Bauaras, lie routed them, and at length, slaying ou the 
battle-field Rajah Jaichand, the Rajah of Bauaras, he became vic¬ 
torious. Sultan Shababu-d-diu, marching with a force from the 
rear, moved up and entered tlio city of Bauaras, and pillaging 
tho whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, carried o£E 

as booty incalculable treasures and jewels. Ihe Su tan K '' 
turned ' to Ghazni. And the Kingdom of Bengal as an adjunct 
of tho Empire of Delhi, was left in the hands of Qutbu-u-din. 
Sultan Quthu-d-din entrusted to Malik Tkhtiarn-d-dlu Muham¬ 
mad Bukhliar KUilji tho Vicerovalty of the Provinces of Bein' r 
and Lakhnauti. 1 Muhammad Bakhtiar, who was one of the 

According to the < HaaaHk-ul-MumaUk,’ says Major loverly in an article in 
A.S.J. for 1875, No. 1, p. 37, “the KUalj are a tribeof Turks which in former 
times -ir ttled in Garmsir, between bjistun and the legion of Uiud. K .V au 
in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe ili- :toniH l x ' 
and all speak tho Turkish language.” IhoKhuIjs or hliMiis li.ivt ' • 

several writers erroneously confounded with the Afghan u \ w o 
or «< Ghiljis.” The first Afghan or ‘ Pathau ’ who sat on the throne of Delhi, 
was Suit ' u Bahlnl of tlio Lodi tribe, the thirtieth Musalman ruler o u la, 
counting from Qatbuddiu Aibak. . 

1 Tt is worthy of note that in the times of Bakhtiar Khilji ,tnf 110 unmo- 
diai« auwcaaorcs South Behar was included in the Bengal or Lakhn&ut, 
V-.ei. yaltv. South Beimv was separated from the Bengal Viceroyal y in 
h 11. by Emperor Altamsh who placed it under a distinct governor* named 
Alauddin Jan’ On withdrawal of the Emnoror, Boh nr w tB again aanehcd 
by the Bengal ruler, Ghtaauddm ( p.oo T<*kaqat-i-N<isiri> P- 163). It continued 
to be a part of the Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghluanddir 
Tughlak agaiu separated it. Beliar belonged to the S? rqi Kiugd a. of 
Jaunpur from 1397 A.C.; again under Ibrahim Bahadur Khan, son ot 
Governor Davya Kh^n, assumed independence in Be bar, with the title o' 
Rhnh Muhammad, and about 1498 \,G. or about 903 A/II South Bohm 
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chiefs of Ghor 1 and Gannsir, was a brave man, wdl-buiG and 
very strong.* In the beginning, he was in the service of Sultan 
Shababn-d‘din Ghori at Ghazni. H- was , allowed a small 
allowance, as neither he was externally prepossessing, nor was hi3 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Muham nad Bakhtiar 
came to Hindustan in the company of the Sultan, stayed behind, 
and did not even then get into the good graces of the Ministers 
of Hindustan. Departing thence, he went to Burdawon 8 to' 
Anghal Beg who was the ruler over the Doab Country, and there 
gaining in eminence, he advanced himself to the exalted office of 
generalissimo. And the tract of Kambalah* and Betall was 
given to him as a jaglr. From there he went in the service of 
Malik Hassama-d-din 6 to the Subah of Audit (Oude). Subduing 


again became more or le^s subject to t he Masai man Kings of Gaur, Husain 
Shah and Nasrat Shah. Under the early Mughul Emperors, Behar was again 
formed into a distinct §ubah, but under the later Moghuls, it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa in the great Bengal Viceroyalty. 
North Behar appears to have been generally included in the Musahnau 
Kingdom of Bengal (see Tarikk-i-Firms Skdhi, pp. 451 and 586). 

1 Abul Fazl places * Ghor ’ to the north of Kandahar, and * Gannsir ’ to tho 
west ->f Kandahar. In * Garnish’ lay the city of Ferozkoh, the capital of the 
Ghorian Sultans. 


8 Tabaqat-i-Nfisiri, (Pers. text, p. 146) which is tho nearest contemporary 
ount, describes Bakhtiar Kbil.ji aa “ active. agile, >>rave, bold, learned nr.d 
iQteUigent. ,, It says that he went to Ghazni to seek service uuder, Sultan 
Moizuddin, but owing to his slender appearance was rejected by the Sultan’g 
War Minister. Disappointed, Bakhtiar came to Delhi, where also ho was 
rejected by the War Minister (Dewaud-'Arz). 

3 In Tabnqat• i.Na?iri p. 147, which is the most reliable account, 4 Badaon/ 
i’he Tdbaqat mentions the name of the feudatory of Badaon to bo Sipa&alar 
Hazbaru-d-dln Hasau Arnab. 

4 Major itaverty identifies Bakhtiar ffi ilji’s fagir lands with tho parganahs 

of ‘Bhngwat and Bhoiii/ Booth of Benaras, and east of Chunargarh. Professor 
Blochmunn consider* tins identification satisfactory. (See Ku\orty , a tr .aela- 
iion of Tubuqat-{»Jt<atiri Blocbmaun’s oontr. to history and Geography 
of Bengal). * a 


® This account does nob accord strictly with what is contained in the 
Tabaqat*i*Naairi, (IVra. text, p. 147), the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. In Tabuqat, •/.. *q stated that after being rejected by War Minister# 
both at Ghazni and at Delhi, owing to his slender appearance, BakHt^r 
Khilji proceeded to Badaon, piczuniod himself before iu feudal barem 
general Ilazbaru-d-din Hassan Arnab, who alloti -d him n fixod pay, *hai 
thence Bakhtiar p> - led to Oudh and pi c .-, jtr.d birnscb bob wo its feuc-’o 
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lie advanced himself farther in rank and dignity. 
When the fame of his bravery and liberality, and the reputation of 
his heroism and gallantry, spread over the confines of Hindustan, 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din who, not yet ascending the throne of Delhi, 
was still at Labor, sent to him valuable Khila’fc, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him an illuminated Farman of 
Chiefs hip over the province of Debar, deputed him there. And 
Muhammad Bakhtiar marching quickly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillage. It is said that in Behar there 
was a Hindu Library which fell into the hands of Muhammad 
Bakhtiar. The latter enquired from the Brahmins as to the reason 
for the collection of the books. The Brahmins replied that the 
whole town formed a college, and that in the Hindi language a 
college was called Behar, and that hence that town was so called. 
After this, when Muhammad Bakhtiar being victorious* returned 
to the service of the Sultan, he became more renowned and 
enviable than other servants. And his rank was advanced so 
much, that the juice of envy set allowing amongst Sultan Qutbu- 
d-diu’s other officers, who burned in the fire of envy and shame, and 
combined to expel and destroy him, so much so, that one day in 
flie presence of the Sultan, in regard to his strength and prowess, 
f'fioy said unanimously that Muhammad Bakhtiar, owing to exuber¬ 
ance of strength, wanted to fight with an elephant. The Sultan 
Wondering questioned him. Muhammad Bakhtiar did not disavow 
hhis false boastfulness, though he knew that the object of the 
dissociates of the king Was to destroy him In short, one day when 
all the people, the elite as well as the general public, assembled in 

baron, Malik Hassamuddin Ugkalbak, who eoufenmd on him flofs of Sahlat 
and Sahli (identified with Bhagwat aud Bhoeli), and finding him brave and 
bold seat him (apparently on roconnoiteriug expt Jo ions) towards Munir near 
Patna, and Behar town. In thusn roconnoitering expeditions for ono or two 
years, Bakhtiar gn'h-rcti :« large booty, ; n the Delhi Viceroy (Qatha-ldin) 
recognized tardily Bnkhliuik merits. It would thus appear that but for 
BuMitiur’a own ten wit\. the stupidity of the War ministers of Ghaznin ntid 
: . viuld have robbed the Itulo* Modem Dm pi re of a valuable recruit, .> d 
pm haps postponed indefinitely its rapid expansion towards Behar and Bengal ! 

In Tabaqat-i.^iri.pp. 117 and 148 it h, stated that BuUtiur V n )o ,m, d 
himself before the gate of the fort of Relmr v.ith two hundred l.ow-girtl.a 
and armours covered v.-ith for-oloth («£*■* j )% and stormed the fort, and 
that Bakhtiar !.ad with him at the lime two wise brother*, named Nmi-m i- 
dia nnd Samsamuddin (of Farghana). 
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Darbar , a white rogue elephant was brought to the White Castle 
(Qasr-i-Sufed). Muhammad Bakhtiar tying up the loin of his 
garment on the waist, came out to the held, struck the elephant’s 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, including those assembled, and the envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded. The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar special Khila’t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave him numerous largesses. Muhammad Bakhtiar, 
in the same assembly, adding his own quota to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amongst those present. In short, at this 
time, the Viccroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behar and Lakhnautl 
was bestowed on him ; and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year 1 
Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the Sabah of Beliar, en¬ 
gaged in introducing administrative irrangements, and the second 
y eaj . C0U iiiig to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out¬ 
posts in every place, and set out for the town of Nadiah, which at 
th.it time was the Capital of the Rajahs of Bengal. The Rajah of 
tlrnt place: whose name was Lakhmania, and who had reigned for 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the time taking his food. 8 


I T bo second year after his conquest of Behar, Bakhtiar Khilji set out for 
Bengal, stormed Nadia, and conquered Bengal. Therefore, the conquest of 
Behar. took pLace in 592 A.H. or 1196 A.C. 

The text is not strictly in accord with the account given in the Tabaqat-i- 
tf.^iri which is the most reliable and the neared contemporary account for 
[hr period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
ti . t p. 147), Bakhtirtr reconnoitred Behar for one or two years, and carried off 
inm;h plunder. Q.itb-u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called Bakhtiar to Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents. Bakhtiar re¬ 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large oooty, 
preferred himself to Qafeb-u din at Delhi, where he had to undergo a gladia¬ 
torial ordeal at the White Ou tie (Qasr-i-Sufed of Delhi), and then receiving 
prose til* from vjutb-u*din, returned to Behar, and the second year after his 
conquest of Behar, ho invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadia, and establishing himself at the village or ntou':n -i LaUlinauti {T(*baqat~ 


i-Na*iri t p. 151). This Would indicate that Lakhnauti was founded by him, 
and was hsHnct from Guur, thongh possibly close to it. 



then sitting in hi* ina ?r apartm • 1 •, with hia food set before hint in t,n ‘ 

sil ver plates, when t ie. udd* r inr • V. < f Bakh' ' • - Kjiilji will- eigb‘o*n r : 
struck terror, and the Rajah ran ont baro-foor. by u icim-d-e'. and \ cu 
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Suddenly, Muhammad Bakhtiar, with eighteen horsemen, made 
an onslaught, so that before the Rajah was aware, Bakhtia-' burst 
inside the palace, and unsheathing from the scabbard his sword that 
lightened and thundered, engaged in fighting, and pnfc the harvest 
of the life of many to his thundering and flashmg sword. Rajah 
Lakhmania getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left be¬ 
hind all his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out 
bare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kamrup.l Muhammad Bakhtiar sweeping the town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of Lakhuauti, which from ancient times was the seat of Gov- 
eminent of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
peacefully, introduced the Khutbah, and minted coin in the 
name of Sultan Qutbu-d-din, and strove to put m practice 
the ordinances of the Muhammadan religion. 3 I rom that 

Sauknat and Bang, his treasures, harem, slaves and servants and women and 

elephants ail falling into Bakhtiar’s hands. , A ’ 

1Some copies of the Tabaqat-i-Nn.dn have Saknat and also Sankanat. 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari has " Jagannath.” 

According toother and more reliable accounts, the Rajah fled from Nadiah 
to Bikrampnr, south-east of Dacca. I think therefore 
in the printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri is a copyist’s mistake for 
“ Ls meaning the Rajah’s “Bengal Residence” which was at 

Bikrampnr from before. 

Kamrud (or Kamrup) as well as Sauknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat I Pers. text, p. 150 ), in connection with the previous flight from Nad.ah 
of Brahmans and Sahas who hearing of Bakhtttr’s prowess ahd of h.s con- 
qnest of Behar, anticipated Bakhtiir's invasion of Beu; al, and hud adwsod 
the Iiajah to shift with all I i roops and people from Nad,ah to bis ^idonce 
in East Bengal (at Bikrampnr). The astrologers had also prepared the Rajah 
for Bakhtiir’s conquest. But the Rajah was deaf to al. advice, whilst the 
Brahmans and Sabas had fled. It is opposed to the probabht.es of he case 
that the subsequent defeat of the Rajah by eighteen troopers of Bahht, u- was 
brought about hv any foul play or stratagem from one side or the other; 
because the ltajah was a good, noblo and generous prince, and the idol of his 
people, and even the Musalman historiau (author of the iabjqat-i-^a^iri) 
pays liiin a glowing tribute. (See Tabaqoti P» 

* Muhammad Bnkhoiar Kh iljT was not ft military mar adder or a Religious 
fanatic. He was, no doubt, a champion of Islam, but at tho snmo time 
combined iu himself all the qualities of a groat general aud t wise etatr -van. 
We read in theTabaqnt i-Ne^i.ri (Ptext. p. 151V that f'Otii in rul 

Bengal, just after their couquest, he established Mosques, Colleges, Kha,iqatu 
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the Kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Emper¬ 
ors of Delhi. Malik Ikhtiarud-din Muhammad Bakhtiar was 
the first Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. In the year 599 
A.H. when Sultan Qutbu-d-din after conquest of the fort 
of Kalinjar, 2 proceeded to the town of Mahubah 3 which is 
below Xalpi 4 and conquered it, Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar 
going from Behar to wait on him, met the Sultan, at the time, 
when the latter was proceeding from Mahubah towards Badaun. 5 
He presented jewelleries and divers valuables of Bengal 
and a large amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
tho company of the Sultan, he took permission to return, and 
came back to Bengal, and for a period ruling over Bengal he 
engaged in demolishing the temples and in building mosques. 
After this, he planned an expedition towards the Kingdoms 
of Khata 6 and Tibbat, with a force of tenor twelve thousand 
select cavalry, 7 through the passes of the north-eastern moun- 


or Charitable establishments consisting of Students’ Hostels and travellers* 
Guest-houses, founded cities, and established military outposts at strate¬ 
gic points, and introduced the coinage of money (see Tjilaqat , pp. 161 and 
149). lie laid down embankments, constructed roadB and bridges con¬ 
necting his northern military outposts at Deokot and his southern military 
outpost at Laknor (perhaps Nogor in Birbhum) with his newly -founded 
capital at Lakhnauti. 

I 694 A.H. or 1198 A.C. This ; ubordination (during Baklitiftr Khiljlmid 
at least two of his immediate successors) was nominal, as Bakhtirw conquered 
Bengal anil Behar on his own account, though he out wardly acknowledged the 
snzerointy of Delhi. , 

9 A town and a celebrated hill-fort in Banda district. 

8 in tho text ‘ M&j ma,’ which is evidently a mistake of the copyist. 
Mahaba is a town about 15 miles from Lucknow city. 

4 A town in Jalann district, Nv rth-Western Provinces, on the right bank of 
the Jamua. 

6 On the banks of tho river Sot, North-Wostem Provinces, first conqne d 
hy Hayad £ ’bar Masud Ghazi, nephew of Sulfan Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1028 
A C., and ro-conqnen.d by Qu£bu-d-dm in 1196 A.C. 

" In Tabu pit-i Na^iri, p. 152. “ Tibbet and Turkistan.” 

r l One can easily imagine what an immense Mus&hnau army Bakhtiar 
Khiljl must have subsequently poured into Bengal from tho Upper Western 
Provinces, to have enabled him to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
Tibbat, without weakening bis,garrison in the newly conquered Provinces of 
Bengal and Bohar, especially w wo rend iu the Tuhaqat (p. 157), that at O.e 
eamc t ime he sent a uTajhniert under Muhammad Shirrin to iuv. ! * » yui>* 
gar (Orissa) Those who are given to amanemi at at tho present numerical 
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Bengal. Guided by one of the Chiefs of Koch, named 
Mich, who had been converted to Mahammadan faith by 
Muhammad Bakhfciar, he reached towards those mountains. 

All Mich led Bakhtiar's forces to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abardhan. 1 and also Barahmangadi. It is said that 
this town was founded by Emperor Garshasp 2 Facing that 
town, flows a river called Namakdi, 3 which in its depth and 
breadth, is thrice as much as the river Ganges. Since that river 
was tumultous, broad, and deep, and fordable with difficulty, 
marching along the banks of the river for ten dayR, 4 lie reached 
a place where existed a large bridge 6 made of stone, and extending 
over twenty-nine arches, erected by the ancients. It is said that 
Emperor Garsh&sp, at the time of invading Hindustan, constructed 
that bridge, and came to the country of Kamrfip. In short, 


strength of Musalman population in Bengal, and are at pains to evolve theo¬ 
ries to account for it, might as well boar in mind these elementary facts of 
history. 

1 In TabaqnUf-Na$iri p. 152 “ Mardhan-Koto ** and “ Bardhan-Kote 5 ° in 
Badaoni, p. 58, Vol. I, “ Brahman . 19 The ruins of * Bardhan-Kote 1 lie north 

Bogra close to Gobindgunje, ori the Karatya river, not far from Gkoragh&t, 
and this is the place meant according to Professor Bloehmann. 

2 A King of Turan or Turkistau or Tartarv or Scythia ; but in Namah* 
i'Khuyfuan, p. 7, ho is described as the last sovereign of the Pvslidd&ian 
dynasty of Persia. In Feriahta it is stated that when Garshasp made an 
incursion into Hindustau from Tarkistfin, lie founded tho city of Bardhan.” 

8 In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 152, ‘ Bagmati 1 and ‘Bakmadi'jiu Badaoni, 
p. 58, Yol. I, “ Brahmanputr ” and '* Brahmkadi.” The river referred to 
ha3 been identified by Professor Bloclimann to be the Karatya, which formed 
for a long time the boundary between ancient Muhammadan Tonga 1 and 
Kamrup. 

4 This ten days* march extended northward along tho banks of tho Karatya 
and the Teesta, which latter before 1781 flowed west of the Karatya, joined the 
Alrai, and fell into the Fadma, and of all Bong M rivers extended furthest into 

Tibbnt. This march then was along tho frontier between ancient Musalman 

Bengal and the territory of tho Rajah of Kimrdp. Bakhti-ir’s Tibbatan 
expedition must Lave commenced in the latter part of 005 A 11 (1209 A C 
or beginning of 608 A.ET. (1210 A.C.) * ' 

6 This bridge must have bee. in the neighbourhood of Darahelimr (or Dar 
jeeling) which in those days appears to have boon tho boundary separating the 
Meches from tho lall-tribes. I’he author of tho Tabaqat-i-Xnhi (IVrs tost 
p. 152), in this connection mentions the following three tribes as then inhabit! 
ing Northern Bengal, m., (l)Kooh, (2) Meoh, and (3) Tharo s vide also Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

9 
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/[oh am mad Bakhtiar sending across his forces by that bridge, and 
posting two commandants for its protection, planned to advance. 
The Rajah of Kamriip, dissuading him from an advance, said that 
if he (Muhammad Bakhtiar) would postpone his march to Tibbat 
that year, and next year collecting an adequate force would 
advance towards it in full strength “ I too would be the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of self-sacri¬ 
fice ” Muhammad Bakhtiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
advanced, and after sixteen days,‘ reached the country of Tibbat. 
The battle commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Garshasp, and was very strong. Many of the 
Moslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
And from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained tl.at at a distance of five /arainj from that fort, 
was a large and populous city/- Fifty thousand Mongolian 
cavalry thirsty for blood and archers were assembled in that city. 
Every day in the market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian’horses sold, and were sent thence to Lakhnauti. 
And they said “ you have an impracticable scheme in your beau 
with this small force.” Muhammad Bakhtiar, becoming apprised 
if this state of affairs, -became ashamed of bis plan and, wit mu 
attaining bis cud, retfeaWd. And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, setting fire to the fodder and food-grains had removed 
their chattels to the ambuscades of the rocks, at the time o 
retreat, 4 for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a haucttui 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 


1 In tho Tabaaat-i-No?ui (Peru. text, , . 153), this march is thus rclat/d: 

• After leaving a Turkish officer and a IChiljl officer with a large body of troops 

t0 ‘ 'a lh e bridge.Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilj. with Ins army for fifteen 

to g> id HO » fi) , the sixteenth day (from 

days maroht/1 across h.gh nils andlow de ^ ^ ^ ^ 

bis march from tho bruise) • ' afte , somo e igUb hours’ hard fighting, 
passed many' populous villages,. 

eptrenohed hirmsolf n» n i -.t tllC1 _* K'irmbatan. Bakhtiar KhiljI’s mnrch 

a .Tlio Tabttqat-i-Ko*in names tho ,'ity ix u minium. __ •* 

fiom tho bridge was northward for sixteen days. _ . . . 

ft Tho fair Nik < inrclan, -U miles north-west of Dinajpur, attracts 
every year lime nan, of liill-ponies, which go thence to other place m 

' Bengal and o. , . 

- # in 16 days Bnkhuur Khiljl retreated from tho hills of Tibbat into the plains 

Kamriip. According to Major llaverty, from tho hills of Van™ l "«' 

^ Sikkim into Tib* l towards the t W 
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human beings saw any bread except the circular 
^ .^ 5 £rlliQ sun. 

Nor did the cattle see any fodder except the rainbow ! 


& 


From excessive hunger the soldiers devoured flesh of horses 
and hoi'scs preferring death to life placed their necks under their 
daggers. In short, iu this straitened condition, they reached the 
bridge. Since those two commandants quarrelling with each othei 
had deserted their posts at the head of the bridge, the people of 
that country had destroyed the bridge. At the sight of this des¬ 
truction, the heart of the high and tho low suddenly bi'oke, like 
the Chinese cup. Muhammad Bakhtiar engulphed iu the sea of 
confusion and perplexity, despaired of every resource. After 
much striving, he got news that in the neighbourhood there was a- 
very large temple, 1 and that idols of gold and silver were placed 
there in great pomp. It is said that there was an idol in the 
temple which weighed a thousand maunds. In short, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar with his forco took refuge in this temple, and was busy- 
improvising means for crossing the river. The Rajah of Kam- 
l’up s had ordered all his troops and subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending out 
force after force, engaged in besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bainboo-inade lances, and tying 
one to tho other, turned them into tho shape of walls. Muhammad 
Bakhtiar saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the kuife was reaching the bone, so at once with 
lus force issuing out of the temple and making a sorti >, he broke 
fchumgh the stockade of bamboos, and cutting t hrough his way, 
rescued himself from tho hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, and stretched their 
hands to plunder and slaughter, so that some by the sharpness of 
the sword and others by tho inundation of water, were engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalm m soldiers on reaching the 
river-banks stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldiers 
plunged with his horse into the river, and went about one arrow 
shot, when another soldier seeing this, plunged similarly into tho 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little movement, all 


l Very likely, the temple of MahutDiim in Kfunrup district. 

% It would appear that the B&jah o Kamrup who had oflfeve i hi« Kervioee 
to Bakhtiar Khdjh hi the end turned out treacherous. 
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drowned. Only Muhammad Bakhtiar with ono thou&lncT 
cavalry (and according to another account, with three bundled 
cavalry) succeeded in crossiug over; 1 the rest met with a watery 
grave. After Muhammad Bakhtiar had crossed safely over the 
tumultous river with a small force, from excessive rage and 
humiliation, in that the females and the children of the slaughtered 
and the drowned from alleys and terraces abused and cursed him, 
he got an attack of consumption, and reaching Deokot a died. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Mardan Khilji, w ^ 10 was onc 
of his officers, during that illness, slew Bakhtiar, and raised the 
standard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Lakhnauti. Lhc 
period of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-dln Muhammad Bakhtiar’s rule over- 
Bengal was twelve years. When Muhammad Bakhtiar passed * 


I For a discussion of the route of BaM>t'>5r Khilji’- expedition into Tibbftt, 
and of Ins retreat therefrom, see Kaverty’s notes in his translation of Tabaqat- 
Mfajiri, and Bloohmann’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 


J.A.S. for 1875, No. 3. Part I, p. 288. V1 ... 

Tabnqat-i-N’o?iri {Pers. printed text, p. 156) states that Bakhtiar^.1,. 
successfully swam across the liver with only ono hundred troopers, whi st all 

the rest of his army were drowned. # , 

a Deokot or Damdamah, near Gangarampur, south of Dmajpnr, was the 
northern Mnrdmau Military outpost in the time of Bakhtiar Khllji, who 
had set out for Tibkat either from Deokot or Lakhnauti. 

8 Ali Mardan assassinated Mohammad Bakhtiar Khtlji in GOO A.II. 
(1210 A.O ) at D- kot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered in 
591 A.l r . or 1198 A.C. by B>«khtkir Khilji, as the host accounts would indicate, 
and also a ho reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Blochmann men¬ 
tions 602 A. II. aa the date of Bakhtiar’s assassination, bathe accept-- 591 
A.H. as tho date of the Bengal conquest-which involves chronological 
contradiction. 

Mr. Thomas in hia “Initial Coinage of Bengal” states that Ali Mardan 
npsumed independence under the title of Alauddin when QutMiddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in C«,7 A.H. Thus allowing 8 months fw Malik Azuddin’s 
rule, Bakhtiar Khilji appears to have been assassinated about the middle 


of 006 A ii. -tlio date previously arrived at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji returned to 
Deokot from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers, tho 
rest of bin expeditionary force having perished, a: 1 fell ill from vexation, 
and vas attacked with hccti- fever, and used to eny “no doubt Sultan 
Mnhftmmad Muizad^in hriF me with im accident, iliat fortune has g<»ne so 
against And when ho became wetk from illness, Ali Mtird.m, one 

of Muhamtuad Bakhtiar principal officera, arrived at Deokof, and find- 
ing him bed-ridden, pulk l down the sheet from bis face, and despatched 
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lie rule of this transitory world into the eternal world, 
Malik 1 ‘Azu-d-dm Ivliiljl succeeded to the rule over Bengal. 
Eight months had not passed, when ‘All Hard an Khilji slew him. 


RULE GF ‘ALI MARDAN KHILJI IN BENGAL. 

After the assassination of ‘Azz-ud-dm, his assassin, ‘All Mardan 
Ivliiljl became ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Alan d-din, 

him with one blow of a dagger. The above account is rendered thns by 
the Tabaqat-i-Ni«iri, the nearest contemporary account, (Pera. text, 1 p* 
156):—When Baklitiar Klilji with about one hundred troopers only made 
good his escape aoross the river, ‘Ali Mich with his relatives rendered good 
services, and conducted Bakhtiar Khilji towards Deokot. On arrival at 
Deokot, from excessive humiliation Baklitiar fell ill and Shut himself up, 
and did not rido out in the streets, for whenever he did so, widows and 
orphans of the soldiers and officers that had fallen, used to curse and abuse 
him from the terraces and the streets. Bakhtiar would say Some mishap 
must have befallen Sultan Mnizuddin, for the tido of fortune to have 
thus turned against me.” And it was a fact, for at that time Sulfcau Muiz- 
uddin had fallen at the hands of an assassin (a Ghakkar). From excessive 
humiliation, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji fell ill and was confined to lus 
bed, and at length died. And according to another account, one o< his officers 
*Ali Mardan Khilji who was bold anil ferocious, and held tho fief of De< hot, 
on hearing the news of Bakhtiar*8 illness, came to Deokot, found him lying 
in bed, threw aside the sheet from his face, and slew him/’ 

1 His name was Malik ‘ Aznddin Mohammad Slnran Khilji (Tabaqat- 
i-Na?iri, Pors. text p. 157). Tho following account of him is summarised 
from Tabaq&G tho nearest contemporary f account: “Muhammad (iklran 
and Ahmad Iran wore two brothers, both being Khilj noblemen, and in tho 
service of Brtfchtiir. When Bakhtiar ledjhs expedition towards TiM-at, ho 
Bent the above two brothers with an army towards Lakhmuiti and Jajnagar 
(Orissa). When these heard the news of Bakhtiar* s as issination, they returned 
to Deokot, and after performing fmitral ceremonies, proceeded .towards 
Nurkoti (not identified, bQt must have lain not far from D<?okt which was 
hold in lief by £ Ali Mardan Khilji. They raptured the lnt* or, and place l him 
in charge of the Kot w.d (tho police commissioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahani, and retnrned to Deokot. Muhammad Shiran was an 
onergeti : m end'v J with nob’o qualities. At tho conquest of Nudouh, 
ho had rendered good service by capturing elephants. As he was head of tho 
Khilji oligarchy, all the Khiid nobles acknowledg'd hit as their ojiiof ami 
paid homage to him. in the meantime, All Mardan ' Khilji math* good his 
escape, proceeded t j Delhi, and persuaded Sultan Qutbuddtu to mq.nto from 
Oudh Qaimaz Riba* to Lakhnnnti, in order to put down the hjnb> . ii • v / 
in Bengal. Hnssamuddin Iwaz who held the fief of Kankfeori (Kari^ r, near 
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>mtroduced the Khutbuh and the coin in liis own name. 1 

Teeze ot insolence and vanity blew into the recesses of liis brain, 
and he commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years he 
continued to rule, at length when the Imperial army from Delhi 
arrived, all the Khiljis making a common cause with the Imperial 
army avenged the murder of ‘Azu-d-dln. After this. the rule 
of this kingdom passed to Ghiagu-d-dm Xhilji. 


-o- 

RULE OF (gJJIASU-D-DlN KHILJI IN BENGAL. 

Ghiasn-d-din Ivlnl ji" succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year (307 A.H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deokot) from Bakhtiar Xhilji, went ahead to receive Qaimaz Rumi, and 
in the latter’s company proceeded to Deokot, and on the initiative 
Qaimaz, received the fief of Deokot. When Qaimaz was returning from 
Deokot, Mnhammad Shiran and other Xh ilji noble3 collected together, and 
attempted to re-take Deokot. Qaimaz came back, fought with the Xhilji 
nobility and Muhammad Shiran, who being defeated, dispersed, quarrelled 
an. ongst themselves near Mukidah (Masidah, a perganah south-east of Deo¬ 
kot) and Mantosh (Santo :h, a perganah south-east of Deokot), and 
Muhammad Shiran vas slain. He lies buried at Santosh (on the banks of 
the Atrai river). 

* < Ali Mardan Xhilji, assaBBtnof Bakhtiar Khilji'and Azuddin Xhilji, ruled 
from 607 A.H. to 600 or 610 A.H. and assumed independence and title of 
Sultan * Alauddin, on the death of Qutbn-d-dln Aibak. In Tabaqat-i-Nft?iri it 
is stated that he recited the Khutbah j but Badaoni states that ho minted also 
coins in his own name. [I have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr. Thomas 
in Ids * Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices the coins of Abauddin’s successor, 
Ghiasnddin, struck n A.H. 616, see J.A.S., p. 35-1, p. 1, Yoh XLII for 1873]. 
It is also stated in Tabaqftfc-i-Na?iri (Fere, text, p. 159), that from excessive 
insolence, he divided the country of Iran and Turan amongit Ids adherents, 
a nd no one dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain to him. 
Ono person complained of poverty to Alauddin, who enquired whence he 
came. On learning no f ame from Ispahan, ho ordered his ministers to 
write out a document assigning lands in Ispahan to him ! 

It 1 b stated inTabaqat, that on escape from the custody of the Kotwal 
of N:u k‘> i, Alt Mru-dfm went to 6uh.an Qutbu-d-din, and received tho Vice- 
royalty of Lakhnanti. Who . he crossed the Kosi river, Hussamuddin from 
Deokot received him, v . i inducted him to Deokot, where Ali Mardati was 
formally installed in power. He was cruel and ferocious, killed many Xhilji 
nobles,. t* j id. the native chieftains trembled under him. Tho subjects as 
well as the soldiers wore in disgust with him. 

* His real nr ce was ' f ..^nrrn. Idin Iwaz-bin Al-Huauin. He - ji 
noble of Ehilji and Gc m\ »nd on joining Bakhtiur Xkiljt was ii« ; »p- 





Lati'or y fell from Ins horse, and died, and his son, Aram Shah, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and the Empire fell into decay. 
Gliiasu-d-din establishing completely his rule over this province, 


pointed to lief of Kangor, (which lay south-east of Deokot) and next 
promoted to charge of tlio important northern military outpost of 
Deokot. On the appointment of Ali Mardan Khilji to tho rule of Bengal, 
lie advanced to receive the new Yicevoy on the banks of the Kosi river, 
and helped in tho latter’s installation at Deokot. On the assassination 
by the Khilji nobles of Ali Mfti’dan, who had since tine death of Emperor 
Qutjbuddiu Aibak assumed independence, TIussamnddin was elected 
chief of tho Khilji oligarchy in Bengal in 609 or 610 A.H. Seeing the 
feebleness of Qutbuddill’s successor, Aram Shah. llussamu-d*dm assumed 
independence, made Lakhnanti his capital, and assumed the title of 
Sultan Ghitisn-d-diu about 612 A.H., and minted coins in his own name. 
Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal ” notices several coins of 
♦Sultan Ghinsu-d-dln struck at Gaur or Lakhnanti between 614 and 620 
A. II. An examination of these coins indicates the interesting and curious 
fact that Ghinsu-d-dln had put himself in communication with tho Khalifa 
of Baghdad so far back as 620 A.H. (that is, earlier than Emperor Altam o 
of Delhi who obtained similar honour in 626 A H.) and obtained a 
pontifioi d patent, recognizing the sovereign of Bengal amongst the 
Moslem hierarchy of tho world. This circumstance, as suggested by 
Mr. Thomas, would also indicate that in those days there was freer sou 
and ocean-intercourse between tho Musalmans along tho shores or Bengal 
and the Arabs of tho sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad, than between 
Musalmans of more inland places in I ndia and tho Aruba of the iforesaid sea- 
ports. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altanlgh from Delhi iuvaded Bengal, and on 
Sultan Ghiasuddm paying him Tribute, peace was concluded, lu 624 A.If. 
Sultan Na^irnddln, eldest son of Emperor Alfcamsh, invaded Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghitbuddin was engaged at Knmrup and Bang (East Bengal;, and 
fought a battle with Sultan Ghiibuddln, on the bitter's return, and 
killed the latter, and succeeded to the rule over Bengal iu a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his father, Emperor Altamsh. It is stated 
that Sultan Ghiaguddm extended and . onsolidatod the Moslem sovereignty 
iu Bengal, and extended hi* empire over Jtijnagnv (Orbsa), Bang G • 
Bengal), Kamrud (or Kamrap. Western Assam), and Tirhut (see Tabaqal- 
i-Nasiri, Pers text. p. 163.) Minbajdi-Siraj, Author of„Tabaqati-Nn*irI who 
voited Lakhnanti shortly after in 641 A.H. mid appreciated the material 
improvements effected by Ghiusactdin, pays him a high tribute (Pen*, text, 
p. 161), a tribute which in A H. Emperor A Hamah had also paid to tho 
memory of this good and grout sovereign, by decreeing that Ghhiguddin 
should in. his grave he tyl. d us .i Sultan, Amongst his public v.orka, 
Tabaqat-i Na$fri mentions that ho founded the Fort of Basko! (Basankot 
near Gain*), established mosques, and Publie Halls, &e. 
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M}£r6ducecl the Ehutbah and the coin in his own name, and to 
some extent arrogating to himself the sovereign power, he ruled 
over this country. And when the throne of Delhi by the accession 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh received eclat in the year 622 
A.H., the latter marched with his forces to Behai-, and invaded 
Lakhnaufci. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Emperor thirty-eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, together with various 
valuables and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst the 
adherents of the Emperor. Sultan Shamsu-d-dfn A1 tarns}} 
introducing there the Khutbah and the coin in his own name 
and bestowing on his eldest son the title of Sultan Naairu-d-dim 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din was just and 
liberal, and the period of his rule was twelve years. 


-o - 

RULE OF SULTAN NASIRU-D-DiN, SON OF SULTAN 
SHAMSU-D-DlN ALTAMSII, EMPEROR OF DELHI. 

Sultan Nasiru-d-din succeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return f Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh towards Delhi, 
Ghiasu-d-din who had gone towards tho kingdom of Karnrup, 
rot urning, raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Nasiru-d-din killed 
him after a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty, sent 
many valuables and presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years and some months he 
r mt» ) nod to rule over* Bengal. In the year 626 A.H., at Lakhnauti, 
he tasted the untasty lotion of death. 1 And Hussamu-d-dinKhiljl 2 * * * * * 8 


1 His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by ilie loving father h a 

boautiful mnnnoleum (known ns the manaoh «,m of Snltin (ihazi), about 

throe miles wen! of the celebrated Qatb Minar. In the inscription 

on the mausoleum, Aasirnddlu is entitled u Emperor of the East,” or 
u MMhL-nbMalnk uKShavq ” Emperor Alhimsh so much loved the memory 

.f hia ('Heat eon {the King of Bengal) that he bestowed his name 

( i.c Niijii idin) on his (Efnroror's) younger son who afterwards mounted 

i lie throne of Del hi, after -.v iiom Tabaqat-i-Nasiri is named. 

8 In THbaqnt-i-Ka?iri, “ Dalka Malik KhiljT.^ The correct name appears 
to bo Malik Ikhtfarpdditi Bahia, who assumed the title of Poulnt fchah, 
and minted coins* Mr. Thomas in his 'Initial Coinage of Bengal ” notices 
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who was one of the nobles of Md. Bakhtiav succeeded to the rule 
of Bengal. 


RULE OF 4 ALAU-D-DlN IfflAN. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh heard the news of the 
death of his beloved son, he observed the necessary ceremonies 
of mourning, and in the year 627 A. H. for the purpose of quench¬ 
ing the fire of insurrection which had appeared in Bengal after 
the death of Nasiru-d-din, proceeded to Lakh n anti, and after 
fighting with Malik Hussamu-d-diu Ivhilji, who raising insurrec¬ 
tion had brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrec¬ 
tion, and quelling t lie tumult of rebellion, he assigned the rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-mulk Malik 4 Alau-d-din Khan. 1 And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the country enforced in this country the Imperial Kljutbah and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 


RULE Oh' SA1FU-D-DIN TURK.* 

After supercession of Izzu-Lmulk ‘Alau-d-diu, Saifu-d-din 
Turk received the Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He, 

a coin of Doalat &h&h struck in 627 A.U. To put down Doulat £ijah, Emperor 
AUavnsh personally invaded Bongo’ lor fciie second time in 627 A. H., defeated 
Doulat Shah or Iklitiarnddin Balka, and entrusted the government of Bengal 
to Alauddin Khan or Alauddin Jam. (Tabnqet-i-Natfri, l'ers. text, p. 174). 

1 in Ended, “Malik Alauddin Kh u/' in Tabaqnt-i-Na$iri “Alauddin 
Jam.” After his first invasion of Bengal, in 622 A.H., Sultan gfeauiBuddui 
AltaniKh . .*par:.led Belinr from B mp il, which was under Sultan Q;: iasuddin, 
and left Abiuddbi Jaui as its Governor. Ou Yltc.msh’s withdrawn], Sulpin 
Ghiasuddin -.-reared Behar again from Alauddin Juui, and hence the second 
invasion of Uo<w il hv Kmj • i *' Allamgh tf 

8 The followin’; acornm of him is abridged by n • from Tabaqat-i-Nnsii i, 
tho nearest contemporary account (Bora. text, p. 238):—“Malik Saifnddiu 
Aibak lghantut was a Turk of Khata; he was a nol le Malik and was 
endowed with excellent qualities. Sultan Nn^iruddiu Mahmud, King of 
Bengal, \son of Emperor Altamsh), purchased him, and kept him in hi* 
company, first appointing him as Arnir-ubMajUs (Lord Chamberlain) » 
th^n conferring on him the fief of Sarsati. Subsequently, f*>»' hia g od 
services, he was appointed Governor of Belmr, and next promoted to the 

, \o 
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too, occupied the Viceregal throne for three years, when he died 
of poison. 


RULE OP JZZU-D-DIN TUGHAN KHAN. 1 

Since the juggling sky at that time had thrown the reins of 

Viceroyalty of Bengal (Lakhnauti), when Alauddin Jani, the Bengal Viceroy, 
was recalled. He captured several elephants in Vilayet-i-Bang (East 
Bengal), sent them as presents to tho Delhi Emperor (Rhamsuddin Altamsji) 
and received the title of Ighantat. 

1 The following account of him is summarised by me from Tabaqat*i« 
Na?iri, the nearest contotnporary account (Ters. text, p. 242);—Malik Tughan 
Khan Tnrki was comely in appearance, and noble in heart. He hailed 
fi-om Khata. He was liberal and generous, endowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, and in conciliating and winning over people, 
ho had no match in the army. When the Sultan (Emperor Altamsh) 
purchased him, he first became the Royal cup-bearer, next ho was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Dur). He lost tho 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to the office of Chashnigir 
(a taster to a prince), and after a long time, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Imperial stables ( Amir-i-Akhur); and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Badaon, and next appointed Governor of Boliar, when Lakhnauti 
(Bengal) was conferred on Ighnntat Saifuddin Aibak. At length when. Saif- 
uddin died, Tughan Khan was appointed to the vacant Bengal (Lakhnauti) 
Vieeroyalty. After the death of Sultan Nasiruddin Mnlimud (son of Emperor 
Altamsh, and Viceroy of Bengal), between Tughan Khan and tho feudatory of 
Lakhnauti named Lai or Aibnk, who enjojmd the title of Anr Khan, ill-feeling 
broke out. tughan Khan fought with Litkor Aibak before the fort of 
Basankot, cIobo to Lakhnauti, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Lakhnauti, one being in Radh on tho side of Lakor (probably 
Nngor) and the other being iu Barond, on tho side of Deokot. At this 
time, Empress Itnziah f! cended the Imperial throne of Delhi, and Tughm 
Khun sent envoys with presents to Delhi, «nd received in return Imperial 
presents sent in charge; of Qazi Jallaluddin. Tughan proceeded from 
Lakhnauti to Tirhnt district, and acquired much booty and treasure. 
When Sultan Muizaddin Bahrain Shah ascended the Imperial throne of 
Delhi, Tnjrhati Khan sent, the former also presents. When Sultan Alan (din 
succeeded Bahrain ghali, Bahmiddin Hultal Sudaui iuvadeu Oudh, 
T inikpur, and Karah aed cast eyes on the eastern provinces, and so Taghan 
KhSo went to Larah and Manikpur, (to conciliate Bahanddiu and to turn 
him buck), and iu Oeoli met Minhaju-s Siraj, (author of Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri), 
and with the latter oenfc back to Lakhnauti in Oil A.H. At this time 
the Rajah of Jnjnagar (Orissa) committed depredations in Lakhnauti. 
Tughan Khan that your, by way of reprisal, invaded Jajnngar (Minhaja* 
o-Siraj accompanying him; and reached and stormed tho fort of Baktaean, 
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Hie'empire of Delhi into the hands of Sultan Raziah, 1 daughter 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-dln Altamsh, during her reign, the Vicerojalty 


which is on the Orissa frontier. Fighting ensued, and the Musalmans 
were defeated. Tuglian Khan returned to Lakh nan ti, sent Sharfn-l-rQulk 
A shari to the Emperor of Delhi, to seek for help. Under Emperor’s order, 
a large army led’by Tamar Khan Qamruddin Qiran, feudatory of Oadh^ 
was sent to Lakhnauti, in order to repel and- chastise the infidels of 
Jajnaga 1 ' (Orissa) r Ihe Rajah of Jajnagar invaded Lakhnauti, owing 
to Musalmans in the previous expedition having demolished the Orissa 
fort of Katasan (or Baktnsan). The Oriseans first took Lakor (probably 
Nngor), and slaughtered a large body of Musalmans including the Command¬ 
ant of Lakor, named Fukhrnl Mnlk Karimuddiu, and'then approached 
the gate of Lakhnauti, but after fighting retreated. Then between 
f a ghan Khan and Tamar Khan ill-fooling ensued, and they fought against 
each other, and on both sides many were killed. By * the intercession 
of Minhnju-s-Siraj (author of Tabaqat-i-Nflsiri) peace was brought about 
between tho two, on condition that I.akhnanti would-be left to Tamar 
Khun, and Ttighan Khan with his treasures and elephants ami effects 
would retire to Delhi, Tuglian did so* (in his company being Minhaju- 
s-Siraj); the Emperor loaded him with presents, bestowed on him 
the Governorship of Ondh, whilst Tamar Khan" held the Bengal 
Vice royalty. On the same night, both died, Tamar Khan at Lakhnauti, 
aud.Tnghnn in Qudli 1 

It would appear from the above that tho invasion of Bengal by Mughals 
under Cha-ngiz Khun referred to in tho text, is a myth and a mistake for the 
invasion of Lakhnanti by the Hindus of Jajnagar (Orissa). The mistake 
is repeated in many histories, but Tftbaqat’s account is the most reliable, 
aB itfl author was an eye-witness of the affair. 

L The daughter' of Emperor Altamsh. named Rn-iah, ascended the throne 
of Delhi in accordance with ho;’ father’s vrishea in ‘334 A.H. (1230 A.C.) 
The sight of an unveiled Moslem Empress seated on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi, struck all Indo-Moslom eyes in those days as a Curious 
phenomenon, and hence our aui or’a expression,* s< Juggling sky.** She 
reigned for three years from 1236 A.C. to 1239 A.C. According to 
Budaoni, the Empress was endowed with excellent qualities, and v as 
brave, generouB and intelligent. She followed tho path of equity and tho 
prrnoiplos of justice, and set. in order tho affairs which had remuined in con¬ 
fusion during the brief reign of her step-hrother Sulfcan Euknuddiu FIrus 
Shiih. Sim set before her the pursuit of beneficence as the object- of hi r 
ambition, and made Nizam.il Junaidi, Chief Vizier. The Empress came eat 
of the emtain, wore masculine garments, such as a tunic and a KullaKa .nd sat 
on the throne. According to Tubaqat-i-Notfri, she was put. to death by 
the Hindus. She was lean'?.' in tho Qoran, indostri in public business, 
firm and energetic in every crisis. Indeed, she was a great woman and a great 
Queen. 
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of Lakhriaut-i was bestowed on Izzu-d-dih Tughan Khan* .The latici 
devoted himself to the administration of the country, and for a 
period was successful. When in the year 639 A.H. Sultan 
Alau-d-dln Masud ascended the throne of Delhi, Tughan Khan sent 
many presents and valuables to the Emperor of Delili in charge 
of Sharfn-l-Mulk Sanqari, and the Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tughan Khan in charge of Qazi Jalalu-d-din, Governor of Oudb, 
a ruby-laid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., thirty thousand Mughal soldiers of Changiz Khan, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izzu-d-din sent an account of this to Sultan Alau-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan, who was one of 
the servants of Khwajah Tasfe, for assisting Tughan Khan. At 
the time of engagement, the Mughal forces not being able to give 
battle returned to tlieir country, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain occasions between Izzu-d-diu Tughan Kban and. Malik 
Qurabeg Tamar Khan, dissension set in; consequently, Sultan 
Alau-d-din, in accordance with the saying “Two rulers cannot 
rulo over one country,” appointed Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan 
to b : ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Dehll Malik Izzu-d-din 
Tughan Khan. Tughan Khan ruled for 13 years and some 
months. 

RULE OF MALIK QURABEG TAMAR KHAN. 1 

After supcrceKsion oi Malik Izzu-d-din Tughan Kban, Qurabeg 
Tamar Kban, becoming ruler of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, set 

l Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan or Qamru-d-tlin Qiran Tamur Khan was 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H. to 644 A. II., when ho died. 

An account of his career in Bengal already appoars in a previous note 
His previous career may, however, be noticed here. I summarise it from 
Tabaqal-i-Na?i»’i (Pera. test, p. 247), which is a contemporary account 
“ Muilik Tamar Khun Turk was virtuous and polished in munn th, very ener¬ 
getic and generous and active and brave. He had a handsome appearance. 
Sult.au Shammi-d-dm Altamsh purchase n ' dm for 50,000 ehital , appointed him 
Deputy Superintendoot of the iloyal Stables, whilst Tuj^han Khan was the 
Chief Superintend out. in the reign - Empress Raziah, he became feuda¬ 
tory of Kanaaj, and fought in the expedition against Kahwar aud Mahvah, 
ui ' re ndered good services. He received lief of Karah, and also did good 
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himself to administrative affairs. After ruling ten years, he died. 
And in the reign of Emperor Nasini-d-din 1 Mahmud, son of 
Sultan Sharasu-d-din Altam§h. in the year 655 H. the Viceroyalty 
of Laklinauti was entrusted to Malik Jalalu-d-din. Khan. 

-o—■— 

RULE OF MALIK JALALU-D-DiN KHAN * 

When Klalik Jalalu-d-din Khan succeeded to the Viceroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhuauti, he ruled over it for a year more 
or less, and in the year 656 A.H. he was superceded, and Arsalan. 
Khan was appointed Viceroy of that province. 

RULE OF ARSALAN KHAN.* 

When Arsalan Khan became Viceroy of Lakhnauti, he devot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. He asserted some amount 
of independence. Tti the year 657 A.H., he sent two elephants 
and much jewellery and rare stuffs to Sultan Nasim-d-diu, and 
shortly after died at Lakhnauti. 

service there. On the death of Nnsiru-d-din, ho was appointed Governor of 
Ondh. Whilst at Ondh, he invaded all the eastern trnct.j including Tirhat, 
and carried off immense booty. Ho was thence scut to Laklinauti to help 
Tnghan Khan in repelling the Ooriya invasion, and after that settled down 
in Bengal as its Viceroy. 

1 After him iho Tabaqat*i-Nn?ui is named; it is a general history of 
India from the common:ement of Musalman Rulo down to 658 A.H. 
(I2t30 A.O.) Sultan Nasiru-d-din succeeded o-uh u Alun-d-din to the throne 
of Delhi in 1246 A.O. His Vizier was Ghtasu-d-dm Balban (afterwards Em¬ 
peror Balban). Of the six years which, intervened between 653 A.1I. and 
664 A.H. (the date of assumption of sovereignty by Emperor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. The Tarikh Firms frhaln of Ziau-d-dm Bnrni 
only began from Ghiusu-d-dm Balban’s reign. Emperor Balboa r< igned from 
1265 to 1287 A.C. 

Jalaladdiu Maui 1 Malik Jain Khilj! Khan, became Governor of 
Bengal in 656 A.H. 

I do not find any detailed account of him given in the Tabaqal-i-No iri. 

5 Izzu-d-din Balban was Governor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in ohich 
year lie was attacked by Taju-d-din Arsalan Khan Sam r i-Khwan^mi, who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti 1 Izzu-d-din Hence 
Tajtt-d-dm Arsalan Khan cannot count amongst Governors of Bengal (see 
Blochmami’s Coutr. to Hist, and Geog, of Bengal, and Tubaqat i-Na?iri, 
I’ora. text, p. 287). 
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RULE OP MUHAMMAD TATAR KHAN. 1 

After the death of Arsalan Khan, his son, Md. Tatar Khan, who 
was illustrious for his bravery, liberality, heroism and honesty, 
becoming independent in his rule of Laklmanti, did not much 
bend his head in submission to Emperor Nasiru-d-dln. And after 
a while, he had the Khutbah in the kingdom of Lakhnauti recited 
in his own name, and for liome time he passed in this wise. And 
when in the year 664 A.H. the throne of Dehli received eclat 
from the accession of Sultan Gh iasu-d-dln Balban, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to all sides, Md. Tatar Khan, using foresight, 
sent sixty-three head of elephants, together with other presents, 
to Dehli. As this was the first year of his accession, Sultan 
Ghiasu-d-clin Balban considering this an auspicious augury, illu¬ 
minated the City with lamps, and the nobles, feudatories and the 
principal officers presenting nazar became recipients of gifts. 
And the envoys of Muhammad Tatar Khan, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to return. Tatar Khan pleased vith 
the Imperi 1 gifts,submitted and enrolled himself in the ranks of 
the Emperor’s Oniara. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named Tughral to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnauti.* 

1 Muhammad Arealan Tatar Khun, son of Arsalan Khan Sanja/, had 
been for eoine timo Governor of Bengal, when fcho Emperor Balban 
ascended the throne (664 A.H.) (See Tarikh Firuz jhahi, by Zian-d-dw 
Barni, Pcrs. text, pp. 53 and 66.) He was generous, liberal and bravo. After a 
few years ho was succeeded by Tughral, who proclaimed himself king, under 
the title of Snltjin Mugl»isu*d*dm. 

2 Thi 3 acconnfc differs slightly from Professor Blochmann’s conclusions 
derived from inscriptions and the evidence of coins, as set forth in his Contri¬ 
butions to the History and Geography of Bengal. Profes or Blochnann hold.-* 
that on the death of Muhammed Tatar Kljan, which took place shortly after 
Bulb m’s accession, Bfcer Khan was appointed Imperial Governor of 
Lakhnauti; that She v Khun was succeeded in the office by Amin Khan, 
whose Deputy or Nail, was Tagir l. Tughral heard of Bulban’s illness* 
attacked and defeated Anna Khin, and proclaimed himself king of 
Bengal under the title of Sul ton Magbisu-d-diti (A.C. 1279). Balban 
recovered from his illness shortly after, invaded Bengal in person, defeated 
Tui'jual, at some 'pluco near Sunargaon, where Dftnuj Rai was tlu zomiudsr 
(Taril&bFirn/ 3hahi, p. 87), and in 681 H. (A.C. 1282) before leaving Bengal 
conferred the throve <d : Bengal on ids (the Emperor Bn 1 ban’s) son, Bughra 
Klum, whoesanmsd the title of kalian Nasira-d-din. Nitfru-d-din appears to 
‘ ■ vc died in 661. B (1292 A.C.), (.hat is about five years after tho death of his 
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RULE OF TUGHRAL, STYLED SULTAN MUQTIISU-D- 

DlN. 

Tughral became Viceroy of Lnkhnauti. In that, in liberality 
and bravery, courage and sagacity he was unequalled, in a short 
time he brought the kingdom of Lakhnauti to subjection and 
order, and subjugated Kamrup (Western Assam). In the year 
678 A.H. he marched with his forces from Lakhnauti to Jajnagar, 
and vanquishing the Rajah of that place, obtained many elephants 
and much riches and chattels and stuffs. In that Sultan Gliiasu- 
d-din Balkan had become old, aud both of his sons were at Multan 
with largo forces engaged in fighting the Mughals, the kingdom 
of Lakhnauti was lost sight of. In consequence of this circum¬ 
stance, 1 ughral failed to despatch elephants and booty to the 
Emperor. And also as at the time the Emperor was sick at Delhi, 
and had not come out of the palace for one mouth, and rumours 
of his death had spread in the Empire, Tughral finding the field 
completely open, sallied out, and collecting a large force proclaimed 
himself Su It an Mugljpsu-d-din, and unfurling on his head the red 
Royal umbrella, had the Khutbah in that country recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this event, the Emperor recovered 
health, and royal edicts announcing the recovery were received. 
Tughral. not becoming ashamed of what ho had done, struck tho 
n.tnd of disloyalty on the hem of hostility. When Sultan 
Ghmsn-d-din Balkan becamo aware of this, be despatched Malik 
Abtakin who had long hairs, and who had tho title of Amin 
Elian and was Governor of Oudh, appointing him generalissimo 

illuBtrions father Emperor Balban. For a full account of Tughral vied Snl- 
t.:<n Mughisu-cbdin, sec Tabaqat-i-Nasiri(Pora. text, p. 201), and also Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shah! (Pei?, test, pp. 81 to 94), by ZilM-d-din Burn!. Before becoming 
Governor of Bengal, he held the following offices: Clmshnigir (Taster to a 
prince) undoi bhaniBu*d-« : AltamPh j Ainir-u l Majlis or Lord Cluimhvi lain 
under Emperor Ruknu-d-din, Supct mtendent of Elephants, next Superintend¬ 
ent of Stables under ihnpr'ss Rax feudatory of Tabarhind under Sultiin 
Alau-d-dTn, next feudatory of Kanauj vnd Governor of Oudh, and next Vice- 
roy of Bengal. Be U»vr.d.:d Jajwgm.- (Or!«»), Oadh mid Kamrup (Western 
Assam) successfully, and then proclaimed hi* ind.-pendem-.-. Tughral was 
a-tive and energetic, bold and courageous, liberal and generous. It, i« wo.thy 
of note that in this connection, tho author of Tarikh-i-Firnr. Khiild (p. 98), 
fo.' the first time uses expression* like theso, “ Iqlim-il.i.khnauti,’' " 
Sanargaou,” “ Arsah-i-'daugaUh,'' — indicating that Ti “krai had considerably 
extended his Bengal Satrapy, 




so 



of the expedition, find also Viceroy of Lakhnauti, together with 
other nobles, such as Tamar Khan S^amsi, Malik r Iaju-d-din, son 
of ‘Ali Khan/ and Jamal u-d-din Qandaliarl, for destroying 
Tughral. And when Malik Abtakin with a large force crossed 
the river Sro, and marched towards Lakhnauti, Tughral, too, with 
a large force came to encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles and soldiers deserting 
Amiu Khan joined Tughral, so that on the day of engage¬ 
ment the force of Amin Khan was routed. And when Amin 
Khan being vanquished retreated to Oudh, the Emperor healing 
of this became anxious and perplexed, ordered that Amin Khan 
should be hanged at the gate of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
Malik Tarmiui with a large force for destroying Tughral. And 
Tughral making a bold attack vanquished this forco also, and 
obtained much booty. 


Owing to strength of fortune, 


that rampant lion, 

Twice routed the army of the enemy. 


Sultan Ghiasu-d-din, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected and anxious, and made kingly efforts, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, and ordered that numerous boats should bo 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion Went towards Sanam and Samanah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to be governor of Samanah, he took his 
young son, Bughra Khan, with a select force in his own company, 
and passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving Maliku-l-Umara- 
Fakhru-d-din Kotwdl to rule as Viceroy at Debli in his absence, 
he (reased the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
aoaso: . by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnauti. 
Tngh: ul who in this interval bad collected b i efficient troops, 
marched in state towards JSjnagar with his treasures and a largo 
array, and planned to take it and to encamp there, and subse¬ 
quently to return to Lakhnauti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dchli. But when Hie Emperor n ached Lakhnauti, after stay¬ 
ing there a f< days, he despatched General Hassamu-d-dln 
Vakil-dar Bfa'bag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
Of the author of the T<lril:h4*Firuz BhRhu to subjugate the 


I In Tfti ijsk-i-Firoz §]iahi, “ Qatlngh Khan §hamfii 
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kingdom of Lakluiauti, and the Emperor himself marched towards 
Jajnagar, 1 to chastise Tughral. Ai the time, when the Emperor 
reached the confines of Sunargaon, Bhuj Rai, 2 who was the Zamiu- 
dar of that place, enrolled himsolf in the ranks of the Imperial 
adherents, and promised that in case Tughral attempted to escape 
across the river, 3 he would prevent his doing so. But when the 
Emperor swiftly passing from that place marched several stages, 
the trace of Tu g hral was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. The Emperor ordered Malik Barbak Baras 4 that 
he should march ahead ten or twelve Karoh with seven thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although these tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they could obtain no trace of Tughrctl. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tirandaz,® the ruler of Eoel,^ and his brother, Malik 
Muqaddar, separating themselves from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or forty troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, ou a field t! ey 
came across some grocers. Arresting these, they made enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, they commencod slaughter by 
breaking the neck of one; then the others cried out : — ' If your object 
is to obtain goods ind provisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz said: “ W e 
have no concern with your goods and stores: our object to 
ascertain the whereabouts of Tughral. If you bIiow the way, your 
lives and things would be spared ; otherwise whatever will . efal 
you, will be the consequence of your misconduct.” The grocers 
said : u We carried food-grains to the camp of Tu g hral J and now 

l From the manner of description given hero, the Jajonijar here referred 
to would seem not to be in Orissa, but some pi too in Fast Boug.d (probably 
Tipperah). For an exhaustive and interesting disooBMon ou “ Jajn ^ar, J 
<! ee Bloolnnann’s “Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal. 5 

8 Iu Tarikh-i-Firnz Simla. “ Danuj Rai,*’ (p. 87). 

& Probably the river Brihmaputra or Megnais meant. Sunargaon ip oituato 
c >1 the banks of ilto Brahmaputra, 13 milos S *1). of Dacca. For u eontempo* 
rary uttd graphic description of Emperor Uhiasu-d-dln Balban’s expedition 
to Bengal, see Tarikb-i-Firuz shahi (pp, 85-94. Pors. text.) 

4 In b’erishta, “ Barbaq Barhis,” in Tariklid-Firaz Shah! “ Parik Beg tarns.” 

6 la Tarikh-i-Firu/i Shahi. ( “ Mali!: Muhammad ShernnchB,” p. 88). 

6 Kool is a tch^il. in Alignrh District 

1 From the description given, Taghrai alias Sulfcan Mngi^ifd-dm tcouU 
appear to have pitched his tentr at tho time on the west cru !.auke of the 
Bran map utra m very fur from Sunargaon. Or, one might imagine him 
at this point of time having shift 'd hia tout farther eastward ro the 
western bank of tho Wogna, opposite perhaps to tho old ferry of Mnuloknngar 
11 
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•we are returning from there. Between you and Tughral, there is 
a distance of half a farsakh. To-day he is encamping there ; to¬ 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz 
sent the grocers with two troopers to Malik Bavbak Baras, and sent 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, so that Tughral might not march to the 
Vilayet of Jajnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu¬ 
ing with the people of that part, might not hide himself in a 
jungle. And he hihiself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Tughral, and his army resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tughral. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tughral. When they 
arrived in front of Tughral’s teut, all of a sudden drawing their 
swords, they killed every one they found in the Audience-Hall, 
and shouted out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balban. Tughral fancied that the Emperor had him¬ 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un¬ 
saddled horse, and not mustering his own adherents, owing to 
great confusion of mind, he intended to plunge into the river near 
the soldiers’ quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar. As 
misfortune wouid have it, owing to the disappearance of Tughral, 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose hands the slaughter 
of Tughral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Tughral, 
and encountered him on the river-bank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tughral’s shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own horse, sever¬ 
ed T ugh cal's head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tu g hral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
Tughral’s head in the mud by the river-side, and flung his body 
into the river, aud pulling ojf his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tughra l s soldieis arrived, 

across the liver, or somewhere close to the modem Bhoyrab Bazar ferry, 
seriously planning to cross over on boats from the Dacca side to the Tipperah 
tract (which has been identified here with Jajnagar), with the old and 
powerful Emperor of Delhi (Ghiasu-tl-dm Bftlbfcn) shadowing him. This Jaj- 
here jDie, in Ccnual, is different from Jajnagar in Orissa. 
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titing out “ Lord 
searched for Tughral. 


of the world ! Lord of the world! ’*• and 
Not finding him, they took to their heels. 


They shot an arrow at his heart, 1 * 

Dismounted him from his horse, and cut off his head. 

When Tughral at that place was killed owing to his in- 
alertness, 


One shout arose from every side. 

Tho adherents of Tughral were completely routed, 

From the absence of their leader, tuey were all cowed down. 

At this time Malik Barbak Baras* arrived, and Muqaddar run¬ 
ning forward announced the joyful tidings of the victory. Malik 
Barbak applauding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, announcing 
the victory, together with the head of Tu gh ral. On the following 
day, together with the booty and prisoners of TugJjral’s army, he 
proceeded himself to the Emperor, and narrated the story of the 
victory. And Malik Muhammad Tirandaz 3 was promoted to the 
first rank, and his brother Malik Muqaddar 4 received the title of 
Tughral-kusli (“ Tughral-slayer ”), and was raised to the peerage. 
Sultan Gkiasu-d-din Balban after this marched back to Lakhnautl, 
and set liitnself to the work of chastisement. Along both sides of 
the road passing through the market-place of the City, putting np 
scaffolds, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tughral as had 
been taken prisoners, and capturing their omen and children, 
wherever found, he had them slaughtered at Lakhnautl. after 
putting them to indescribable tortures. Till that timo, none of 
the Emperors of Dehll had slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants.' 5 6 After this, the Emperor bestowed the kingdom of 

1 These verses, with slight variations, have been borrowed very 
j" »bubly from Amir Kha^rau, the poet-laureate of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din 
Balban. 

8 In Tari kh Firuz Shfihl (p. SS.) Malik Barbak Bektars. 

8 In Tarikh Firms ghahi (p. 88) Malik Muhammad Shirandaz. 

4 From lurikh Firuz £Jioln (pp. 88, 9*J and 91) Malik Mnqqadar and 

rnghral-kush would seem to be two different individuals. 

6 The author of Tarikh Firuz §hahi remark's that on both sides *.»f tho 
principal bdzew.' of Lakhnautl that was more than one katoh long, soafLdda 

were set up. and men, women and children \ver. : hanged. Such erm By, 

' 

Musalinau sovereigns of Delhi. See pp. 91-92 Tarikh f iruz Shah 
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on his own son, Bughhra, Khan, 1 giving 
same time the treasures, etc., and other valuables of 


<SL 

him at the 
Tughral that 


l Bughra Khfm, younger son of Emperor Balban, assumed the royal 
title of Snlfan Nasiru-d-din at his elevation to the throne of Bengal. He 
•was the first of a succession of Balbani Kings who ruled over Bengal, 
from 1282 A.C. to 1331 A.C. (or 681 A.H. to 731 A.H.) and had mostly 
their court at Sunargaon near Dacca, Na?iru-d-dm Bughra Khan, son of 
Emperor Balten, reigned 070 r Bengal from 681 H, to 691 (1282 A.C, to 
1292 A.C.) and was succeeded by his son Ituknu-d-din who assumed the 
title of Sultan Kai-Kaus. From inscriptions found at Gaugarampur and 
Khagol, near Lakhisarai, he appears to have been alive in 697 H. (A.C. 
1297). Mr. Thomas has published coins of this King bearing the dates 
691, 693, 691, 695 A.H. Ho appears to have been succeeded by his brother 
who reigned under the name of Shamsu-d-din Firuz Shah. Firuz Shah had 
several sons, namely, Bughra Khan. Nasiru-d-din, Ghlasu-d-dln or Bahadur 
Khan, Qutlu Khan, and Hatim Khan. The third son, Ghiasu-d-din, made 
conquests in Eastern Bengal, established himself at Sunargaon near Daccai 
and struck coins from 1311 A.C. under the name of Bahadur $hah. The 
fifth son Hatim Khan was in 1309 and 1315 A.C. Governor of Oudh. Firuz 
Shah died in 718 H. (1318 A.C.) Quarrels the n broke out between the 
several eons of Firuz Shah, who was succeeded by his eldest son who took 
the title of Shahabu-d-dln Bughia Shah who ruled at Lakhnauti in 1318-19. 
Soon after his accession, Bughra Shah was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
Hb ah who reigned at Sunargaon. Bughra Shah and his brother N5$iru-d-dm 
took refuge with Emperor Tughlak Shah who in 1320 had mounted the throne 
of Delhi. Qutlu Khun, another brothor, waa killed by Bahadur Shah who 
was now supreme King over Bengal and Behar, and hold a magnificent 
Court at Sunargaon. 

At the instigation of Bughra Shah and Nasiru*d-d'm, tho fugitives ( ays 
Ibo Batutah), Emperor Tughlak Shrtb invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Babadnr Shnh retired to Sunargaon, whilst Na?iru-d-dln 
joining tho Emperor at Tirhut came with tho latter to Lakhnauti, when the 
Emperor confirmed Nii^ira-d-dm as Governor of Lakhuaufcl. The Emperor 
sent his adopted son Tatar Khan, Governor of Zafarabad (near Jaunpur) with 
an army to operate against Sultan Bahadur Shah, who was captured and sent 
to Delhi with a chain round his neck. At this time, ftlpn, two additional 
distinc t Provinces in Bengal were constituted, viz., »Suuargaon and Satgaon, 
oneli being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Behar was separated 
from Bengal. Sunargaon was placed under Tatar Khan. 

With tho accidental death of Emperor Tuglpluk Sbih and the acces¬ 
sion of hui successor Ernperc Malta iiiniad Sh ah Tughlak, other changes 
took place In the administration, of Bengal. Tho new Emperor released 
Bahadur Shah, allowed him to return to Sunargaon, on condition that the 
Bengal coinage was to bear tho joint name.-. Bahadur Sjph ; iid the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlak, and also that m tho Kh.Ubah the names of both wore t o 
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had been captured, except the elephants ; and conferring 1 on him 
the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-dm, he placed on the son’s head the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the Khutbau to be recited and the 
coin to bo minted in his name. And at the time of departure, the 
Emperor giving his son some parting advice, 1 said : “ It is not 

discreet for the king of Lakhnauti, ho lie a relation >r a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Emperor of Delhi. And if 
the Emperor of Delhi marches to LakhnautI, the ruler of Lakhnautl 
should retreating take refuge in some distant corner, arid when 
the Emperor of Delhi withdraws, he should return to Lakhnautl, 
and resume his work. And in the levy of revenue from sub¬ 
jects, he should observe the middle course, that is, ho should 
not levy such a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, that they .liould bo 


ground down and oppressed. And ho should pay such an amount 
of salary to his officers, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that they may not be pinched in regard to thoir 
necessary tv ponses. In matters ol administration, he should lake 
counsel with wise people who are sincere and loyal ; and in the 
enforcement of orders, he should abstain from self-indulgence, and 


bo incited. Tatar Khan who was hitherto Military Governor of Sunargaon, 
received the title of Bahrain JQpin, and was stationed a* Sunargaon at tho 
Court of Bahadur Shah, as a sort of imperial Resident. Xn5im-d*dm was 
continued ns Subordinate Governor of Lakhnauti* 

In 726 A.H. (1326 A.C.), Nadnwbdin died, and Mohammad Shiili 
appointed Malik Bidar KUilji as Governor of Lukhnaut’ with the 4 itlo of 
Qadv Kh Sn. Bahadur Shah, the king, at Sanm gaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of allegiance to the Emperor, who Bent an 
army to Bahrain’s assistance. Bahadur ShAh, the last Bengal Balbanj 
Hovereigu, and tho last royal representative of the house of Emperor Ghiasu- 
d-diii Balban, was defeated and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A.C. Bengal roman’*: 1 Imperialist till the death of Bohram Khan in 1338 
A.O., when T’aVhi 1'1-dm successfully revolted, killed Qadr Khan and 
established the ace of Bengal. (See Bloohmonn’e contribution 

to lliatoiy of Bengal, Thomas’ Initial coinage, lbn-i-Batutah Tarikh 
Piruz §halu, pp. 02, 181, 254*, 450, 451, 461, 480). 

I The pieces of sotemu advice given by B wpor0 r Balkan to .bis Son 
BogbraKhan, at ,he tunc of formers dnp.rturo from Bengal, ore set, forth 

in detail m tho '! anklyi t'iruz §Knh: (pp. <J5 to lo t), end will repay perusal. 
They contain golden rules for the conduct 0 f sovereigns, and indicate that- 
this Muaahnftn Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly duties 
and responsibilities. 
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should not act unjustly from selfishness. In the care for the condi¬ 
tion of the army, he should not be negligent, and he should consider 
it incumbent upon himself to show them considerateness and to win 
their hearts, and he should not allow negligence and indolence to 
intervene. And whoever tempts you away from this coarse, yon 
should look upon him as your enemy, and you should not listen to 
his talk. You should seek protection with persons who relinquish¬ 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

t 

Help from the old hems of saints, 

Is stronger than the strength of a hundred walls of 
Alexander.” 


After this, bidding adieu to his son, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by forced marches, after three months. 1 The period of the 
rule of Tughral in Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 


RULE OF BUGHRA KHAN, STYLED SULTAN NAS1RU- 
D-DlN, SON OF EMPEROR GHIASU-D-DIN BALBAN. 

When Sultan Nasiru-d-din became ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnauti, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Sultan Muhammad and was known as Khau-i-Shahid 8 was killed 
at Multan, fighting against the Hugh ala. And Sultan (xhiasu-d- 
din Balban who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and summoned Sultan Niisiru-d-dm from Lakhnauti. 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
console the heart of his father. The Emperor said : “ The death 

of your brother has male mo sick and feeble, and soon the time of 

. 1 In Tarifch Firuz Shahi (p. 107), “after three yean” 

2 Bulj iu Muhammad, oldest son of Emperor Gfhiaeu-d-dia Balban, was 
( jnporial Vico y of Multan Province or Vilayet at this time, ihis Prince 
was brave, gallant and accom plished, and he fell gall't itly fighting between 
Lahore and Dibalpur against the Mughul hordes under Tamar from Central 
A sin who. wore harrying at this time tho North-Western frontier of India* 
„ Hence tho Prince is styled “ _ f Uutnn. Shahid’* or Martyred Prince or 
Chief.” His, death was a great shock to the aged Emperor. (See Tanked- 
’ Firuz Shlhi, pp. 109-10). Tho Prince was a patron of learning, and to his 
court at Mult:in were o • < *hed tho < Crated poofs, Amir Khuarau and Aam‘ 
llasan, for whose biographical sketch, see Badaoni, Yol. 1, pp. 200-cvB . 
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arfcure from the world shall approach. At this time, youT 
ifcion from me is not proper, because besides yourself, I have 
no other heir. Your son, Kaiqubad, and your nephew, Kai Khusrao 
are young, and have no experience of life. Should the Empire 
fall into their hands, they would bo incapable of defending it, and 
you would have to pay homage to either who might ascend' the 
throne of Delhi. Therefore, it is meet that you should remain 
with me.” Nasiru-d-din, according to his father’s request re¬ 
mained with his father. But on seeing his father regain some 
health, ho quickly under pretext of hunting went out of the city* 
aud without taking leave of the Emperor returned to LakhuoufI 
The Emperor, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A.H., passed from this transitory world. And when Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad, after the death of his grand-father, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the throne of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, ho became un¬ 
mindful of the affairs of the Empire, excepting women and wine. 1 
And Malik Nizamu-d-dln setting himself to the destruction of the 
Balbani family, induced Mui/u-d-din to call his cousin Kaikhusrau 
from Multan, and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loynltJmarS. SulUiu Nasiru-d-diu Bughra Khan at Lakhuauti, 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, and of the over¬ 
eat mg mil uenco oL’ Malik Nizamu.d-din, wrote to his son letters 
ton timing instructions, and by insinuations and hints, advised 


Zianddm Batni, author oi Tarikk-i-Firuz Shahi (p. 121) etat ^ that 
shortly before his death in 686 All. (1287 A.C.), th< aged and venerable i- 
porcr Ghiasu-d-diii Halban summoned to his presence in his pith.o iu Delhi, 
M al i k - ill-Utnara Fakhru-d-din Kotwril (nr police commissioner) of Delhi, 
Khwnjah Hussain Basri, the Vizier of Prime Minister, and some others, and 
instructed them to place Kai Khuerau, son of Sultim Muhammad, on the 
throne. A fter the Emperor's death, however, the Kotwal and his party placed 
Kaiqubad, son of Sultan Nasiru-d-dm Bnghra Khan(KiDgof Bengal an 1 

r:’ n ‘' ,'7 7 th0 E 7 ,j ! 7> on the fc,1 ‘ onp ' The personnel of' Sultan 
m uizu-d-din Kaiqubuds administration consisted of (1) Maid ,1 rr 
Kot .vol of Delli’, (2) Nizamu-d-dln, nephew of Ala k , 

Dadbig or Chief Jastioe, and auhaequ, otlv Vn.dr o^ ^" 1 ^ ' 

(3) Malik Qaamn-d-din who hoea.no AvSZL T "'"T 
Emperor Kaiqubad, who was a bov f ' dinmwtrafcor-General. 

, a boy of seventeen years, was iddiVtod i ■ 

pleasures, and spent, most of his time n i • * ct01 

' ... . J time ‘ 1 lho ohartnimc ^ensure viI!h of 

k.lukhan in the suburbs of DeihI . Kleamu-d-da tin. Wazir who r,m 
assumed the title ef N.zamu-l-Mnlk, set about devising mono* to 
t he house of Ualbuu (sec Tarikh-i-Flrna Mini hi, p. 182) 
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him to beware of the wily enemy in the person of Nizatnu-d-din. 
It was of no use. In despair, two years after the death of Emperor 
Balban, in the year 687 A.H., with the object of conquering the 
province of Delhi, and chastising his son, Nasiru-d-dln Bughra 
Khan marched with his army. On reaching Behar, Sultan 
Nasiiu-d-din passing from Behar to the banks of the rivei Sain, 
encamped. 1 


The standards of the Emperor of the world were pitched 
On the banks of the Ghagar, in the environs of the town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Sam on the other. 
From excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
The sword-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright as if the sun had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, the marshalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Sultan Nasiru-d-din, aban¬ 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sultan Muizu-d-dln, owing to the instigation of Malik 
Ni'/^mu-d-diu, refused to make peace, and prepared to tight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for three days between the con¬ 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Nasiru-d-dln with his 
own hand wrote :— 

Son! I have a great longing to meet yon. I have no further 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which I who am consumed by the lire of misfortune, may behold 


1 The text here is rather confused. In Ferirhta, the rendering is as fol¬ 
ium • “ Whoa Sulfcin Muizu d-din Kniqubid hoard of the intention >f hin 
father (Sultan Na?irn-d-dln Bu-hra Khun, King of Bengal) and of the latter's 
arrival in Behar, he (Emperor Kaiqabad), too, arrayed his forces and in the 
hottest part of the year reached the banks of the Ghagar river, and halted. 
And Sultan Na?iru-d-din, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behar, 
reached the banks of the river Sro, and halted." The meeting between 
Saljan NSsira-d-dln Bnghra Khan and his son the Emperor Kftiqflhad is 
immortalized in the pages of ** Qiranu-fl-Sadain ” hy Amir Khnsruu, the 
eelobrati -1 poet of ftalhl. fhocatnpof the father wo 5 n tho bank oi the 
ri.or Sro or Saru or Snrju, tho old river boundary-line between the Me aim an 
Kingdom of Bengal (which included Behar in those da} ■.) and ilieEni ip 
of Delhi, and the camp of the son was on the opposite banks oi the Sro. 
Tarikk i-Fimz SJuihi, p, 141. The Qiraw^s-Sadam 8*a*i the 
Ajndboya on the bunks of the Ghagar. 
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you, and, Jacob-like, if once more my eye which lias become 
blind, becomes bright by the sight of Joseph, no harm shall betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoyment.” The Sultan wound up this 
message with the following verse :— 

“Although paradise is a happy region, 

I Nothing is better than the joy of union.” 

Sultan Muizu-d-din being touched by the perusal of his father’s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father. Nizatnu- 
d-din used dissuasion, and arranged that the Emperor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for the purpose of 
meeting his father march from the bank of the river Gkagar to¬ 
wards a plain, and then encamp on the bank of the Sard. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Nasiru-d-diu crossing tho Saru should come to visit 
Kaiqubad, wbo should remain seated on the throne. Ihen Eughra 
Khan embarking on a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tent of Muizu-d-diu Kaiqubad. Kaiqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on bis 
father’s feet, and both the father and the son embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses on the head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching tho hand of the son, placed 
the latter on the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descending from the throne placed the fathor on it, and him¬ 
self respectfully sat before him; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan Nii^iru-d-din left, and crossing 
the riv.er returned to his tent. From both sides gifts were ex¬ 
changed. Several days successively, Sultan Nasiru-d-din wont to 
meet his son, and both wore ii< each others company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice, 1 and 
taking his son in the lap, ho departed, and weeping and crying 
returned to his own camp. That day he ate no food, and told his 
confidants: “To-day 1 have bid the last farewell to rny son.” 

1 It is stated that on Hie day of departure, Sutpui Nasiru-d-din 
Biighra exW< :d his son, Emperor Kaiqubad, to attend to prayer ami to 
observe the fast of Kntnzan, taught him certain regulations and fixed i ilce 
of sovereignty, warned him against excesses in wine and neglect of Siuio 
matters, rebuked him for killing Kai Kdi usrau and ot'.or noted Ainirs and 
Malnks of Ghiasn-d-d u Balkan, and advised him to dismiss Nmimn-d-tiIn alia s 
Nizaiunl Mnlk. the Witzir. (See Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi, pp. 11-t to 150), 
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ti marching back from that, place, lie returned to his kingdom. 
And when Sultan Muizu-cl-dln Kaiqubfid at the end of 689 A.H. 
was;sinin, 1 and the Empire was transferred from the Ghorian 
dynasty to the Ebllji family, and Sultan Jabtlu-d-tUn Khiljl 2 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultan Nasiru-d-din seeing no alter¬ 
native except profession of loyalty and submissioti put aside the 
royal umbrella and the Kfoutbah , conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the fief of Laklinauti. Till 
the reigns of Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan Qutbu-d-din, 8 Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din Bugbra Khan conducted himself in this wise. The 
period of the rule of Sultan Nasirn-d-dln in Bengal was six years. 


RULE OP BAHADUR SHAH. 

In the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, Bahadur Khan who was one 
of the connexions 4 of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, and was one of the 
leading nobles of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, was entrusted with the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal. For many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the Khntbah and the minting 

' Soo Tarikh-i’Firuz Shdhi, p. 173. According to other accounts Emperor 
Kaiqubad WAR poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-ul-Umara who waB 
in longue wi'li Jallalu-d-din Khiljl. With him fKaiqubad) ended the Balbani 
dynnsfy in Delhi, hut, ns will bo olnm’ved in these pages, it lingered for ft 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the Balbani Kings 
of Bengal. 

2 Salj.fin Jallaln*d-din Khilji is said to have been descended from Qalej 
Khan, son-in-law of Changiz Khan. He was Governor of Samarmh and hold 
the office of State Secretary (Arzi Manmlik) in the Cabim i of Kmpcror 
Kaiqnbad. Jnllaln-d-din ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.C. or 680 A-H. 
r U ;d with him commenced the Khilji dynasty which continued to reign over 
India till 1320 A.C. Daring his reign, Muhammadan conquests were ex¬ 
tended into Southern India through the prowess of his nephew, Alau-d- 
dm ghiljl. gee Tarikl 1 i Firms Shfthi pp. 170-171., Badacmi, p. 167, v.»l. 1. 
Badaoni Slates that and “ Khilj ” were different, and f hat “ Khilj ’ 

was one of the children of Yafus, son of Noah. 

n Abm-d-o 

Tarikli i-Fiinz Sjjahi p 408 and 381. 

4 in r».*8pec*t of th*; weak rule in Bengal of Sultan Nasiru-d-dm Bugbra 
Shah (son ol Emperor B dbau), Ziau-dUdin Barni (p. 189) relates that 
Kmperor Jalalo-d-dn/s favont .* m *do of die-posing of dacoits captured 
in the Delhi i rritory, w r.. to e- nd them in shiploads to Bengal, where they 
were lot loose, 



of coins after the names of tho Emperors of Delhi. During the 
icifirn, however, of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Khilji, he usurped the 
sovereignty 0 f Bengal, and proclaiming himself Bahadur Shah, 
introduced the ghutbah and the coin in tlic kingdom of Bengal 
after his own name, and commenced oppressions. I 1 or some time, 
'■e passed in this wise. But when the Empire of Delhi passed to 
Qhiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah, 1 in the year 721 A H. petitions from 
Lakhnauti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
"ere received. Sultan Tughlak Shah with an efficient army 
marched towards Bengal. When he reached in-hut, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-diu s whoso fief had not been conti- rated during Alau-d- 
din’s reign owin* to his good conduct and who resided m a corner of 
Lakhnauti, not findiug strength in himself to contend against 
Tughlak Shah, submitted to his fate, marched from Lakhnauti 
to Tii-hut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

1 On Hie defeat of Khusrau Hum, (Tarikfcd-Fmu Sh»W. W> *f° and 
Dl) the nobles placed GliazI-ul • Mulk on the throne nf Delhi. — 

Wnll, then assumed the title of Ghiasu-d-dm Tughlak Shall. Hu 
waa tt Turkish slave, named Malik, of Sultan Ghiasu-d-dm Balban, an 
his mother was of a Punjab family. Brave, nobfe, and magnanimous, 
h- was the founder of the Tughlak dynasty which reigned for ninety- 
f'=ur years a- Delhi (13.0-M14 AC.). He founded tho city of Tnghln- 
kubad, about 4 miles east of Delhi. Uo reigned from 1320 to 1824 A.C. In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadur Shah 
at Snnnrgaon in Bengal, Chianti-d-dm Tughlak m . .1 ■••I (.» Sinmr ■. -i i‘’"«ht 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur Shah a prisoner, and marched b ed; with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming tho fm t of Tirhut, and leaving Na?iru- 
d-diu as Governor of Vilayei-i-Lakhimutl. Ghiisn-d-cliu divided Bengal into 
Uu-eo provinces, namely (1) Viloyet-f.l.akhuantl, (2) V ilaynt-i-SStguon. 
(3) \ il ay et ■ i - San argiion', planing oavh under a distinct (level uni, 11 placing a 
\ ieeroy (stationed at Snnarga; a) over r, 11 tho Governors, lui ikh*i*l iiuz-Sb.-.li! 
p. 461. 

* This Na?iru*cl*dln urns u grandson of Suli.ui N t.-jiru-d-diu Bughra §h$h, 
son of Emperor Bulbau, Ho waa Govorin ». of Lakhimuti, but luxd been 
ousted by his brother Bahadur Shah, king of liongal, who held hia court at 
Sunarguou. This N piru-d-dm aud another brother Buglirt Khiin bad taken 
' he time with the Emper. of p hi (Tughlal ghjUi) who at t u 
instigation invaded Bengal to chastise their brother, Bahadnr Shrib .'kh 
of Bengal;.. Tlie text, however, is misleading, and would incerreotl.v 
indicate that tho Nisiru-d din hero referred to is SuU.fi a N a sirred*cl n Bugbr^ 
^Uab, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balkan). See, however, BlonhmaiUi> 
“Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal” and Toriypi-E’rijx 
Shahi. pp. 450*451. 



numerous presents. Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln Tughlak Miah treated 
him honourably, bestowed on him the Royal Umbrella and the 
Royal Staff, and ratified according to the old custom the continu¬ 
ance of Sultan Nasiru-d-din’s fief. And bringing to his presence 
Bahadur Shah who had proved hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor Ghiasu-d-din, appoint¬ 
ing his adopted son, Tatar Khan, Governor of Sunargaon, 
and entrusting to "Nasiru-d-din the over-lordship of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bengal, returned to Delhi. 1 But soon after, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty-eight years. 

RULE OF QADR KHAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah returned from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on the way, in the mouth of 
Rabiu-l-awwal in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, UIngh Khan a , ascended the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad Shah bestowed on all 
the nobles offices and Jagirs , and bestowing the title of Qadr 

1 This text is not quite accurate ou all points. See note ante,regard- 
j 0 g the fortunes of the Balbani dynasty in Bengal. 

2 Ulagh Khan or Alagh Khan alias Faljduu-d'din Juna, nephew and 

son-in-law of Emperor Ghiasu-d-dm Tughlak Shah, on the death of the latter 
by the accidental fall of the roof of a newly erected pavilion, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of Suit tin Muhammad Shah Tughlak in 725 A.H. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of the first order, a man of consummate 
ability, his eccentricity and visionary schemes marred his success as a 
sovereign. His great ambition was to extend his empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw away the pick of h ,s 
splendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China- 
Though the fertility of his gonias evolved and organised a revenue system, 
his financial eccentricity in establishing a fixed currency of , 

coins completely disorganised it* He received an embassy from 
Khalifa of Egypt, who scat out to him the investiture of } 

in his reign a severe famine broke out in Delhi, and in consequence 
there was a general exodus of its population to Bengal, lie restored Bah a 
dur Shah to the kingdom of Sunargaon ou certain conditions, but eubsequm^ 
ly dethroned him. In 1 is reign, ugul became independent under 

d-diu. (See Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, pp. 428, 452, 457 to 401, 47-b 
80,492.) 
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Khan on Malik Bedar Khilji, who was one of his leading nobles, 
he assigned to him the country of Lakknnuti, which had fallen 
vacant by the dcatli of Sultan Nasiru-d-din. And giving the 
tltle of Bahrain Khau to Tatar Khan, whom Tughlak Shah had 
appointed Governor of Sunargaon, and who was an adopted brother 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah, and bestowing ou him in one day 
0ne hundred elephants and one thousand horses and one karor 
gold coins, and conferring on him the royal umbrella and the 
st aff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all honours. And after fourteen years’ 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of his servant, Fakhru-d-diu, as will be related hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
KINGS WHC1 IN THE KINGDOM OFBENGAL MOUNi- 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE KHUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ought to be known that from the reign of Sultan Qut bu¬ 
d-din Aibak to the reign of Sultan Ghiusu-d-din Md. Tughlak 
Shah, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exercised authority as Viceroys of the Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the Khuibah and the coins of the Emperors of Delhi 
wei e current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro- 
duccd the Khutbah and the coins after their own names, the Empcr- 
0 f Delhi considering their chastisement necessary, swiftly 
punished them. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, Qadr Khan, 
being appointed Governor of Lakhnauti, for fourteen years admin¬ 
istered the affairs of that State Then Malik Fakhru-d-din, 
who was Qadr Khan’s Armour-Superintendent, meddling in 
administrative matters, obtained much influence, and, resolving m 
m ind to usurp the Viceroyalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guard, Fakbru-d-dm revolted, killed 
his own master, and became Viceroy of tbo kingdom of Bengal* 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperor’s capture, Fakhru-d din withdrew his h < nd from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed him ^ 
king. 1 The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion m hm o , 

1 The period of the Independent Muealmau Kings of Bengal lasted from 133* 
in 1633 A.O., and began v ith Bakin-u-d-dm Abnl Muzaffar M ubaruk gbab wl 
was Silahdor or aruionr-bearer to Bahrain Khiu, tbo Governor of 
trion. On his mastc ’a death in 739 H. or 1338 A C., Fakhja killed <,'udr K-i 1 ^ 
Governor of Lakhnauti, and snbdned provinces of Lakhnauti, A 

Suuargaon, mu! assumed iudepoudouce under the title of F uitrD “ 
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Empire, could not direct his attention towards the kingdom of 
Bengal. From that time, the kingdom of Bengal became in* 
dependent and distinct from the Delhi Empire. Fakhru-d-din 
was the first king who had the ghutbah of sovereignty recited 
after his own name in the Kingdom of Bengal. 1 


-o-- 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SULTAN 
FAKHRU-D-DlN. 

V" . n Sultan Fakhru-d-din ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Laklmauti, he sent out his officer MnkJialis IQrnn 
with an efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. Malik 1 All Mub&rik, the generalissimo of 
Qad” Khan, encountered him with a large army, and after much 
fighting killed Mukhalis Khan, and routed the latter’s entire force. 
Sultan Fakhru-d-din who had just become king, and was not 
confident of the loyalty of liis officers, did not venture to attack 


i-Firuz, ghahT, p. 480). llis coins minted at San&rgaon, (published in Thomae’u 
M Initial Coinage ”, would indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Jbn-i-Bafcutah mentions that he was on eminent man, and very 
:' r jioroua His capital appears to have been at Snn&rgaon. His son-in-law, 
Zftiar Khan fled from SimIrgSon to .Finis Shah in Delhi, who at his request 
(IWikh-i-Firu : Shahi by Shama-i-Siraj, pp. 105-114) invaded Bengal a *e one! 
time during Sekaudnr Shah’s reign. Bengal attained great prosperity during 
the rill j of these Independent Musahmm Kings. Forts nnd puuUe build!.:gs 
wero erected, Mosques, Colleges, Students’ Hostole nnd Travellers*Gueat-hcm-* a 

i all purls of the Kingdom, tanks cxeavmcd, 
-one of Hajt Ilyins and another 
about forty years, during 


and Khaoqahs were established in 
and roads laid down. Two great Royal Houses 
of A.lau-d,din Husain Hhuh (with a brief break of - ~ 

which Rajah Kan a and his a accessors usurped the Bengal Kingdom) 


reigned during tins period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion daring thin period. Western Assam (or Knmru.p), portions of Koch- 
Bchur, and portio <;■ Jnjnagar (cr Orissa*, the whole of North Bohsr, 
(T irikh-i-B’iruz Shahi. p. 586) and eastern portions of South Bchar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were subject to the Bengal Kingdom. 
Masai,nan arms were carrLd far to the east across the Megna, which had 
>1 leito proved a great barrier to Muftulmun extension, right up :•» 
Simat and the western portions of Tiperah and Noakbali districts, including 
® \^ -noiatic movements having • ! objectibe 

ciliation of the two races, sprang up. Kabiraml Oheit \nyu t the gu-n'. spiritual 
leaders who preached catholic doctrines, flourished in this period 
1 This was in 1338 A ,0, 
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< All Mubarik. And Malik 4 All Mubarik collecting a large army 
proclaimed himself Sultan 1 * * * * * * 8 Alau-d-din, marched with his forces 
against Sultan Fakhru-d-dln, and, in the a year 741 A,H., after 
fightiug captured him, and slaying him, 1 aveuged the murder 
of Qadr Khan. 

Ye murdered, whom hast thou murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee ? 

To-morrow they will kill him who has to-day killed thee! 

After this, Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, after leaving an efficient force 
to garrison Lakhnauti, himself proceeded to subjugate the out- 
lyiog provinces of Bengal. The rule of Sultan F akhrn-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 


THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ‘ ALl MUBARIK 
STYLED SULTAN ‘ALAU-D-DiN* 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ‘All Mubarik was one of 
the trusty servants of Malik Firuz Rajab. And MalikFlruz was 


l The account in Badaoni (vol. I, p. 230 Pers, (text) gives a different vor- 
ai-m. Badaoni states as follows : — On the death of Bahrain Khan, Governor of 
Sun;, gaon, in 739 A. H, Malik Fakhruddin who was his Silahdar or Quarter¬ 
master General, revolted, assumed the title of F'khr.nddin, and fought 
against Qadr Khan, Governor of Lakhnauti, and waa defeated. A second 
time, Fakhruddin fought against Qadr Ki in, anu defeated >.<* latter (Qadr 
Khan’s own soldiers killing Qadr Khnn), established his rule over Sunargaon 
Evince, and. detached his officer Mukhalis to operate against Lakhnauti. 
Aii Mubarik, Adjutant General (Amd-Lnshkar) of the Army of Qadr Khan 
killed Mukhali?, established his own independence (in Lakhnauti), and sent 
out letters to the Emperor Muhammad Shah Tughlak, who sent out Malik* 
Yusuf, who died on his way to Bengal. After this, the Emperor being engaged 
with oth< l affairs. did not send out any others to Bengal. For .State reasons 

pWrv;-; the hostility of Fakhruddin of Smmrgaon) At' Mubarik in Lakh 
naut-.i avun -?d regal honours and the title of Saltan Alau-d din. M. ek lls.u 

Ha.fi, who wns a tribal chief and a military commander, after some days, in 

collusion with certain Omara and Maliks of Lakhnauti, killed Alan-ddiu^ 

and himself assumed the title of Shamau-d-din. In 741 A. 'L, the Empei -' 

Muhammad Shwh Tughlak marched to Sunargaon, captured 1* nkhruddin, 

brought him to Lakhnauti, and killed him,and then retired to Delhi, thence¬ 
forth Shamsuddin Ilyas H »ji ruled independently over Bengal. 

8 Jlia unme appears from his coins (published in Thomas's *Tud nil Coinage), 
to be Alnu d*diu Abut MuzaftT; Ali fihSh. II is capital appears to have 
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levv of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tugfalak Shall, aud a cousin of 
Sultan Muluimmad Shah. When Sultan Muhammad Shah 
ascended the throne of Delhi, in the first year of his reign, he 
appointed Malik Firuz to be his Secretary. At that time, some 
misdemeanour came to pass on the part of Haji Ilyas, foster-brother 
of *Ali Mubarik, and owing to that he (Haji Ilyas) escaped from 
Delhi. When Malik Firuz demanded him from 4 All Mubarik, 
the latter searched for him. When no trace of his whereabouts 


was obtained, 4 All Mubarik informed Malik Firuz of his escape* 
Malik Firuz remonstrating with him, banished him also from his 
presence. ‘All Mubarik started for Bengal. On the way he saw 
in a dream Hazrat Shah Makhduro Jalalu-d-dln i abrizi 1 (may 
God sanctify his sepulchre !) and showing submissiveness and 
humility pleased the saint, who said : 44 We have bestowed on 
you the Sub ah of Bengal, but you should build for us a shrine.” 

1 Ali Mubarik agreeing to this, enquired in what place the shrine 
was required to bo built. The saint replied: “In the town of 
Panduah, at a place where thou shalt find three bricks, one o\er 
the other, and one fresh hundred-leaved rose beneath those bricks; 
ct that place the shrine should be built.” When he reached 
Bengal, entering the service of Qadr Khan he stayed there, until 
gradually he became generalissimo of Qadr .Khan’s army. And 
w ion Malik Fakhru-d-dlii revolting against Qadr Khan, and 
^i^ug his benefactor, assumed the reins of sovereignty. 4 Ali 
Mubarik proclaiming himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din aud drawing 
ins forces against Fakhru-d-diu, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the murder of his benefactor, by slaying Fukhni-d-din. 
W ith great promptitude, posting a garrison at Lakhnaull, Sultiu 
‘Alau-d-din turned his attention to tin conquest of other pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. When he introduced the Kbutbah and the 


\ K '°" at Panduah, from ’o oircumstanoo that h’*s coins appear nil tc 
havw hoon ^iniod at Firuzabul (*.<? Panduah). Indeed, Pttnduah is known 
u * s * Ali dli&k’s capital.* 

\ftor Jnlnluddin Tabrizi *vna a disciple of Sjoaikli Said Tabrii 

U ° r tra J G, hu£ lor porno time, ho joined Shnikh Shahobaddin and became 
OmI* ° hief diSci|>lG * was a great friend of *hw-ijafc 

* . ur, ‘ k - iftl ~ n - Bahanddir. Shaikh Nujmuddin the juuio- wht 
was a ie time Shaikh-nl-Islam ..»? Delhi, bore ill-feoliug towards Vim 
*ml made false accusations against his piety and chnrnoter, mid si 
Jalaluddin retired to Bengal, lie is buried nt (!•> port of DeOmahn 
(Maidive) See Bdr, Vol. 1, p. 231 and Ain. 

13 
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com of tlie kingdom of Bengal after liis own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and success, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said : “ ‘Alaa-d-din, you have obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
but forgotten my bidding.” ‘Almi-d-din on the following day 
searching for the bricks, and finding them agreeably to the direc¬ 
tions of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Haji Ilyas also came to Panduah. 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-dln for some time kept him a prisoner, but by the 
intercession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nurse of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-dln, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ilyas in a short time gaining 
over the array to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Sharnsu-d-din 
Bhangrah* usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. The 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din lasted one year and five months. 


IlEIGN OF HAJI ILYAS STYLED SULTAN SHAMSU-D- 

DIN. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ily&s 'Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Sham: u-d-diu he mounted the throne in the holy city of Panduah. 1 
As he Look much bhang, he was called Shamsu-d-din Bhangrali. 
In conciliating the people, and winning (he heart of the army, he 
pnt forth noble elforts. After a while, mustering an army, ho 
went to Jiijuagar, and from there obtaining many valuables ami 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to tho decay which had net in in the Empire of Delhi from Use 

1 Panduah ia situate 12 miles north of English Bazar in Maklah district. 
From tin? Beginning uf the reign of : h nmsuddln Ilyas it) the end ot the i,; : i 
of U tjah Kans, six kings ruled thoro for a period of 52 years, from 74-3 to 71)5 
A.II But perhaps ‘All Mubiirik should also be included amongst the kings 
wl. ruled at Panduah. Hie reign appears to have commenced in 74i A.H, 
(1340 A.O.) Professor Bloohmaun cuds Panduah ‘Ali Shah’s capital (J.A.S.B,, 
XIjll,2t>4) and Professor Bloch man n’s statement seems to bo supported hv the 
narrative of our author, m., the statement about ‘All Mubiirik building ft Muino 
of the saint Jallflikldin i.i Paml.i: h, mid ah', nbont Slmmaiiddin Ilyi’a arrival 
at PandM, ~ l " 795 A.U. : inn JaUlluiMin (son < «’ Kiijal, Kims) 

who hocamo a Muhammadan, removed the eaj.ital hack u;; lie to v.'nuror 
hakhnanti, 
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Sultan Muliaramad Shall, for thirteen years the Emperors 
Delhi did not turn their attention to Bengal. Sultan Shamsu- 
d-diu 1 with absolute independence devoted himself to the adminis¬ 
trative affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all the tracts np 
to the limits of Banaras, and enhanced moi‘e than before his pomp 
and power, until the throne of Delhi passed to Flruz Shah, 2 son 


l Haji Ilyas first appears to liavo in 7-16 A.H. made himself master 
of Western Bengal, whilst at that time Ikhtiaruddin Abul Muzaffar G-hazi. 
.Shah (son of Mubarak Shah) still reigned at Sunargnon in Eastern BengaU 
Haji Ilyas shortly nftor (753 A.H.) snbdned Eastern Bengal also, and 
established himself at Snnargaon, and founded a dynasty which continued 
(with a brief break) to reign over Bengal till 890 A.H. or nearly a 
eentuiy and a half. lie extended his'western boundaries as, far as Benares, 
founded Hajipur, and though Firr.z Shah Tnghlak the Emperor led an 
expedition into Bengal to pnnisk him, he had to return unsuccessful. For 
Ilyas Shilh’e coiuage, seo Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, A.S., 1867, 
pp. 57, 58.. 

Tho nearest contemporary account of this King will bo found in . 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shalu p. 5&0 by Ziauddin Barui and Siraj Alif p. 77. 

5 Sultan Flruz &hiih Tughlak alias Malik Flruz Barbak was a son of 
an uncle of Muhammad Shah Tnghlak. and a nephew of Ghi&su-d-dln 
Tughlak Shah. His father' wag Rujab Salar who abandoning all worldly 
affairs, became a saint. When fifty years old, in 755 A.H., he was crowned 
as Einporor of Hindustan. He was a wise, noble and oulightoned sovereign, 
Ho paid spooial itontiou to iraprovoment of agriculture and of tho econo¬ 
mical condition of tho country. Ho reformed tho administration of justice, 
put down oppressions and corruption, lightly assessed lond-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment according to tho produce of \ lie lands assessed 


and also according to tho capacity of the tenantry.to bear the assosanionfc, 
and abolished octroi duties. He established thirty colleges, founded five 
hospitals and dispensario ejected forty cathedral mosquos and two 
hundred caravanserai , twenty monasteries one hundred \ daces and villas, 
and one handrod and iifty-i vso bathe, and numerous 'gardens, and bridgeB. 
In tho environs of llansl, ho erected a Fort called IIL ir-i-Firuz, and 
joined it by m ana of a canal with tho rivor Jumna. lli; greu.ost work 
was the old Jumna canal; this canal drew its wator from tho Jumna, 
a point where it leaves the mountains, and connected that river with 
aiaggor tint the Sutlej by menus of irrigation channels, spreading 

into'I* 1 ‘ U1 around - Ue oaus « a the translation of several Sanskrit works 
J “ B " r *! an » “ nd onoonruged learning au.l the loomed. He was tho rooipi ; 0 
, h’ss Mivocuroro from Abul F ..ah Khalil' of iigypt. lie reigned from 
. j ' J ' f ho Tnjhlak dye ay ended in 1114- A.C., tho Empire being 

_f i Timur in 1398 A.O., daring tbr reign of Mahmud 

last rt ' J 1 ’ u sk kifc king. (Sec f . .gh-i-Fo-uz phalli pp. 648 
070 *>y ^r. addtn Barui, and by Shams-i.Seraj). 
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of Rajab, who attempted to re-conquor Bengal. It is said that at 
that time Sultan Shamsu-d-dln built a bath, similar to the 
oliamsl bath of Delhi. Sultan Firuz Shah who was furious with 
anger against Shamsu-d-din, in the year 754 A.H., set out for 
LakhnautI, and after forced marches reached close to the city of 
Panduah, which was then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Flruzpurabad, 1 and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sultan 
Shamsu-d-dln leaving his son with an army in the fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in the fort of Ekdalah which was very im¬ 
pregnable. Firuz Shah, not oppressing the people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the son of Sultan Shamsu-d-din, and marched 
towards the fort of Ekdalah. 2 

(End of Fasc. I.) 




(Fasc. II.) 

On the first day, a bloody engagement took place. After 
f hat. for twenty-two days, he besieged the Fort. 3 Not succeed¬ 
ing, Firuz Shah resolved to transfer his camp to the hank 

1 Firuzabndpur is a mistake hero for Firuzubad, cloze to Panduah. 

8 Mr. Wcstmacott, places Ekdalah near Dinajpur, whilrt Mr. BevckJge 
places it near Dacca. For a discussion on the site of Uunfort of Ekdalah, 
also see Blochmann’s Contributions to History and Geography of .d' 
J.A.S., 1873, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge’s Analysis of “ Khurshid Jalian 
Kama.” 

In Tarikhd-FIruz Shilbi by Zia ’Barni, Ekdalah is described ;• i follows 
(Pers. text, p. 588): “ Ekdalah is the name of a monza close to Panduah ; on one 
of it is a river, and on another a jungle.’* Zia Miami is a contemporary 
historian for the period; therefore, this description given by him fixes t h- 
of the Fort of Ekdalah near Panduah, and sets at rest all the speculations 
to the contrary raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Analysis of Khurghid Jahan 
Numa) who fixes it near the Bhowal j ingle in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
y - ...n.icott who would place it towards lEnnjpur. Professor Blochmann is 
f , treafl * kkdala ’ as a generic name, referring to several places, 
eo . .IE for 1873, pp. 212-5:1;}. Iteuuel gives another Ekdalah north of 
acca map u If,, da»lan. Shams- i-Siraj in his Tarikh Firuz Rhahi (Pers. 
text p. 79) alls it the - isles of Ekdalah ” 

* firB J Cx P w,iti ' -> n °f Emperor Firuz Rhfth Tughlak into Bengal (in 

75i A.a. — 1368 A.C.) is fully and humourously described by Zia ’BarnI, a 
contemporary historian, in the Tari^i-FIruz ghihi (Pers. text, p. 586), who 
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of the G*anges. Then, alone, he searched for a proper camp¬ 
ing ground. Sultan SJjamsti-d-diu thinking that Firuz Shah 


closes his history with a narrative of this expedition and of the events up to the 
sixth year of Firuz Shah’s reign. The object of the expedition was to punish 
Saltan Slmmsa-d-din Haji Ilyas who had invaded and ravaged Tirbut and 
harried the frontier (then the Sro river) between the Bengal Kingdom 
and the Delhi Empire. The Emperor set out from Delhi on 10th Shawal 
754 A.IT., reached Oudb, crossed the Sro river, when Ilyas Shah with¬ 
drew to Tirhnt. The Emperor crossing the Sro, marched through Arsa-i- 
Kharosah (not idcutiGed) and Gorakpur, the Rajahs whereof paid him 
homage and unlisted themselves on his side. Hy ns Shiih then returned 
from Tirhut to Panduah, the Emperor following him towards Lakh- 
nanti and Panduah, after traversing Jagat or Jakat (not identified) and 
Tirhut (the Rajahs whereof also paid homage to the Emperor). Ilyas .Shah, 
on approach of the Emperor to Panduah, retired to Fort Ekdalah, where he 
entrenched himself. The Emperor did not plunder Pauduah, bat left its 
population unmolested, crossed the river in front of the fort Ekdalah, and 
laid siege to it for several days. He had scruples about destroying promiscu¬ 
ously the garrison of the Fort, so he made a feint retreating movement back 
across the river, which resulted in drawing out Ilyas Shah from the Fort. A 
battle was fought, the Bengal army in which elephants formed a prominent 
feature was defeated, and the Imperialists captured forty-four Bengal 
elephants, &«)., &o. On finding that the rainy season was approaching, the 
Emperor by foiviil murches (after appointing Collectors in Tirhut'district) 
returned to Delhi, which wan reached on 12th Sliaban 755 A.H. or 1354 A.C. 

This first expedition is also narrated by ghams Siraj Afif, another nearly 
contemporary historian, who continued Barm's Tarikh-i-Firu,, Rhnhl. (Bee 
Pers, MSS., text p. 76). From this account, the following additional interest¬ 
ing facts arc gleaned :— 

1. That Firuz Shtih sailed to Bengal in ono thousand flotilla of war- 
vessels, and his route lay across the Sro, the Ganges and fcho Kosi rivers, that 
his expeditionary Force consisted of 70,000 JKhanana and Mahiks, two tales in¬ 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besides an elephant-corps. 

2. That when Firuz Shah crossed the Kosi river, Ilyris Shah, king of 
Bengal, retired from Panduah to Ekdnlah, which is called here the <f Isles 
°f Ekdalah. 

3* That Firuz Shall laid siege to the fort of 1 ikdalah for several day-*, 
an 'J nothing decisive occurring, made a feint retreating movement westward 
iVe,) or Kos from Ekdalah, when Ilyas Shiih thinking Firuz SJjah 

was retreating, came out of the fort Ekdalah, advanced, and attacked the 
Imperialists, who defeated and killed one lak. of the Bengal army, and cap¬ 
tured 50 Beugal elephants. 

4. 1 hat tiien Ilyas Shah escaped again to the Fort of Ekdalah, which 
was about to be stormed by the Imperialists, when the femalos of the garrison 
uncovering their heads, exhi? ited themselves, and rairod loud lamcutatioup, 
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had marched to retire, came out of the fort, and mustered his 
forces. 


Owing to the sword and the arrow and the spear and the 
gun, 

The market of fighting became warm on both sides. 

The bodies of heroes were emptied of their souls ; 

Like roses, on their faces, budded forth wounds. 

After rpucb slaughter on both sides, a large number of people 

were killed and destroyed. At length, the breeze of victory wafted 
on the standard of Flruz Slip, and ghamsu d-din being over¬ 
powered fled, and sought refuge in the Fort. Forty-four elephants 
which he had brought from Jajnagar, together witli the Royal Um¬ 
brella and the standard and other regal chatt els and paraphernalia, 

fell into the hands of the soldiers of Finn/, Shah. Tt is said that at 

that time l! l P fijudlfh ftuja Hiyabam 1 ip whom Hull,an 

P h iciiifjxi-d-dlxi. hr:. 1 gjfdarfc Fiiifch; cited- jSiictmsii-cl -cl in 

litiinisig Olif of iLo hovkj in a e guise of a meviietioaiif, joiiie d ilio 

HfrW wim.ial. After liuishirijf the ebsequies,. lie mile alone 

to so. Flruz Shu,h, aud witliout tho latter recognizing him, return- 
to the Fort. When tho Sultan came to know about it, lie 
expressed regret. In short, when the period of siege was pro- 
traetod, and the rainy season sot in, in that in tho rains, tho 
country of Bengal becomes one sheet of water, and cause tor 
anxiety arises, Sultan Finns Shah made overtures for peace. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din, who was hard-pressed by the siege, partial¬ 
ly made his submission, aud also sought for peace. 1'iruz Shall, 
releasing tho sou of Sultan Shamsu-d-din together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, raised tho standard or 
return. And in tho year 755 A.EL, Sultan Shamsu-d-din sent 
many presents and numerous rareties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Sultan Firms Shah. The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys’ scut thorn back. And sinco Sult.au Shamsu-d-din had 

which Bofteucd tho heart of Firnz Bhab, who abandoned tho work of dostruo- 
tion. 

5. That before marohiug back toward® Dolin', Firuz haded For 

sortie day 3 at Pandaali, named it 11 Frruzabad, } introduced there the Khui , u i 
after his own name, and also named “ Eh dal ah'” “ Azadpnr. 

6. That l&ua Sflah’B expedition lasted eleven months. 

I He died in 1883 0. (754 A.II.) when Emperor finz 8h«h 1Ci, ‘ e S ed 

Suits u ghamsu-d-din Hup Ilyas in Ekdolah f ort. 
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great anxiety from Firuz *SJb1 *, consequently in 757 A.H. the 
former sent to Delhi wise and sagacions envoys, and sought for 
peace. Firuz Shall agreeing, returned the envoys loaded with 
honours. From that time, the boundaries between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king¬ 
doms, And in tl Hi yoar 75S A.13. » Sulfcan Shamstf-d-din again 
boat from Bengal Malik Taju-d-<l in with some lioblofl, in tile form 
of an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sulp.n 
Firuz Shah bestowing attentions on tho envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to Sultan Shaxnsu-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Malik Salftt-ckUn Hhahnftfll. In the meantime, 

nli.g!! liftfl toll iii Mm 1 - Mnlik Tn r ' , - ,|i ' 1 , "‘ <l 

■ftlaliif f^nifu-d-iRp bna ^ppn-m-piipu Bonui, when they the- 

I10>Y« of th.P death of Multan Mhaiiieii-d-dnl. Mo lilt §ailll*^ ll]|l 
Communicated this intolligcnco to Dollli, lUld a jJTdhftllK tl) tkl 
oi\l«r of tho Emperor, he gave away the horses and the presents 
in lieu of tho pay duo to tho Imperial ddiera stationed in Behai\ 
Malik Taju-il-dln returned to Bengal. Tho reign of Shfimsu-d-din 
lasted IG years and sonu- months. 


the reign of SIKANDAR SHAH, son OF HHAMSU- 
■ D-D IN. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-diu Bh.uigra passed away from this 
11c- ting woi Id/on the third dry, with the t nf the nobles 

l Regarding coinage of By. s Shall, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, J.A.S , 1807, pp. 57-58 

“ Having in 74 (i become rnastor of Western Bengal, H\as Shah ii. /a3 
A -B. established himself at Sunargaon, near Dacca, and thas found d n 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty years in tho beginning if 
tho ninth century 0 f tho Hijrali, continued to rule over Bengal till 83(i A. it.' 
(Blochmmm’a Con!vibtUion, d.A.S., 187$, p. 334). 

His ooitiB (see p'. 5#, .l.A.g. for 18(17), disclose the interesting fact thnfc 
several of thorn •. . >- 0 n .i ned at Sunargaon (which ie termed on die coir 
Hazrat Jallal Suuar-jaon or the Illustrious Royal Residence of Sunarg \ 
bearing dates A.H. 753, 754, 755,766,757,758. His imme on tho oui?m o 
“ Shttmsu-jd*dln Ahfil Mnzzaifnr ’I l;, Shah.” 
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e generals, his eldest son, Sikandar Shah, ascended 
throne of Bengal, and spreading the hem of justice and genero¬ 
sity on the heads of the people, proclaimed joyful tidings of peace 
and security. Aiid deeming it expedient to conciliate Sultan Fmiz 
Shah, he sent, in the shape of presents, fifty elephants with sundry 
rarcties. In the meantime, Firuz Shah, Emperor of Delhi, in 
the year 7G0 A.H. marched 1 to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 


1 The object of this second expedition of Emperor Firuz Shall into 
Bengal in 760 A.H. (1359 A.C.) was to reinstate Zafar Khan (son-in-law of 
Sultan Fakhru-d-dln Mubarak Shah, king of Snnargaon) on the throne of 
Sunargaon. See details in Tarikli-i-FIrnz Shahi by Shams Siraj Afif (Pera. 
MS. text, p. 97). From it, it appears that the Mnsalmau throne of Sunargaon 
was 7 nore ancient than the Musalman throne of Fanduah, that on Firuz Shah’s 
retnrn from Bengal after his first expedition (this would necessitate a slight 
modification of Professor Bloch maun* s date in n: 1 ante p. 103) Shamsuddin 
Ilyas Shah sailed and reached Snnargaon in a few days. At that time (755 A-H. 
or 1354 A-C.) Sultan Fakhru-d*din was reigning in security at Sunargaon. 
Shamsuddin took him by surprise, captured and slew him, and usurped the 
Sunargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of LakhnautI and Fanduah. 
At that time Zafar Khan, son-in-law of Fakhruddin who was tonring out in the 
interior of Sunargaon, to collect revenue and to locally enquire into the conduct 
of collectors of revenue, heard the above news, sailed on a ship from Snnargaon 
by the ocean-route to Thatah and thence proceeded to Delhi, and sought help 
from Firuz Shah. Peace was concluded with Sikandar Slpih, on the latter 
agreeing to reinstate Zafar Khan in the kingdom of Snnargaon— which how¬ 
ever did not come to pass, as Zafar Khan preferred to go back to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas Shah, Sikandar took refuge in the Fort of Ekdalali. From 
Bengal, Firuz Shah invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), defeated the Rajah who made 
his submission, carried off tbe idol of Jaganath to Delhi, (p. 119) and captured 
mony elephants. The Emperor’s stay in Bengal and Jajnagar during this 
expedition covered 2 years and 7 months (p. 121). In this connection, an 
interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shams Siraj Afif (Tarikfe-i- 
Elruz Shahl, Pers. MS. text, p. 115, and in Muntakhibal Tawarikli (Pers. text* 
p. 247 Vol. 1 Fast*. Ill, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’BarnI states regarding 
J&jnugur in connection with Emperor Balban’s expedition to Sunargaon, I 
am inclined to agree with Profes. nr Bloohmann that there were two Jajnagnrs : 
one in Orissa, and anothei towards Tipperah. The account in Munfcakhiba 
Tawarikh referred to above, is slightly different from that in Lai ikh-i-F irnz 
Shah? by Shams Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Muntakhib states that Firuz Bhah 
after completing his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Pandnah by forced marches to Jaunpur (p. 24'. , Mnntakhii) Pers. text. ^ oh J : 
j» aKC IIJ) # where he spent tbe rainy season, an*! that at the end oi this year, 
by way of Behur, ho marohod in o Jajnagar (Orissa), passing thresh Sathi- 
-hire., Bar*nasl, and crossing the Mahandri river (the Rajah of Havanas 
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-WJien lie reached Zafarabad , 1 the rains setting in, the Emperor 
encamped there, and sent envoys to Sikandar Shah. Sikandar 
Shah was in anxiety about the aim of the Emperor of Delhi, 
when Firuz Shah’s envoys arrived. Sikandar Shah immediately 
sent his aid-de-camp together with five elephants and other presents, 
and opened negociations for peace; but these resulted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Sultan h iruz Shah marched to 
Lakhnauti. When the Saltan encamped in the environs of 
Panduah, Sikandar Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultan followed his father’s tactics, and entrenched himself in the 
Port of Ekdalah. Firuz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar Shah sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents and numerous 
rarefies, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, song it. ot t eac < « 
Firuz Shah accepting theso returned to Delhi. to 1S 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute indepen ence 1 

rein to enjoyments. And in the year 76b A.H., 0 . 

Adlna mosque ; 8 but before he could finish it, death oveitoo ^ * 
and the mosque remained half finished. Some trace ei 
mosque still exi is in the jungles of Panduah, at a distance o °^ e 
karoh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. n 

fleeing to Telinga and the Rfijah of Safchghira fleeing into a distant corner) 
marched into the t erritory of Rajah Prlhan Deo, who sent to the Emperor as 
tribute 32 elephants, besides other valuable presents, and V.uice the hwpc.ov 
marched on hunting expeditions into the i > rests ci r ,ulm,UuU am * i. 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bagged thwehvo elephant)3, an,, 
killed two elephants, and in 7B2 A.H, turned to Delhi victorious. 

The account in Tarlkhd-Firus fflaHi by S>: > -Sn;aj is more reliable, 
as Biraj’s father was with Firua Shah during the o Sl ,edition (p. llb^Straj 
correctly mentions Bamnesi’ (which means oviderd.lv Katak BanareS there- 
fore, Badaonis ‘Baranasb op ars to bo an error), also names Adabah as Rai 
of Jajnugar, also “ Rai Sh ied,” also ‘ Rai Thud.’ The Rajah of Jajnagar 
owned sldps, elephants, and lofty palaces constructed of stone, and laid out 
whh gardens, (p. 110). 

i Zafarabad lies on the right bank of the Gurati, a little below Jaunpur, 
which lies on ti e left bank. The maps give instead ** Juffaraba 1/’ which is a 
corruption of u Zaffarahad.” Zaffarabad is mentioned in the A1n-i-Al:bar» as 
a pergunah in Sarkar lannpur under the Subah of Hababad (Allahabadi - 
Jarrett s Tr., Ain., Vol. 11, p. 1G1. 

8 This beautiful mosque is at Panduah. Its inscription hu9 b> r pub- 
liehed in J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 257. The inscription v :,s written in 77'.' A.K. 
(1369 A.Ci) 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, and an enormous sum must have 
been expended on its erection. One ought to be thankful for his 
efforts. It is said that Sikandar Shah had seventeen sons by his 
first wife, and by his second wife he had one son, named Gliiasu- 
d-din, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was superior 
to his other brothers, and was proficient in the ai't of government. 
Consequently, the first' wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasu-d-dln, sought for an 
opportunity to injure him. One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the hand on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object. The king guessing from 
the maimer of the wife said : “ Speak out what thou hast to say.” 
The wife said: “ I would submit my prayer, if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and try his best to fulfil it.” The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “ Un¬ 
bosom the desire that thou hast, and make thy lip the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.” The shrewd queen said : * I am in great 
anxiety, in consequence of the conduct of Ghiasu-d-dm. He 
is scheming to mount the throne, by killing the king and des¬ 
troying my sons. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard¬ 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rein of alertness, hut provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would bo that you should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes.” The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, “What is this aim of thine 
which thou hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare P, 
and what is this fire of envy that thou hast mixed with 
solicitude for me? Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said: “Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I thought 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases ” The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, ' As Ghiasu- 
d-din is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, even if he 
seeks to take my life, let it be so r Happy it is, if the son is 
dutiful. But if he is updutiiu.1, may he perish!” After this, he 



|nit the reins of authority entirely into the hands of Sultan 
(rhiasu-d-din. But Ghiasu-d-dln, who suspected always the 
wiles and stratagems of the queen, one day on the pretext of 
hunting escaped towards Sunargaon, and in a short time mobi¬ 
lising a large army, demanded the throne from his father. Short¬ 
ly after, in order to wrest the kingdom, he marched with a large 
array from Sunargaon, and encamped at SunargadhU From the 
other side, the father also with a powerful array advanced. On 
the next day, on the battlefield of Goalpara, 2 both sides marshall¬ 
ing their forces prepared to fight. 

The son shewed malice towards the father : 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the ties of kindness and affection : 

You might say that love had vanished from the world. 

Although GJdasu-d-dxn had given strict orders to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost they should capture the king 
alive, but as fato willed otherwise, Sikandar Shah was unknow¬ 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commanders of Ghiasu-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, one amongst 
them seeing Sikandar SJiah killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said : “ I have killed him; ” the other man said, “ You 
felt no pity for Sultan Sikandar.” Then both in fright went to 
Ghiasu-d-din and said : 4< In case we fear that by restraining 
our hands, we may be killed, can we kill him ? ” Ghiasu-d-din 
said : “ Certainly you may kill him,” and after some reflection he 
said: “Apparently, thou hast killed the king.” The slayer said : 

' Yes, unknowingly I inflicted a cut with the spear on the heart 
of the king. Still he has some remnants of life.” Ghiasu-d-din. 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the horse, and placed the 
head of the father on his lap, and tears trickled down his cli ok, 
aucl he said: “Father, open thy eyes, aud express thy dying 

* Not identified, but it must have been close to Sunargaon. 

Identified by Professor Blochmann to be a village quite close to 
Panduali, 8,.\V. of it (JtA.W 1873, p. 256). But Dr. Wise in his interesting 
u Notes on Btraargaou ” (J. A. S. for 187!-, p» 85) correctly places it near 
Jafarganje' in Dhaka district, and nearly opposite to the junction o f the 
Ganges aud the ilabuntu “ Eight years ago,’* says Dr. Wise, : Sikandar Shah’s 
tomb was pointed out in the above neighbour hood/’ 
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Wish, that Imay fulfil it.” The king opened his eyes, and said : 
“ My life’s work is over; the kingdom is welcome to tliee. 


May you prosper in your sovereignty, 

As I have quitted the world.” 

After he said this, the bird of his soul flew away. Ghiasu- 
d-din seeing no good in tarrying further, left behind some nobles 
to attend to the obsequies of his father, and himself rode forward 
towards Panduah, and ascended the throne. The reign of 
Sikandar Shah 1 * lasted nine years and some months. He was a 
contemporary of the saint ‘ Alaul Haq.* 

THE REIGN OF QHlASU-D-DlN, 3 SON OF SIKANDAR 

SHAH. 

When Sikandar Shah was laid in the grave, the throne of 
Bengal received eclat from the accession of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din. 
First blinding the eyes of his step-brothers, he sent the m to their 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety as to the wiles of his 
brothers. After this, he commenced dispensing justice, and 
throughout bis life lived at rest and case* It is related that once 
Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
selected three maids from his harem, one named Sarv , the 

1 For his coinage ee Thomas’s Initial Coinage (J.A.S., 1867, pfc. II). 

His name from coins (ace pp. 65-67 J.A.S, 1867), appears to be “ Abttl 
Majahid Sikandar Shah ” Some of his coins are of Sunarguon mint. 

3 Shaikh ’Alauddin Alaul Haq died on the 1st llajab, 800 A.H. or 20th 
March, 1308, and his tomb is at Panduah. A short biographical sketch 
o: this saint is given by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S. B., p. 262 for 1873. 
Il-ifi son ^ ad success^" was Shaikh Nuruddin Nur Qufcb Alant wlio died in 851 
A.H. or 1447 A.C., and lies buried at Panduah. Nur Qntb Alam was succeed- 
od by hie sous Rafiuddin and Shaikh Anwar. 

* (in the coins, he is called “ Ghiasuddin Abiil Muzaffar Azam Shah." 
(See Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.S. for 1867, pp. 68*69). Hi* 
early coins were minted at Muazzamabad in Eastern Bengal, a .d he held 
court at Suuargaun, during the lifetime of his father, Sikandar Shah, against 
whom he rebelled. His court* was an asylum for the learned and the cultured, 
and he was himself a just and righteous sovereign, ami a man of light and 
sweetness. He invited the illustrious Persian poet Haliz to his court. His 
tomb is at Sunargnon (See pi. 8 in J.A.S. 1874, p. 85.) 
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second named Gul , and the third named Lalah , to perform tlie 
last bathing ceremony. When God granted him recovery, consi¬ 
dering them auspicious he bestowed attentions on them more than 
before. The other maids from envy used to taunt them 
about the bathing, so that one day whilst the king was in a jolly 
mood, they related to him this affair. The king recited the 
following lino — 

J Jf . yym •***» - cr* 1 - 

“ Cup-bearer, this is the story of Surv fihe cypress) Gul (the 
Rose) and Lalah (the Tulip ”). 

The second line of the verse could not bo supplied, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it. Then the king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shamsu-d-diu inafiz to 
Shiraz. Hafiz 1 quickly supplied the next line :— 

b 

(“This story relates to the three bathers ”). This 2nd line 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, and he sent also another 
ghazal in his name. The king in return bestowed on him valuable 
presents. These two lines are from that ghazal ; — 

4U* (£)&»* 

o AlKb Aj ^ 

(«;UbdL* 

8 fc ^trii X5 aJG jj j.3 jtf dS ^£uc\a. 

(Translation). The parrots of Hindustan shall all bo sugar- 
shedding 

J om thig Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengas , 
Infiz, from the yearning for the company of Sultan Gh T ssu 
d-din, 

lte.4 not: f C M (|jy (fchiy) lyric is the outcome of Ian it afcafcion. 

■ Hafiz Uie renowned Persian poet of Shiraz died in 791 A.H. 

* Translation of firet two l ; nee by Jarre' (See Am p. 148 Vol. 2.) 

** And now shall India’s parr or nc ts on sogar revel ail. 

In this sweet Persia ! lyric that ia born# to far Bengal/* 
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In short, Sultan Ghiasu-d-din was a good ruler, and adhered 
strictly to the injunctions of the sacred law. For instance, it is 
related that one day whilst at arrow-shooting, the king’s arrow ac¬ 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. The widow sought for redress from 
Qazi Siraju-d-din. The Qazi was in anxiety; for if ho shewed 
partiality towards the king, he would he held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difficult affair. After much deliberation, he sent a 
peon to summon the- king, and himself sat on the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masnad. When the Qazi’s peon 
reached the palace, tinding access to the king impossible, he com¬ 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azan). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Muaggin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal servants carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un¬ 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) said: “Qazi Siraju-d-din has 
deputed me, in order that I may take the king to the tribunal of 
justice. Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. Now get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow's son whom you wounded with an arrow, is the com¬ 
plainant.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said: 
“ Consulate the heart of this old woman.” The king connotated 
her in a way that he could, and said : “ Qazi, now the old woman 
is satisfied.’’ Then the Qizi turning to the old woman enquired, 
“Have you received redress and been satisfied The woman 
(said: “ Yes, I am satisfied.” 1 Then the Qazi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to tlie king, seated him on the mas¬ 
nad. The king drawing out the sword from his arm-pit said : 
“ Qazi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, 1 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadth from adherence to the injunctions of the Law, v »itli 
this very sword I should have severed your head. God be thank¬ 
ed, that everything has been all-right.” The Qazi also drew his 
whip from underneath the mansad , and said : “ Sire, if to-day ^ 
found thee in the least transgressing the injunctions of the baCie 

I Commutation or compounding of certain offences is permitted 
Muhammadan Law, es is also permitted (though to a *uoro e 

by the present English Criminal Procedure Law of India. 



Law, by God, with this very whip I should have turned.your back 
red and black ” 1 and added— 


*£*£*£ Iffy djJ 

“A calamity had come but has ended well.” The king*, being 
pleased, bestowing gifts and presents on the Qazi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Nur 
Qutubnl ‘Alam, and was his contemporary and fellow-student; 
for both took their lessons from Shaikh Hamidu-d-diu 2 * * * * * Kunjha- 
shin Nagori. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of Rajah Kans who was a zemindar in that part, the king was 
treacherously killed. The reign of Ghifisu-d-diu lasted seven 
years and some months, and according to another account, it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three days. 8 

REIGN OP SATFU-D-DIN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATlN> 

\\ hen Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

1 This story speaks volumes in favour of the purity of tin administration 
of justico that must have prevailed in the latter part of tho fourteenth 
century under the Musalman regime in Bengal. History fails to furnish an 
instance that can surpass this, in exemplifying tho honesty and eynso of duty 
of a humble peon, tho judicial fenrlessn hs and integrity of a judge, and the 
law-abiding nature of a king. 

2 Shaikh Hamid of Nagor belonged to Nagor in Jodhpur. 

8 For Coinage of this King, see Thomas's Initial Coinage. J.A.S.B., 18fl7» 
PP. 68-70. 

From the circumstance that his early coins were struck at the mint-town 
of MQa2zn mibad (territory whereof has been identified to have extended from 
the Megna to north-eastern Maimamsingh and the right bank of the Scirwm), 

would appear that he first aoquired power in Eastern Bengal, and reigned 

at tfnnargfton, from which place according to the Riyaz he marched ont to 
Ghia* ag d in - 8fe hi8 f;lfcher ’ Sikandar Shah, who reigned at Pand-ih. Sultan 

nen^ 1 u ' a&t * iave invited Hafiz to Im court at Sunurgaon, fas Hafiz 
,etl m '' . Jv, hen , according to Sika.mlnr ghah*e coins noticed by Mr. 
L lotnas, . ikandar ghah yet rnled at Pa rid nab. (See also J.A.8. for 1873, 
p, 258). 

* On the coin* he is called Saifu-d-din Abul Majahid Hftmzah Shah, son 
of Azam Shah (see J. A.S. for 1873, p. 259). Ferishta says: ‘* The Rajah* of the 
p; juntry did nor draw their heads out of the yoke of obedience, and did not 
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array placed his son, Saifu-d-diu, on tlio paternal 
styling hira Sultan-u-s*Salatiu. 

One goes out, and another comes in in his place : 

The "world is never left without a master. 

He was sober in bbaracter, and generous and brave. He 

reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year < 85 A.H. he 

died, and according to another account, he reigned three years 
and seven months and five days. God knows the truth. 




■o- 


REIGN OF SHAMSTJ-D-DlN, 1 SON OP SULTANU-S- 
SALSTlN. 

A^tor the death of Sultanu-s-Saiatin, his son, Shamsu-d-din, 
with the consent of the councillors and membors of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfort. In the year 788 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajah Kans, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Shamsu-d-din was not an actual but adopted son of 
Sultanu *s-Sftlatin, and that his name was Shahabu-d-din. Either 
wav be reigned for three years, four months, and six days. And 
the true acconnt is, that Rajah Kans who was /.amindar of Bath- 
uriah* attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 


or delay in paying revenue to him.” According to the Tabaqat, hr 
re'gr, : 10 years. Tho coins discovered of him, were struck at F.rnzabad 

(or Pauduah). . , 

l Feriahttk says, that as the king was young and weak in intellect, a 

infidel named Rajah Kans, who was attached to the court, usurps t <° 
executive and collection of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king died Wtei 
a, quiet and peaceful reign of three years and a few months. 

Professor Bloohmann identifies this king (whose coins ave not been 
discovered) with king Shahabu-d-din A bid Muzaffar Bayard Bhah^whoso 
are noticed by Professor Bloohtnami in J.A.8, p.263, for 18i3. Ba>^ 
Shah, according to Profossor Bloom.; cuan'* theory, was “a puppet ki»*T 
bemtmi transaction/* whilst Rajuh Kans ruled over Bengal. 

i Professor Bloohmann saya (J.A.8.B*, p. 268 for 1873) {*— ^ r ^ 

“The name of Bhaturiah doe? net occur in -no Ain, nor h ftV «- . . . 
before the time of RonneVs Atlas (1778) in which the name o 
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USURPATION OF RAJAH KANS 1 ZAMINDAR. 


When Sultan Shamsu-d-din died, Rajah Kans a Hindu 
Zamindar, subjugating the whole kingdom of Bengal, seated him* 
self on the throne, and commenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the Musalmans, slew many of their learned and holy 
men. His airn was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day Shaikh Badrul Islam, father of Shaikh Muinu-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretch, without saluting him. 
Thereupon he said : “ Shaikh, why did you not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said: “It is not becoming for the learned to salute 
infidels, especially a cruel and blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has shed the blood of Musalmans.” On hearing this, ^ that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like the serpeut, aimed at 
killing him. One day he sat in a house which had a low and 
narrow entrance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When the Shaikh 
arrived, he guessed the Rajah’s object, so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bending the head, entered. That- 

given to a large district east of Maldftb, bounded in the we.vt by the Malm* 
nanda, river and the Pnrnabhaba, its tributary, in the south by the loft bank 
of the Ganges, in the east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dinajpur and 
GhoraghAb. Bhatnriah therefore is the district to botli eides of the Auai 
river.” Professor Blochmann (J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 287), identities “ B!ut* 
turiah ” as part of old Barendra, in Rajshahi proper, between Amrul and 
Bagura, and signifying Northern Rajshahi Proper including Tuhirpur. 
Professor Bloclimanu aho considers, that the name “ Rajshahi ” is connected 
with Rajah Kans, who was a Rajah-Shah, that is, a Hindu Rajah who 
UBcended a Mnsalmnu throne. 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbari merely notices Kans’s naurption. FeriBhta says 
that though not a Musalman, Kans was a friend (Sic.) of Musalmans. The 
Riy.; -■ gives the best account, based perhaps on local traditions. Mr. West- 
macott inaccurately identifies “Rajah Kans” of BHnthuriah with Rajah 
Ganesh of Dinajpur.” Professor Blochmann (I think correctly) identifies 
“Rajah Kans” with “Rajah Kans Narayan” of Tuhirpur which latter is 
included in Bhathuriali. (See J.A.S.B., p. 287 for 1875). 

Rajah Kans does not appear to have issued coins in his own name, but 
during his regime, posthumous coins of Azam §hah (noticed by Hon’blc Sir 
E. C. Bay ley in J.A.S.. 1874, p. 2‘Jln.) and coins in the namo of Shahabudin 
ttnynzid $h;ih, a juippor. king or a innidc-ii king (notievd by Professor B?och* 
mann in J.A' S B. for 1873, p. 263), were issued. 

Rajah Kans from the testimony of c oins appears to have reigned from 
810 A.H. to 817 A.H. or 1407 to 1411 A.O. but he appears? ' havefiotuaily 
usurped the government earlier in 808 A.H. 

15 
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del flew into rage, and 


<SL 


ordered that the Shaikh should be 


placed in a line •with his brothers. Immediately, the Shaikh was 
killed, ajad the rest of the learned that very day were placed on a 
boat and drowned in the river. The Saint Nur Qutbu-l-'Alam 


becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Mnsalmans, wrote as follows to Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi * who ruled at that time up to the limits of Beliar : 
66 The ruler of this country, named Kims, is an infidel. He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Mnsalmans, and to extir¬ 
pate Islam from this country. Since to help and protect Musal- 
mans, is a duty incumbent on Musalman sovereigns, according T 
intrude on your valuable time with those few lines. I piaj foi 
your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of the residents of this 
country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Musalmans 
may be rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant. Peace 


l ShamBu-d-din Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, king of Jaunpur, reigned from 804 
to 845 A.H. (1401-1441 A.C.) The Sharqi kingdom was created in 795 
A.H. by Snlfcan Mahmud, son of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah, son 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sul|£n Firuz Shah Tughluk, owing to the 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi Empire. The Sharqi kingdom, extended 
from Qanuj to Beliar. Mahmud first bestowed the title of SnU.an-us-Sharql 
on Malik Sarwor, a eunuch who already held the title of Khajah-Jahan. 
The following table will be useful : — 



A.H. 

A.C. 

Khnjah Jahan ... 

800 

1397 

Mubark Shah ... 

803 

1400 

Shamsu-d-din Ibrahim Shah 

804 

1401 

Mahmud Shah ... 

845 

1441 

Muhammad Shah 

856 

1451 

Husain 

858 

1451 


The last took refuge in the court of Alau-ddin Husain 81>ah, king of 
Bengal about 900 A.-H. or 1497 B.-C. Jaunpur continued to be governed by 
the Lodi dynasty rill the defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Bahlol 
at Panipnt by Babar in 1520 A.C. A local kingdom was fora short time 
established under Bahadur Khan, governor of Beliar; it was recovered by 
Hunmyun, passed again into the hands of Sher §hah and his sou Salim 
g|iab. Jaunpur continued under the Afghans until Akbar in the 4th year of 
hia reign took possession of it through Ali Quit Khan. In 1675, the Vice¬ 
regal court was removed to Allahabad, and Jaunpur was thenceforth 
governed by a Nazim —gee Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vul IT, pp. 169-170, 
and also Budaoni, Voi. I, pp. 264, 272, 278, 316, 307, Fers. text. 
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be on you.” When this letter reached Sultan Ibrahim, the latter 
opened it with great respect, and read it. Qazi Shahabu-d-din 1 
Jaunpuii who was one of the scholars of the time, and the chief 
of the body of the learned men, and who was highly respected by 
Sultan Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair on auspi¬ 
cious occasions, also used his great persuasions and said : “ You 
ought to sot out quickly ; for in this invasion both worldly and 
religious benefits are to be obtained, namely the country of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Saint Shaikh 
Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam, who is the fouutain-bead of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and you would also be doing a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans.” Sultan Ibrahim 
pitching out his tents struck the kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced marches, in a short time, with a powerful army 
reached Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur. 8 Rajah Kans, on 
hearing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qutbu-1- 4 Alarm Showing submissiveness and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : 14 Pray, draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sultan 
Ibrahim from subjugating this country.” The Saint replied: 
u In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the way of a Musalmau sovereign, especially of one who 
has come out at my desire and request.” In despair, Kans pros¬ 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, <4 Whatever 
the Saint may bid, I am willing to submit thereto.” Tho 
Saint said: “ So long as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee.” Kans assented to this 
condition, but his wife casting that misguided man into tho 
well of misguidance, prevented his conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kans brought to the presence of tho Saint his son named 
Jadu who was twelve years old, aud said : 44 1 have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. You may eouvert to Islam this 


1 “Qazi Shaba bu-d-din, a sage of Hindustan, flourished in the time 
(of Ibrahim Shah). lie way born at Delhi aud in that city acquired 
comprehenBive knowledge of tho inductive sciences aud traditional lore, and 
at the time o£ the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jaunpur in tho company 
of hifl masteit Maulana Khwajigi who was the successor of Yaeiru-chdu'. 
Cherigb of Delhi, and then continued his progress and became the envy of 
hie time.”—Amd«AkbarI (JarreIt’s Tr. ; Vol. II, pp. 169-170). 

* ye., Panduah. 
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>f mine, and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal.’’ 
Tho saint Qutbu-l-'AIam taking out from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into Jadu’s mouth, and making him pronounce 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to Islam, and 
naming him JalaJu-d-din, had the fact proclaimed in the city, and 
caused the Khutba of the kingdom to be recited after his name 
Tho ordinances of the sacred Muhammadan law from that day 
were again put in force. After this, the saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam 
went to meet Sultan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might withdraw. Tho Sultan was annoyed at this 
request, and turned his face towards Qazi Shababu-d-din. The 
Q a/ d said: “ Saint, the king has come here at your requisition ; 
and now you yourself siding with Kans, appear as his agent ; what 
is your aim ? ” The Saint said: “ At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppressive ruler was tyrannising over the Musal¬ 
man:; ; now owing to the auspicious arrival of tho Sultan, I 10 has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy war) is 
enjoined against infidels, not against Musahnans.” Tho Qazi, 
I: tiding no answer, kept quiet. But as the Sultan’s temper was 
irritated, in order to soothe the Sultan, the Qazi commenced 
testing the learning and miracles of the saint, and was discomtit- 
ted. After much questions and answers, the Saint said : “ To view 
wit h contempt saiiTs and to try to test them, end in nothing but 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched plight.” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards tho 
Sultan. In short, the Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
J aim pur. It is said that shortly after Sultan Ibrahim and Qazi 
Shahabu-d-dm Jaunpuri died. 

* Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers.’ 

Rajah Kans hearing that Sultan Ibrahim had died, displaced 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Rajah prepared several 
gold-figures of cows, shoved in Jalala-d-dlu though their mouths, 
iiU d pulled lorn out from their buttock-sides, and then distributed 
the gold of those bow-figures among the Brahmans, and thus ro- 
porverted his son to his own creed. As Jalalu-d-u.ln, however, bad 
been converted by the Saint Qutbu-I-'Alam, be did not abandon 
bis faith in Islam, and the persuasions of the infidels had no effect 
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on bis heart. And Rajah Kans again unfurling the standard of 
misbehaviour, attempted to destroy and extirpate Muhammadans. 
When his cruelties passed all bounds, one day Shaikh Anwar, son 
of the Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam, complained to his father of the 
oppressions of that tyrant, and said : “ It is a matter of regret that 
in spite of such a holy saint of the time as yourself, Musahnans 
should be oppressed and ground down by the hand of this infidel.” 
The saint at that time was absorbed in prayer and devotion. On 
hearing this utterance of his son, the saint was enraged, and 
replied: “ This tyranny shall cease only, when thy blood shall be 
shed on the earth.” Shaikh Anwar knew full well that whatever 
fell from the lips of his holy father, was sure to come to pass, and 
so after a moment, said : “ What you have said about me, is meet 
and proper; but in respect of my nephew, Shaikh Zahid, what is 
your will ? ” The saint said: “ The drum of the virtues of Zahid 
shall resound till resurrection-day.” In short, Rajah Kans extend¬ 
ing more than before his oppressions and cruelties, gradually 
oppressed the servants and dependants of the saint himself, 
plundered their effects and chattels, imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and Shaikh Zahid. As he had heard the Saints’ prophecy about 
Shaikh Zahid, not daring to kill him, he banished both to Sunar- 
gaon, aud sent orders to his agents there, that after ascertaining 
from them the wjiereabouts of the hidden treasures of their 
fathers and grandfathers, they should slay both. And on the 
Shaikh’s arrival at Siuiargaon, they perpetrated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the hidden treasures which did not 
exist, first they murdered Shaikh Anwar, and when they attempt¬ 
ed to take the life of Shaikh Zahid, the latter stated that in a 
certain village a large cauldron was hidden. When they dug it 
up, they found a large chatty, but did net find more than one 
gold coin in it. They enquired, “ What has become of the rest 
Zahid said: “Apparently some one has stolen it.” And this 
affair was the outcome of a miracle. It is said that on the very day 
and at the very moment when Anwar was murdered at Sunargaou, 
and his sacred bluud shed on the earth, Rajah Kans passed away 
from his sovereignty to hull. According to some accounts his 
son, Jalalu-cl-dhi, who was in prison leagued with hi: father’s 
servants, and slew him. The rule and tyranny of that heathen 
lasted seven years. 
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THE REIGN OE 


<SL 


JALALU-D-DlN, 1 * SON OF RAJAH 


KANS. 

After this, Jalalu-d-din mounted the throne with full inde¬ 
pendence. He converted, contrary to his father, many infidels 
to the Moslem faith, and compelled the Hiudus who had tasted of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to eat beef. And calling back the 
saint Shaikh Zahid from Sunargaon, he paid him every respect 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very often in atten¬ 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in an 
efficient manner. In his reigu, people passed their lives in ease 
and comfort. It is said that in his time the town of Panduah 
became so populous that it cannot be described. At Gaur, he 
erected a mosque, a resevoir, the Jalali tank and a caravansei’ai. 
The city of Gaur commenced being re-populated in his time. 
He reigned for seventeen years. In the year 812 A.H. 8 he 

removed the capital back again to Gaur. To this day, a large 
tower exists over his mausoleum at Panduah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum. 


REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH, 3 * * * * SON OF JALALU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Jalalu-d-dln was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad ghab, with the consent of the nobles and the generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in succession to his father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, he shed blood for 

1 lie is described in coins (see J.A.S.I3., p. 267, for 1873), as Jalalu-d-dln 
Abul Mufcaffar Muhammad §hih. His reign probably lasted from 817 to 834 
A.H. (1413 to 1430 A.C.) Some of bis coins were struck at the mint-town of 
Sunargaon. He resided at Panduah, but in 822 A.H. built a Palace at Gaur, 
and shifted his residence to the latter place. Panduah also became very 
populous iu his time. 

8 The date is a mistake for 822 A.H. 

8 Iliii ime as appearing on his coins is Shamsu-d-diu Abul Mujahid 
Ahmad Rhab. Ho reigned for 16 years from 834 to 850 A.H, (that is 1430- 

3 446 A.C.) 

The Tabaqal state s that he reigned for sixteen years, and die! iu 830 

A. If. Stewart say. lie veiguod for eighteen years. Perishta says he was a 

good and generous king, whilst Kiyaz elates he was a tyrant. With Ahmad 

Shah ended the dynasty of Kajah Hans, and commenced the restoration of 

the Ilyas Rhaiii dynasty. (See J.A.H.B, for 1873, p. 268). 
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nothing, and used to cut open the bodies of pregnant woman. 
When his oppressions reached the utmost limits, and the low and 
the high were exasperated to desperation by his tyranny, 
Shadi Khan and Nash* Khan who were his two slaves and held 
the rank of nobles intrigued, and killed Ahmad Shah ; and this 
event occurred in 830 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen years, and 
according to another account, eighteen years. 


o- 


reign of NASIR KHAN, the slave. 


When the throne became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shah, SJudi Khan desired to put Nasir Khan out of the way 
and U become himself tho Administrator-General of the kingdom. 

Khan, guessing his design, forestalled him, and slew Shadi 
Khan, and boldly placing himself on the throne, commenced to 
enforce orders. The nobles and the Maluk of Ahmad Shah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven clays, and 
according to another account, half a day. 


o - 


REIGN OF NASIR SHAH. 1 


When Na?ir Khan the slave in retribution for his misdeeds 
was killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the grand-sons of Saltan Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangra who had capacity for this onerous charge, styling him 

l it if? name, as appearing on Ins coins, is N:'tsiru*d-din Abnl Mnzaifar 
Mahmud Shah. With him commenced the restoration of tho Tly.'.a Shahl 
dynasty in Bengal. He reigned for thirty-two years in peace (this peace 
being probably dne to the wars that then prevailed between Jaunpur and 
Delhi), and according to another account for 4 not more than twenty.Seven 
years,’ and diod In A.H. 862. In the histories, he is simply called Nash* 
Shah. Dates of his reign, as ascertained from coins and inscriptions, are 
846 ; 861; 863 ; whilst tho earliest dates ascertained for the reign of Barbak 
Shsh, Mahmud Shah’s successor, is 865. Mahuiud Shah therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 861 A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven years, 
this would put back the commencement of his reign to 836 (the year in which 
Marsden’s Ahmad Sham's coin was struck), and render Mahmud Shah an 
opposition king daring I I years of Ahmad Shah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgaon, Dacca, and Gauv have been published- 
(Sea 3 A.S. for 1873, pp 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 108). 
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Nasir Shall. Nasir Shah conducted himself with justice and 
liberality, so that the people, both young and old, were contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shah were 
healed. The buildings of Gaur and the Fort there, were erected 
by this higli-ranked king. Reigning thirty-two years over 
Bengal, he passed aw ay ike others before him from the world, and 
according to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty- 
seven years. 


REIGN OF BARBAK SHAH,* SON OF NASiRU D- 

DlN. 

When Nasir SMh died, his son Barbak Shah nounied the 
throne. He was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. Tn his 
time, the soldiers were happy and contented, and he also ;^ettt 
his life in comfort and ease. He died in 879 A.H. His reig* 
lasted seventeen or sixteen years. 

REIGN OF YUSUF SHAH. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, his son Yusuf 1 Shah with 
the consent of the nobles and the elite of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle temperament, solicitous 
for the welfare of his subjects, and virtuous and learned and pious. 
He reigned seven years and six months, and died in 887 A.H/ 

1 The coins do net give liis fall name, which however appears from 
inscriptions (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 272), to Lave been Euknn-d-din Abul 
Mujithid Barbak Sbah. His reign commenced in 861 A.H., and aa appears 
from the Tribeni inscriptions (published by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S.B. 
far 1870, p. 290), before ihnt, he ruled as Governor of South-Western Bengal 
in 860 A.H. Tho Diuajpnr inscription (published by Mr. Westmacott in 
J.A.S. for 1873, p. :'/2), proves that Barbak Shall undoubtedly reigned as Ling 
in Bengal in 865 A.H. (1100 A.C.) 

* 0is name from inscriptions (published in J.A.S.B, for 1873 , p. 275) 
appears to be Shameii-d-dm Abut Muzaffar Yusuf Shah. He appears to have 
reigned from 879 to 880 Ail., when he died, from his inscriptions found at 
PandiKih, Hazrat l'anduah, and Gaur, tho following dates of his reign have 
been ascertained, namely, A.Il. 881, 885 (that s 1477, 14 9, 1480 A.C.) 

Ferishta say.; he was a scholar who charged tho Ulema to see the law of 
the Prophet duly observed. ;t No one dared to drink wine ” (Blochiftann’e 
Contr. J.A.S* for 1878, p. 275). 
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EIGN OF FATH SHAH, SON OF YUSUF SHAH. 


After the death of Yusuf Shah, his son Sikandar Shah,' 
ascended the throne. He had a little touch of lunacy. As he 
had no capacity for this important function, the nobles and the 
leaders deliberating that very day superceded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf Shah, named Fatly Shah. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom the 
usages of the rulers and sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to their individual ranks, he 
pursued a liberal policy towai’ds his subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paths to turn out every night with music, and foi 
the king to go out for a while in the morning to leceive t leii 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new «»ps o 
paiks relieving them. One day, the eunuch of hath _J a '' ' !al 
ing the name of Barbag, leagued with the paiks, and s ®' v a • 
Shah.* This event took place in the year 896 A.H. 

Shah’s reigu lasted soveu years and five months. 


REIGN OF BARBAG, THE EUNUCH, STYLED SULTAN 

SHAHZADA. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne,according to the saying- 
When a forest is untenanted, jackals give themselves t a- 

airs of lions 


l Stewart calls him a “youth of the royal family ; other * 1,9t(,lu 
nothing about his relationship. The Am-i-Akbari gi™8 him halt a day» t he 
Tabaqat gives him two and a half days; t’emh a gives no period, and 
Stewart gives him two months (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281). 

» Ilia name from coins and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281), appears 
t.„ be Jalalu d-din Abul Mnzaffar Fath gjiah. He appears from histories to 
have reigned from 887 to 806 A.H.; but. inscriptions and coins shew that he 
roignod in 880 A.IT. .Some of hie coins were struck at Fathabad (Faridp.ir 

town) in 886 and 892 A.H. Those togethe with the inscriptions on Hab i 
Sahh’s mosque at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 88(5 A.H, or U82 A.C.), ot 
Bikrampi.r .(Dacca District) on Adam Shahid’s mosque (dated SW A.H. or 

14835, of Funargaon on Mnq. ,arab n d-danlah-din’s mosque (dated 889 1481 

A.C.) are published in J.A.8.B. A* 1873, pp. 2&A-285), and fix the dams < Ins 
rei,r,,, Fathahad (or Faridpm town) is named after him. 

16 
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He styled himself Sultan Shahziida. He collected together 
eunuchs from all places; and bestowing largesses on low people, 
won them over to his side, and attempted to enhance his rank 
aud power. Finding that only his own peers would come within 
his clutches, he tried to destroy the high and influential nobles. 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the eunuch’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, and 
to finish oh the eunuch’s life-work. At that time, the doomed 
eunuch thought of summoning Malik Audi], in order to im¬ 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued orders sum¬ 
moning him. Malik Andil guessing the real significance of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
egress from the durbar, the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainmeut, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qoran, 
said : “ Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that you will 
not injure me.” Malik Andil vowed, “ So long *s you are on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury.” Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, and lay asleep on the throne, Malik Andil, being le d in 
by the porters, entered Hie harem , to kill the eunuch. When he 
found the latter asleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
his vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will oi Povidence which flings one from the 
throne of pride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
another’s head the crown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at this incident, and drew his sword on him, but did 
not succeed in despatching him. Saltan Shahzada, awaking, and 
teeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
Andil, and boing strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat oti his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s head, did not let it go, but shouted out to Yugrush 
Khca who was standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 

' !> Khan, the Turk, with a nun oerof Abyssitiians, instantly 
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came in, and finding Malik Audil underneath the eunuch, hesi¬ 
tated in attacking with the sword. In the interval, of search, 
the lights had fallen under the hands and feet of the two wrest¬ 
lers and had got extinguished, and all was dark. Malik Andll 
shouted out to Yugrush Kh an. “ I am holding the hair of the 
eunuch’s head, and he is so broad and robust, that his body has 
become in a way my shield ; do net hesitate to strike with your 
sword, since it will not penetrate through, and even if it does, 
it does not matter ; for I and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master.” Yugrush Kba*. gent¬ 
ly inflicted some strokes with his sword on the back and shoulder 
of Sultan Shahzada, who feigned being dead. Malik Andil then 
got up, and along with Yugrush Khan and the Abyssimans, went 
out, and Tawaclii Basin, entering the bed-room of Sultan 
Shahzada, lighted up the lamp. Sultan Shabzilda, fancying 
him to be Malik Andil, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
mounting the throne, had escaped into a cellar. Tawaclii Bashi 
proceeding towards the cellar, entered it; then again Sultan 
Shahzada feigned being dead. The Bashi cried out: “ It is a 
pity that rebels have killed my master, and ruined the kingdom.' 
Sultan Shahzada, fancying him to he one of his own loyal 
adherents, cried out: “ Look here, hold your peace, for l am 
alive,” and enquired where Malik Andil was. Tawaclii said: 
“ Thinking that he has killed the king, he has returned home with 
peace of mind.” Sultan Shahzada told him, “go out, call together 
the nobles and set them to fetch Malik Andil’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to be armed and on the alert.” Tawachi the Abyssinian replied : 
“ Very well, now I go to effect a radical cure. Coming out, 
lie quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in, and inflicting cuts with the dagger, brushed off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in that cellar, locked it, and coming 
out sent a person to summon Khan Johan, the Vizier, And after 
the arrival of the Vizier, he held a council for the election of a king. 
And since the son*of Fatli Shah was only two years old, tho 
nobles were diffident as to how he could be placed on the throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles being of one mind weut 
to the house of the widow-queen of Fath Shah, related to her 
the story of the night, and said : ' As the prince is a child, you 
should appoint one to manage the affairs of Government, until 
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the prince comes of age.” The queen, on learning their anxiety, 
knew what to say. She said : “I have made a vow to God that 
I would bestow the kingdom on the person who kills the 
murderer of Path Shah.” 1 Malik Andil, at first, declined to 
accept the burden of kingdom, but afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting in that assembly unanimously besought him, 
ho mounted the throne. The period of Sultan Shahzada's 
reign according to one account was eight months, and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it became the ruling practice in Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation. 8 In one pam¬ 
phlet, the period of the rule of Sultan Shahzada is stated to be 
six months, God knows the truth. 


REIGN OP MALIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINIAN, STYLED 
FlRUZ §HAH.s 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovereignty of Bengal, he styled himself 

A This affords another instance to illustrate the great influence exorcis¬ 
ed by Musalman ladies in tho past, and the chivalrous deference paid to 
their wishes by Musalmars. 

2 “ The pretorian band of Abyss^nians, which Barbak Shah had introduc¬ 
ed into Bengal, became from tho protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual rulers of the country. . • • What 

royalty at that time was itt, Bengal is well described by Abnl Fazl, who says 
that after the murder of Path Shah, low hirelings flourished j and Ferishta 

sc-mstically renmrkb that the people would obey him who had killed a king 

and usurped the throne/* Blochmann’s Contr. (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 386). 

With Siilfcaa Shahzada begins a succession of Hftbshi or Abyssinian 
kings* which terminated only with tho rise of the Huiaini dynasty of Bengal. 

® His name, as appearing on his coins (J.A.S.B, for 1873, p, 288), in 
Saifn-d-dm Abnl Muzaffar Firnz Allah. He Was an Abyssinian or Habshi, and 
reigned from 893 to 895 A.T1. (according to the testimony of coins), whilst 
histories give (incorrectly) the year of his death to be 899. He was (accord¬ 
ing ro Kiyaz) the premier nobleman and a generalissimo under Fatb 
H< 1 * roved a wise king. 


■5ha.li, and proceeding to the metropolis of Gaur established 
himself there. In the directions of justice and liberality, he put 
forth noble efforts, and secured for bis subjects peace and comfort. 


In that, during the time he was a noble, Malik Andil had done 
great and heroic deeds, both his soldiers and subjects dreaded him, 
and did not lean towards disaffection. In liberality and generosity, 
he was matchless. In a short time, he bestowed on the poor the 
treasures and largesses of past sovereigns, v\ ho had hoarded 
the same with considerable exertions and pains. It is said 
that on one occasion in one day he bestowed on the poor one 
lak of rupees. The members of Government^ did not like this 
lavishness, and used to say to one another : . 1 h*.. Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which has fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. W< ought to set about dis¬ 
covering a moans by which he might be tanght the v.uu- o money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavish- 
ness.” Then they collected that treasure on tho floor, that no 
king might behold it with his own eyos, and appreciating its \a ue, 
might attach value to it. When tho king saw the treasure, no 
enquired: “ Why is this treasure left in this place ? ” The members 
of Government said : “ This is the same treasure that you allotted 
to the poor.” The king said : “ How can this amount suffice ? 
Add another Ink to it.” The members; of Government, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasure amongst the beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three years, in 899 A.H. loll ill, am Hi 
light of hie life was extinguished by the breeze of drat u 10 

more reliable account is, that hiruz Shah also was s am a 
hands of the Paiks. 1 A mosque, a tower and a loseivoi 
city of Gaur, wore erected by him. 


1 For a humourous description of the cowardice of the Bengal Paiks {an 
Infantry corps of Bengal) in the time of Sulpha Ilyas Shah (1353 A.C.), sc-e 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl by Zia ! Barni (Pers. text, Faso. 7, p. 59b!. from which ti e 
following Is translated : “And the well-known Bengal Paiks who for years 
dubbed themselves “ Abu Bengal and gave themselves martial ttirs, and pro¬ 
claimed their readiness tosacriliea their lives for llyaa Siiah the Bhang-eater, 
and used to attend that maniac of a monarch, in the company ot the du. 
looking Bengali Bejahs-at the time of actual warfare, put from fear their 
lingers into their mouths, ceased to be on the alert, threw down their snei bl¬ 
and arrows, rubbed th e foreheads on the ground, end were all put ' > 
sword (by the array of Kmperur. File :'.Ak Tughlak).’ 
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THE REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD, SON OF FIRUZ 

SHAH. 


When Firuz Shah passed to the secret-house of non-existence, 
the noblea and the ministers placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named Mahmud. And an Abyssinian slavo, named Habash Khan* 
-became the Administrator-General of financial and administrative 
affairs, and his influence so completely pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a bare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
ieffc to Mahmud Shah, and the latter was compelled to’live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sidi Badr Blwana, 
despairing of his ways, killed Habash Khan, and himself became 
'the Administrator of the affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks , at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shah, and next morning with the concurrence of 
the nobles of the palace, who were in league with him, he as¬ 
cended the throne, assuming the title of Muzaffar Shah. The 
reign of Mahmud Shah lasted one year. Atid in the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, it is related that Sultan Mahmud 
Shah 1 2 was a son of Fath Shah. Jashn Khan, a a slave of Barbag 
Shah, under older of Sultan Firuz Shall, trained him up; and 
after the death of Sultan Firuz Shah, Sultan Mahmud was placed 
on the throne. After six months had passed, Habash Khan, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in his head. Malik Badr 
Diwana killing Habash Khan, as has been related before, himself 

mounted the throne. 

• ' , -o- 

THE REIGN OF SlDl BADR, STYLED MUZAFFAR 

SHAH. . 

When Muzaffar Shah mounted the throne in the city of Gaiu*, 
being very blood-f hirsty and audacious, he slew many of the 

1 Hi:: name from coins and inscriptions (sue .l.A.S. for 18<H. p. 280), 
appears to be Nasiru-d-din Abul Mu jab id Mahmud fob all. Though the histories 
generally call him a son of Firuz §bah, the account of Haji Muhammad 
Qandaliari referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud Shah was a son of 
Fath ♦Shah, appears to be more reliable. Mahmud Bhab reigned in 806 A.H. 

2 “Jaahn Khan” in the text is evidently a copyist's mistake tor “ Habsli 
Khan/' an eun-- n*slavc of Barbag Shah, who according lo Haji Muhammad 
Qandahari, was entrusted by Firuz Shah with the bringing up of Mubmuc 
Bhah, who was only two years old, when hiu father Fath Shah died, and Mtnik 
Andil Firuz &hah ascended the throne, with the consent Cf Fath Shah’s queen. 
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learned and the pious and the nobility of the city, and also killed 
the infidel Rajalm who were opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed Husain Sharif Maki the office of Vizier , 
and made him Administrator of the affairs of Government. And 
he became assiduous in hoarding treasure, and by the counsel 
of Syed Husain, lie cut dowu pay of soldiers, and set about 
building a treasury, and he committed oppressions in the 
collection of revenue. Consequently the people, receiving in¬ 
juries at the hands of Muzaffar Shah, became disgusted with 
him. Gradually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
matters came to this pass, that in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of the city, 
whilst Sultan Muzaffar Shall with five thousand Abyssinians and 
three thousand Afghans and Bengalis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gaur. For a period of four months, between the people 
inside, and outside, the city, fightings raged, and daily a large 
number of people wore killed. 1 * 3 * * * * It is said that, during the period 
Sultan Muzaffar was entrenched in the fort, whenever any one 
was captured and brought before him, ho used to kill him with the 
sword with his own hand, with a ferocity characteristic of the 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousand. At length, Muzaffar Shah, 8 sallying out with 
bis force from the city, gave battle to the nobles, whose leader 
was Syed Husain Sharif; and from both sides, twenty thou and 
men fell, either by the sword or the arrow. 


I This sanguinary civil war in Bengal, about the end of the fifteenth 
century, between the Royalists on one side and the people on tho other, headed 
by the nobles, reminds one-of a similar war betw een king John and his barons 
in England, and illustrates i 'mi the people in Bengal were not “dumb, driven 
cattle,” but that they had sufficient political life and strength and powers of 
organization to control the monarchy, when its acts exceeded all constitutional 
bounds, as set by tho Shara’or Mnhammadau law. Indeed, Moslem monar 
oluo3, wherever established, (barring individual aberrations) have been consti¬ 
tutional in the strict sense of the word, from the time, when, in the seventh 
century, the first Khalifate was established in Arabia (see Sir W, Muir’s 

“ Annals of the Early Caliphate ”). 

3 His name on inscriptions ard coins (published in for 1873, 

pp. 289-290), appears to be Shainsu-d-dm Abn-Nasr Mnznilar Shah, llis 

inscription, and coins shew that ho reigned from 898 to 899 A .FI. (that is, 

from 1491 A.O. to 1494 A 0.) Historic* allot to his reign throe years and flv o 

Months, lie was an Abyssinian, and his original name was Sidi Padr, 
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The field was heaped up with the slaughtered: 
Yon might say another rampart had been raised ! 



At length, the zephyr of victory wafted on the standard of 
the nobles. Muzaffar Shah, with a number of his associates and 
adherents, was kUled on the field. And according to the state¬ 
ment of Haji Muharpmad Qandahari, during that time, from the 
beginning to the end of the war, one lakh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu persuasions, passed to the 
regions of destruction. And Syed Husain Sharif Maki, gaining 
the throne, raised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history of Nizamu-d-d'in Ahmad, 1 it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with the misconduct of Muzaffar Shah, Syed 
•Sharif Maki becoming aware of this state of national disgnst, won 
over to his side the Commandant of the Household troops and, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaffar 
§li { ih, and next morning mounted the throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-dln. The reign of Muzaffar Shah lasted 
three years and five months. A mosque, amongst his other build¬ 
ings, exists at Gaur. 


THE REIGN OF ‘ALAU-D-DIN SYED HUSAIN SHARIF 

MAKI* 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, during the period of his Vizarat , 
used to treat the people with affability. He used to tell them : 


i Nizimu-d-dm Ahmad was Bakhshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Badaoni. Nizamu-d-din completed hia history called Tabaqat-*- 
Akh.*r» in 1690 A.C.; ho is the first writer who gives a concise connected 
account of the Independent Mnsalman kings of Bengal from 1338 A 0. to 

im a.c, 

8 His name on coins and inscriptions (vide J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 292*293), 
is “ Alau-d-dir, Abut Mnzzafa • Husain Rhah, son of Syed Ashraf-al Hupaim." 
Nowhere on coins and insci iptions is he called “ Sharif Maki,' as in the text* 
The Tabaqatd Akbari simply calls him “ Alauddin *; Fcrishta orroneonsly 
calls him “Syed Sharif Maki”; whilst Stewart Incorrectly calls him “Sharif 
Mecca.** He reigned from 899 to 927 A.1I. (according to coins and inscriptions) 
The Hiyar states that Alauddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, 
settled at a place called Cbandpur in Kadha district (Westerm Bengal), hut Ft°* 
feseor B loch man n (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 228n.) h inclined to identify the Olmnd- 
p Ur in question near ‘Alaipur or ‘Alau-d-din’s town/on the Bhariab, east of 
• Khulna, ia Jessore district, im the place where the Husain dynasty of Bengal 
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•“ Muzaffar Shah is very stingy, and rude in behaviour. Although 
T advise liim to attend to the happiness of the army and the 

independent kings had its adopted home, because Husain Shall first obtained 
power in the adjacent district of Faridpur or Fathahabad (which latter at the 
time was included in, or rather included portions of, Jessore), where his first 
coins were struck in 899 A.H. (Marsden’s pi. XXXVIII, No. DCCLXXIX), and 
also because Husain Shah’s son, Nasrat Sh£h, erected a mint at the neighbour¬ 
ing place of KhalTfutibad (or Bagerhat, formerly in Jessore district) and 
minted there coins in the lifetime of his father in 922 A.H. (see p. 297’ 
J.A.S.B. for 1873 and pi. IX, No. 10). Anothor circumstance which also snp- 
ports the above theory of Professor Blochmann about the locale of Alau-ddin 
Hussain Shah’s adopted home, appears to be this, that the names of 
Husain Shah, his brother Yusuf Shah, and his sons Nasrat Shah, and Mahmud 
Shah, are found in connection with several parganas of Jessoro (Jasar) district 
(as formerly constituted, before its being split up into Pabna, Khulna and Farid¬ 
pur districts), such as parganas Nasratshahi and Mahinudshahl and Ynsuf- 
Shaht. and Mahmudabad (a whole Sirkar including Northern Jessore or Jasar 
and Bosnah). In regard to Alanddln Husain Shah, Professor Blochmann 
observes (J.A.S. for 1873 , p. 291) that “ of the reign of no king of Bengal— 
perhaps of all Upper India before the middle of the 10th century do we 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely ever occur in legends, and remain even unrecognized in the geographi¬ 
cal names of the country, the name of ‘ Ilusaiu Shah the Good * is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra.’* This great 
and good king extended liis empire into Orissa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and reigned over all north Behar, and all south Belmr up to the western 
limits of Sarkar Monghyr, where his son Danyal erected a vault over tho 
shrine of Peer Nafa. (See Tabaqat-i-Akbari and also Baduoni, Vol. I, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosque amongst his other edifices was erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Mnchain, opposite to Faridpur in Dhakah ; the inscription of this 
mosque appears in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 293. The Husain Shahi dynasty con¬ 
sisted of four sovereigns: (1) Alanddln Husain Shah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.H. (2) Alau-d-dm’s son, Nasiru-d-dm Abul Mazaffar Nasrat Shah (929 
to 939). (3) Alau-d-dm Firuz Shih (939), a son of No. 2, and (4) Ghiasu-d-dln 
Mahmud Sh&h, (940-945 A.H.) the last Independent king of Bengal, who was 
defeated by Shot Shah’s army at Gaur under Jalal Khan and K.hwas Khan 
in 944 A.H. ur 1538 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this HusainI dynasty 
1 Ousting of four kings, reigned over Bengal. (See J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 332). 

Tabaqafc-i- Akbari’s notice of Bengal closes with an account of the teign 
Na ?rat Shah, the second king of the above HusainI dynasty. The fourth 
k,n S of the HusainI dynasty, it may be of interest to remark, is-tho “ El Bay 
datnud de Bemud-V* of the Portuguese, who described Gaur, the capital at the 
time, a a ij e j n g “ three leagues in length, well-fortified and with wide and 
straight roaiis, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the people.” 
This Mahmud Shah died in 915 A.H. at. Colgwug (Kftbalgaon) where 1 o lies 
buried. 
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nobility, anti dissuade him from evil pursuits, it is all in vain; for 
he is simply bent on hoarding wealth.” In consequence, the nobles 
looked upon Husain ns their friend, patron and sympathiser. As 
his virtues and Muzaffar Shah’s vices were known to the public 
and to the elite, on the day that Muzaffar Shah was slain, all tne 
nobles held a council for the purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured the installation of Syed Sharif Maki, and said, “ If we 
elect you king, in what way will you conduct yourself towards 
us ? ” Sharif Maki said : “ I will meet all your wishes, and im¬ 
mediately I will allot to you whatever may he found over-ground 
iu the city, whilst ail that is under-ground I will appropriate to 
myself.” The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillage the city of Gaur, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged: 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plunder. 

Syed Sharif Maki by this easy contrivance, seized the 
umlr. alia of sovereignty, and introduced the Khutba and the coin 
in his own name. Historians write that Ins name was Syed 
Sharif Maki, 1 and that when he ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alau-d-dln. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, his name as Husain 
Shall is on the lips of the elite and the mass. Since I did not find 
the name of Husain Shah in history, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the ruins of the 
City of Gaur, on the stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam llasul building, 3 and on the Golden Mosque, and also on 
aorno other shrinos, which are amongst the edifices erected by 
Sultan Husain Shah and his sons Na§rat Shah and 

t The Tabaqat-i-Akbari and Umlaoni (p. 117 vol. 1) simply rail him 
A) inddin (which however was obviously the Jalus inline), Ferishta erro- 
ner-mily calls him "Sityid Sharif Maki,” whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
him 11 : »li~rcf Mecca,” erroneously led no doubt by the remark of the 
* Fiyuz whose author thinks that Hu spin’s father or one of his ancestors 
might perhaps have boon a Shmal of Mecca. The Atomgirnamah (p. 730) 
calls him Hn am Shah. 

8 The inscription dated 917 A.H. on the Qadam Rasul building at (<anr is 
published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 338; in it Na?rat Shah is deemi-V d as boh of 
Husain Shah, son of Syed Ash ratal llusaiui- 
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tinid Shalt, it appears that Syed ‘ Alau-d-dln Abiil 
Muzaffar Husain Shall is the son of Syed A shrafal-Husaini. In 
regaixl to the months and years of Syed Sharif Maki’s period, all 
these inscriptions tally, and thus all doubts are set at rest. It 
appears that apparently his venerable father—Syed Ashrafnl 
Husaini—was Sharif of Makka ; hence the son also was known as 
Sharif-i-Maki; or else, his name was Syed Husain. In a 
pamphlet, I have noticed that Husain Shah aud his brother Yusuf, 
together with their father, Sayyid Ash ratal Husaini, were residents 
of the town of Tarrauz. 1 By chance, they came to Bengal, and 
stayed in the mouza of Chandpur in the zilla of Radha, 2 and both 
the brothers took their lessons from the Qazi of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qazi married liis daughter to 
Husain Shah. After this, he entered the service of Mnzaffar 
Shah, and reached the office of Vizier, as has been related before. 
When he ascended the throne in the city of Gaur, after some days, 
lie forbade tho people from the pillage of the city, and when they 
did not cease, he slaughtered twelve thousand plunderers; 
then these stayed their hands from the work of pillage. And 
making search, he found much of tho hidden treasures including 
thirteen huudred plates of gold. From aucient times, the 
custom in the country of Lakhnauti and East Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take their 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals aud festivities, whoever 
displayed a large number of golden plates, became the object 
of pre-eminence. And this custom up to this time prevails 
amongst the rich and high-ranked people. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain Sh&h, since he was a wiso and sagacious sovereign, 
shewed consideratenefcs towards the influential nobles, and raised 
hia select officers to high positions and trusty offices. And he 
prohibited the P aiks —whose faithlessness aud regicides had be¬ 
come characteristic—from guarding the Palace, and totally dis 
bauded them, so that no harm might bofal him. And in place 
of the Poihs t in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, he appoint¬ 
ed other body-guards. Aud he also expelled totally the Abyasim- 
ans from his entire dominions. 

1 A town in Turkestan, 

2 That is, the Western Bengal tract. See however, note 13 to p. 48, where 
Professor Bioclfmann identities Chandpuv, near Aid pur « n the Bhaivab, 
in lessors district. 
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Since these Abyssinians were notorious for their wickedness, 
regicides and infamous conduct, obtaining no footing in Jaun- 
pur and Hindustan, they went to Gujrat and the Dakhin. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, girding up the waist of justice, unlike 
other kings of Bengal, removed his seat of government to Ekdala, 
which adjoins the city of Gaur. And excepting Husain Shah, no one 
amongst the kings of Bengal made his seat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city or Gaur. As he was himself of noble 
descent, according to the saying, “ Every thing turns back to its 
origin” be took the Syeds, Mughals and Af gh ans by the hand, 
and sent efficient District Officers to different places, so that peace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during the period of the Abyssinian kings, etc., vanished* 
and all disloyal elements were reduced to order. And subjugat¬ 
ing the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
bo levied tribute. After this, he planned to conquer Assam, which 
is north-east of Bengal. With an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry arid a numerous fleet, he marched towards that king¬ 
dom, and conquered it. And conquering the whole of that country 
up to Kamrup, Kamtah and other districts which were subject 
?g powerful Rajas, like Riip Narain, and Mai Kunwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachrni Narain and others, he collected much wealth 
from the conquered tracts ; and the Afghans demolishing those 
Rajas buddings, erected new buildings. The Raja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing liis country, fled to the 
mountains. The king, leaving his son 1 with a large army to 


1 This was Prince Danyal (incorrectly known as Dulal Ghazi). This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1498 A.C, See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 335. 
Particulars of this invasion of Assam in 1498 A.O. or 903-4 A.K. are given 
in the Alamgirnaraah pp. 730 and 731 and the Assam Uuranji (J.A.S., for 
1674, p. 281). Husain Shah's conquest of Kamrup and Kamta (western Assam) 
k al 'o chronicled in a contemporaneous inscription of 907 A.K. (1501 A.G.) in 
a Hadrnaah or College founded by Husain ‘Shah at Gaur. Tlik inscription is 
a ' q ° published in J.A.S., for 1874, p. 303. Husain ghah’B first Governor of 
Western Assam or Kamrup was his son, Prince Danyal,—the same prince who 
erected the vault, over the shrine of Pir Nafa in Honghyr fort in 903 A.C., 
whilst returning from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Sulfln 
S.^andar Lodi in Behar, and r medially before setting out on ibis Assam 
expedition (B&daoni, p. 317 Voi. I). He waa followed as Governor of Assam by 
Musonder Ghazi, who was succeeded by Sulpiu Ghia*u-d-dln who introduced 
a colony of MuhammadanB into Assam. 
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^mpteto the settlement of the conquered county, returned 
triitmpliant and victorious to Bengal. After the withdrawal 
of the king, his son devoted himself to the pacification and defences 
of the conquered country. But when the rainy season set in, owing 
to floods, the roads and tracks became closed ; and the Rajah with 
his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the Royal army, 
engaged in warfare, cut off supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. And the king, erecting a fort on the 
bank of the river Bhatah, 1 bestowed great efforts on the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal. And 
erecting and establishing Mosques and Rest-houses at different 
places in every district, he conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and recluses. 8 And for the maintenance of the Rest-house in connec¬ 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam, he endowed 
several villages, and every year, from Ekdala, which was the 
scat of his government, he used to come to Pandun, foi pilgrimage 
to the bright shrine of that holy saint. 3 And because of Ins meed- 
worthy courteousness and affable deportment, and owing to Ihe 
exuberance of his good sense and wisdom, ho ruled foi a long 
period with complete independence. In tlie year 900 A.H., Sultan 
IJusain Sharqi, ruler of the Jaunpur kingdom, on being defeat¬ 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, proceeded to Colgong 
(Kahlgaou), 4 and took shelter with Sultan l Alau-d-dln Husain 
Shah. The latter, paying regard to the refugee’s rani:, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that relinquishing anxieties 
and cares of sovereignty, Sultan Husain Sharql passed the 
rest of Ids life at the above place. Towards tin , end of Alau-d- 
din’s reign, Muhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus¬ 
tan. Sultan Husain Shah, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, end according to some, 21 years, 

A Stewart has { Baten'v ;>nd says it is the name of a stream, which also 
brjirs the name of Gandak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

2 He also founded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of learning, 
as is evidenced by the testimony of the contemporaneous inscription of 907 
A.H. published iu J.A.S.B., for 1874, p. 303. This inscription opens with the 
remarkable saying of the Prophet, " Search after knowledge even as far as 
China.” 


" J j fM l" 


8 See note p. 40. 

4 See Badaoni. p, 316, Vol, I. 
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and according to others, 29 years and 5 months. Amongst the 
sovereigns of Bengal, none has been equal to ' Alau-d-dln Husain 
Shah. And traces of his beneficence in this country are well- 
known to all. Ho had eighteen sons. Nasrat Shah, after his 
father, became king of Bengal. 


-- o - 


THE REIGN OF NASRAT SHAH, 1 * * * * * * SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DlN 
HUSAIN SHAH. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-cl-dm Husain Shah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Nasrat Shah, commonly known as 
Nasib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was more proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he performed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the offices which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capturing 
the Raj all of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers, 
named ‘Alau-d-dln and Makhdum ‘Alim, otherwise known as Shah 
‘Alim, and who were sons-in-law of Husain Shah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirhut and Hajipur, 8 and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrahim, 8 son of Sultan 

l His name, as appearing on his coins and inscriptions, is Na§irn-d~din 
Ahul Muzzafar Na$rat Shah. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 296 nnd 297). 
Historians call him also Nasib Shih^Badaoni, p. 316), but perhaps whilst as a 
prince, be held the name of Nasib Khan. He appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see TarikU-i-Hamidiand J.A.S. for 1872, p. 33b), and to have 
subdued Tirhut and Hftjlpur tracts in North Behar— and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarh in the N.-W, Provinces (ace Bfkandarpih 
Azimgarh inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Kharld mentioned 

5 a this inscription is Oi the right bank of the Ghagra river. 

Nasrat Shah reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 332). 

» Hajipur was long the head- quarters of the Bengni Governors of Bohar 

from the time of Kaji Ilyas, and was founded by Uuji Ilyas alias '_jcansu- 
(1-din By as, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with the transfer of A 

headquarters to Patna, on the establish monfc of Mughal rule under Kin pm or 

Akbar. 

8 Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikaudar, Lodi and grandson of Bahlol Lodi- was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive batik of Panipat in 1526 A.O. 
or 932 A.H. See the graphic description of this decisive balrle in Badaom 
(Pers. text, Yol. I, pp. 334-336.) By this great battle, the sovereignty of 
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4r Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, 

Afghan Omra escaping, sought refuge with Nasrat Shah. 
And at lengtii, Sultan Mahmud, 1 brother of Sultan • Ibrahim, 
being expelled from his kingdom, came to Bengal. Nasrat Shah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannahs and 
villages, in accordance with their respective rank and condition, 
and consistently with the resources of his kingdom. And he 
married Sultan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal. And planning the subjugation of the Mughal forces, ho 
despatched Qutb Khan with a large force towards the environs 
of Bharaich.* And the latter fought several battles with the 
Mu gli al s f and for a period the contending forces were bivouacked 
there, fighting. But Khan Zaman. 3 son-in-law of Emperor Babar, 
had conquered up to Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar camo to Jaunpur, and brought to hissubjug i 
tion nil its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bengal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Nasrat Shah, foreseeing 
the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge oi wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Nasrat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died on the 5th of the mouth of Jaiuadiu-LAwal 


India was transferred from Afghan hands to those of the Mnghals. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution was effected by the intrigues of Afghan o Hi cor a 
and Omani of Ibrahim who had joined Babar, and invited tho latter to 
India. ( Badaoni , Pers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). No doubt, it was ft penalty paid 
by Salman Ibrahim for his ilbtreatinent of his brothers, officers and noblomen, 
whom ho constantly distrusted and disgraced. 

1 SuJjftn Ma|pnud was a son of Saltan. Sikandar Lodi. He was r M tip 
as a King by Hasan Khan Mowati and Kana Sanka, and induced to tight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, ho lived at Chitor, whence ho 
was brought by Afghans to Behar, and proclaimed its King. Shcr Ijhao / mod 
him, but. subsequently deserted him in fa vour of Mughals, who defeated him. 
From Patna, he tied to Orissa, where he died in 949 A.H. (See Badaoni, 
pp. 361 and 338, Vol. I). 

J Barker Bharnich is included in the Bubah of Oudh, and is mentioned in 
tho Am-i-Akbarl (JarretPs Tr., Vol. II, p. 93). 

? I his was the furthest western incursion made by the Musalm *.< kings of 
Bengal (barring of Course Sher l ;h*h, who from king of Bong 1 rose to bo 
Emperor of all India). 

3 Beep. 139 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. From Bad&oni’s na unit (p. 338. 
Vol. I)* the conquest of Janupnr appears to have been made by Huin ivun. 
during Bubar’s lifetime, In Badaoni (p 344, Vol. 1), Md. aman Mir/a- 



937 A.H,, and Emperor Humayun ascended the throne of Delhi, 
it was rumoured that the Emperor of Delhi was planning the 
conquest of Bengal. Consequently, Nasrat Shah in the year. 
939 A.H., in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friend¬ 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Marjan, the eunuch, 
to Sultan Bahadur Gujrati. 1 Malik Marjan met Sultan Bahadur 
in the fort of Maudu, and became the recipient of a special Khilkat. 
In the meantime, Nasrat Shah, in spite of his being a Syed, 
indulged in dk ipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to harrow the feelings of all. And a world was grind¬ 
ing under his tyranny. In that interval, Nasrat Shah rode to 
Aknakah, in the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there lie punished an eunuch for 
some fault. From fear of* life, this eunuch leagued with other 
eunuchs, and murdered Nasrat Shah on his return to the palace, 
in the year 943 A.H. His reign lasted 10 years, and according 
to some, 13 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qadam Rasiil % in the year 
939, 3 and the Golden mosque commonly called the SonaMusjid 4 

in the year 932 A.H., were laid by him, and these with their 
shattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build¬ 
ings of Nasrat Shah, sou of Sultan ‘Alau-d-dln Husain Shah, 
amidst the ruins of Gaur, Aud the fomidation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Maklidum Akhi Siraju-d-din 6 at Sadu-l-lahpur 
is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

i He reigned in Gujarat from 1526 A. 0. to 1536 A.C.—seo Am-i*AkbarI, 
Yol. II, p. 261, and Badaoni , pp. 344 to 347, Vol. T. 

He foolishly engaged in a war with numayun and was defeated, (Vol. 11, 
p. 266, and Badaoni , p. 346, Vol. T). 

3 This building was in fair order when I visited Gaur in 1887. It is a 
square one- domed building in the enclosure of the Fort. Us length fi.mi 
east to west is 24 cubits, aud if. breadth is the same. The Bhagirati flows 
to the west of it, about a distance of 30 nisls. This building was erected by 
Nasrat Qhah in 937 A.H. (1530 A.D). Inside the mosque under the dome, 
there is a foot print of t ho Arabian prophet on a piece of stone, which is 
said to have been formerly at Panduah in the Chilhd-hano, of the Saint 
Jallftln-d-dni Tabrizi, who is supposed to have brought it from Arabia. 

The inscription on tho building is published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 33b. 

3 Tho date on the inscription is however, 937 A.U. (See J.A.S.B. for 
1872, > 338). 

4 See Ravenshaw’s and Creighton’s “ Pains of Gaur. ’ 

6 He was a Saint of Gaur. He came as a boy to Nizamu-d-dm Aaliah of 
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[Note by the author , Salim : In all the inscriptions that’ 
engraved on stones exist to this time, the king’s name is mentioned 
as Nasrat Shah, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah. In 
histories, his name is mentioned as Nasib Shah. Apparently, this 
is a corruption or a mistake, in that there is no room for mistake 
in the inscriptions engraved on stones.] 


REIGN OF FIRUZ SHAH,* SON OF NASRAT SHAH. 

Whon Nasrat Shah drank the disagreeable s} T rup of death, 
his son, Firuz Shah, by the counsels of the grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three 8 years, when Sultan Mahmud 
Bengali, who was one of the eighteen sons of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain Shah, and whom Nasrat Shah had installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the life-time of Nasrat-, conducted 
himself like an ameer , finding an opportunity, slew Firuz Shah, 
and ascended the throne by right of inheritance from his 
father. 


De lhi and in course‘of time acqnired great learning. He was then sent to 
Bengal, where he died in 758 A.H. or 1357 A.O. After Nizamu-d-din’s death 
(according to tho Haft I qlim) t ho went to Lnkhnauti—(See J.A.8. for 1873 
p. 260). 

Nasrat Shah could not have laid the foundation of the Saint’s shrine- 
l»e could have only repaired and improved it, for the inscription on the shrine 
(see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 294), shews that its door was built In Nasrat Shah's 
father, Snltfm ‘Alan-d-dln Husain Shah, in 916 A.H. (A.C. 1510) 

Akhi’s pupil was tho Saint Alau-l-Huq, father of the Saint Nur Qntb 
*Alam of history. 

Akin was a contemporary of Shainsn-d-dm Abul Mazaffar Ilyas ghfdi, 
King of Bengal. 

1 H»h name appears to be ‘Alau-d-din Abul Muzzafar Firuz Shah, both on 
his coins and bis inscriptions (See J.A.S.B, for 1873, p. 297). Ho reigned for 
one year (939 A.H.) when he was slain by bis uncle Mahmud Sh ah 
it. next King. This would al; > put back the date of Nasrat Shah’s murder 

10 T l ° f 938 ° r b*gbuung of 939 A.H. 5 but Badaoni’s account (p. 348, Vol. 1), 
renders it doubtful. 

Ihiee years/’ is evidently a copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 
his ) istory on the Kiyaz, mentions “ three months ” which he must have 
found in his copy of ' he MS. of t he Eiyuz, and whmh appears otherwise more 
consistent, chronologically 
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REIGN OP SULTAN MAHMUD, 1 2 SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DlN. 

When Mahmud Shah ascended the throne, Makhdum ‘Alam, 
h?s brother-in-law, who was Governor of Hajipur, raised ibe 
standard of rebellion, and intrigued and allied himself with Sher 
Khan. who was in the tract- of Behar.* Mahmud Shah deputed 
Qutb Khan, Commandant of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Behar, and to chastise? Makhdum ‘Alam. Sher Khan made efforts 
to conclude peace, but they were of no avail ; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Afghans, resolving to die, he determined 
to fight. When the twD forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued. Qutb Khan was killed in the battle, and Sher Khan, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Makhdum ‘Alain, in order to avenge himself, or to usurp 
the throne, raised the standard of rebellion, and lighting with 
Mahmud Shah, was killed. And Sher Khan Afghan instantly, 
who bad usurped the throne of Delhi, 3 * * & drew his force towards 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Teliagadln 


1 The name of this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
Giiistm-d-din Abul Mnzaffar Mahmud Shah (See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 339, and for 
1^73 p. 298). He was the last Independent King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940 to 944 A,H. Ho is the “ El Key Mamnd de Bangala,’* with whom the 
Portuguese Alfonso de Mello made a treaty. At this time, Sher Khan and his 
brother Adil Khan had deserted the Mughal cause, and gone over to the side 
of the King of Bengal. But subsequently Sher Khan on the pretext of aveng¬ 
ing the murder of Firuz Shah, made war on Mahmud Shah, besieged him at 
Gnur, and Mahmud Shah fled to Oolgong (Kahalgaon), where be died in 945 
A.II. (1533 A.C.) of injuries received on the battle-field. (See Badaoni , 
p. 348, Vol. I). 

2 The town of Behar is mount. It appears that at this time both Sarkar 
Monghyi in South Behar and the whole of North Behar were subject to the 

Bengal kings, and Hftjipur was the !u ad-quarters from a long time of the 

Bengal Governor of North Behnr. West of Sarkar Monghyr in South Behar, 
which was subject to the gharql kingdom of Jaunpnr, on the decay of the 
latter kingdom, fell into the hands of semi-independent Afghan chiefs, 

; .eluding Daria Kh an, his son Bahadur Khan (who proclaimed himself 
Sultan Mulnmmad), Sulfan Maumud, and Sher Kh an. At this time, 
as the text thewB, Makhdum ‘Alam, Mahmud Shah’s brother-in-law, who 
was his Governor of Norr,h Behar, and had his head-qmuters at Hap pur, 
also rebelled againBt his sovereign a ad intrigued with Sher Khan (after¬ 
wards ^ther Shah). ( See Badc^nl, pp. 360, 358, 361, Vol. 1). 

& How Sher Shah acquired the Delhi Empire, is related in i urikh-i- 
Sher ghahi, and also In Badaoni,and the Akburnnraah. 
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and Sakrigali 1 for one month continued fighting. At length, 
the passes of i eliagadhi and Sakrigali were captured, and Sher 
Khan entered Bengal, and Mahmud Shah, drawing his force, 
encountered the former, when a great battle ensued. Sultan 
Malimuo, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent, a message to Emperor Humaynn in Delhi, 
seeking for help. Humayun Shah in the year 944 A.H. turned to¬ 
wards the conquest of the province of Jaunpur. Since at that 
• ime, Sher Khan was in Bengal, Emperor Hunmyun going to the 
foot of the fort of Chunar, 8 laid siege to it. G-hazi Khan y V ho 
was in the fort on behalf of Sher Khan, raised the staudard of 
opposition, and for six months the siege was protracted. 5 By the 
efforts of Rumi Khan , 4 ladder- being mounted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humayun. Sher Khan also put forth 
grand efforts for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were hardpressed. But as in the meantime one of the zamindars 
of Behar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, Shoe Khan, 
tindiug K inexpedient to halt at Gaur, left his son, Jallal Khan, 
and Khawa^ Khan, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Behar. And Jallal 
Khan, son of Sher Khan, skirmished with Mahmud Shah, so that 
o garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scaice iu the city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of Ear- 
wardi, corresponding to the 6th of Zil-Qadh, 944 A.H., 6 Jallil 




1 Iheao passes are closo to Colgong, and are now traversed by the E.I. 
a.I ray hue. They wore in those days considered the * key * to Bengal. They 
were for tided under Sher Shah’s order by Qtitb Khan, son of Sh er Khaa and 
Khawae Khan, slave of gher Khan. (See Badaoni p. 349, Yol. I). 

- In the Ain-i-AkbaiT, under the Subah of Allahabad, Chmmr is 
de^v ubed a<s a stone-fort in the summit of a hill, scarcely equalled for it 3 
oitineasland strength.’ The river Ganges flows at ■ s foot— Am-i-Akbari 
(Jarrefet s Tr., Yol. 2, p. 169). 

j ^ Ifc 38 t.hat its siege by Emperor Humayun commenced on 8th 

f • T ASl<H P ' H g ° : ' A8tcJ six months, and as ifc was Bfcormed before 

r zvzzt'tr °! “r 

A.C. (See cr it m«y Jt^CSTf Gaur took pZ 

m Ja!y 1838 A.C. (Seo Badaoni, pp. 34-3 am! 340, Vol. 1). ' 

* See p. 441 Bloohiuann’s Trane, of Ain, Vol. I, p. 441. and Badaoni, p. 343, 
Vol. I. Chunar was captured by Humayun in 9*3 A.11. 

1 This corresponds to 6fcb April, 1538 A.C 
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Khan with other grandees, such as K ha was Khan, etc., struck up 
the kettle-drum of battle. Sultan Mahmud, who was hard- 
pressed by the siege, sallying out of the fort, advanced to fight. 
Since the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
lack.of Sher Khan assisted the latter, Sultan Mahmud, unable 
to cope in battle, escaping by the way of Bhata, 1 * fled, and 
Mahmud Shah’s sons were taken prisoners; and the fort of Gaur, 
together with other booty, fell into the hands of Jallal Kh an, 
son of Sher Khan. Jallal Khan and Khawas Khan, entering 
the fort, engaged iu slaughter and capture and plunder of the 
garrison. And Sher Khan also, being set free from the distur¬ 
bance in Bebar, pursued Sultan Mahmud. When they closed 
each other, Sultan Mahmud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher Khan, victorious 
and triumphant, spurred on to Gaur, and became master of 
Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S'adu-l-lahpur, 3 amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan ‘Alan-d-din Husain 
Shah exists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, il 
appears that he was n son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years. 3 


—o~ 


ACCESSION OF NASIRU-D-DlN MUHAMMAD HUMAYUN 
PADSHAH TO THE THRONE OF GAUR. 

Sultan Mahmud, fleeing wounded from the battle with Sher 
Khan, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humayun, the Emperor. 
At the time when Sultan Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Chunar, Sultan Mahmud arriving at Darvishpura, 4 * and 
meeting the Emperor, and using much cajolery and persuasion, 
request' 1 the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Emperor, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Bog 6 in charge of the fort of 

1 See note ante. 

^ I Mb wjil' a quarter of Gaur. The inscription u Uub mosque is pub¬ 
lished in J.A.3.JB. for 1872, p. 339. 

Ihe fab? of MafyimidjMi&h is fully described in the TorTkh-i-Sher gbiM, 
oi which the Hou bio Sir Edward Clive Baylcy lias published a translation in 

Dowsou’s edition of Elliot s HMtory uP India, IV, pp. 360-364. 

* 1 hp-vo uofc identified urn; p ice j but it must have been close to Chuuw* 

6 Iu Budaoni (p. 3*18, Vol. 1), ia stated that when tho King of Bengal 
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Ohanar, and in the beginning of 945 A.EL. 1 raised the standard 
of march towards the conquest of Bengal. Shor Khan, 8 learning 
about this, despatched Jallal Khan and lvhawas Khan to defend 
the pass of Tcliagadhi, which leads to Bengal. And this Telia- 
gadhi and Sakrigall is a place betweon the provinces of Behar 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; ii is Hanked on one side by a 
lofty hill and a dense forest which arc quite impassable, and on 
another side by the river Ganges, to ford which is very difficult. 
Emperor Humayun detached Jahangir Beg 5 Mughal to capture 
Tcliagadhi and Sakrigall. On the day that Jahangir Beg reached 
that place, just after he bad dismounted, Jalhil Kjjau andt 
Khawas Khan, marching up quickly with an efficient force,- 
attacked him. The Mughal forces, unable to cope, were van¬ 
quished, and Jahangir Beg getting wounded, in a hapless 
condition, retreated to the Emperor’s camp. 4 But when Emji, v 
Humayun himself marched up to Tcliagadhi aud Sakrigall, 
Jalial Khan and Kb a was Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor s onslaught, fled towards the hills, and from thence, to 
Sher Khan at Gaur. The Imperial army, forcing its way easily 
through that narrow defile, marched up, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp halted at Kohal Gaon (Colgong), 
Maljmud Shalt, who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 
that his two sons w T ho had been taken prisoners by Jalhil Khan, 
had been slain. From this grief and affliction, he pined away 


(named erroneously Nasib Sh&h, which should bo Mahmud Sijah) fretting 
wounded in the war against Sher Shah, came and met the l.i «j'< ror (Hamrw tin), 
and invoked his help, tho latter left Mir Hindu, ih Quo.hiu in charge of 
Jaunpur province, nd march, oil (fioui Chunar) towards B<m,, ; •!, forcing tho 
pass of Tcliagadhi, which wi s fortified and h.eld by Q" .b jy^in and Khawas 
Khan (son and servant respectively of Slier Shah). 

1 i.t\, 1038 A.O. 

® Sher Kh an or Sher Shah was at t Ji»i.; time at (-.'tur and had made 
himself masterof ii. (See Badaoni , pp. 348-and349. Vol. 1). Mughal historians, 
to please Uu> Mughal Emperors, invariabl;. belittle Sher Shah by calling him 
“ dbor Khiind 5 Sher Shah filially defeat* d Humiiyun (Jarrett’s Tr Ain t p. 421, 
and Bada-j/ii, pp 354 and 306, Vol* 1) near Kamuij in A.IT. 947 (A.C. 1540), 
when Ilnnciyun tied r-> Sindh. 

^ He is mentioned lcj Governor of Bengal nodm ilmnAynn (otoh Uloch- 
mann’s Tr.,; Am-i-Akban, und also the text, F*s<\ 1, p. 331, nr d uJao IWmuG, 
p. 362, Vol. J.) 

4 This must kav beeu near Colgong Ktthlgaon), at the time, 



clay by day, and in a short ti me died. 1 And since Slier Khan, on 
hearing about the approach of the Imperial forces, became 
anxious, he removed the treasures of the kings of Gain* and 
Bengal, fled towards Radha, 2 and from thence towards the hills 
of Jbarkand. 3 Emperor Humavun captured without opposition 
the city of Gaur 4 * , which was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to Jiunatabad, and 
introduced the Imperial Khulba and coin. The ports of Sunar- 
gaon and Chatgaon (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Emperor lived in ease and 
9 comfort, and did not pursue Sher Khan, and made light of the 
'enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Af gh ans, marching by way of 
Jharkand, had captured the fort of Rohtas, 6 and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, Sher Khan himself had march¬ 
ed to Monghyr, and. had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees , 
who were there. And the news of the successful rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal which had come to pass at Delhi, 6 was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


1 Mahmud Shah, the last Independent Musahnan king of Bengal, 'lied at 

Colgong in 1538 A.C. 

3 This wa? the name which Western Bengal bore under Hindu 
Rajas. 

5 Chuta Nagpur tract was so called daring Moslem rule in India. 

4 Humayun captured Gaur, about July 1538. Humayun stayed at Gaur 

for three months, that is, till September 1638 A.C., and nam' d the place 
Jimitttabad. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Vol. I;. 

6 This important fort in South Behai- was captured by Sher Shah in 945 
A.II. or about September 1538 A.C. by an ingenious stratagem. (See Badaoni , 
P. 349, Vol. I). Sher Khan induced the Rajah of Rohtas to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then sent in there two thousand armed Afghans 
in inakfa* or palanquins; tlv latter killed the Rajah and bis soldiers, 
and easily captured the Fort for Sher §huh. 

* In Firishta o* < urs the following: “ Au this time nows was received that 
Mirza Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion in Agrab and Mewat, had 
earned the Khutba to bo recited after his own iiamo, and had killed Shaikh 
Bahlol’ 1 (Vol. I, p. 423,Pers. toxt). Delhi mentioned bore therefore appears 
to be a mistake for Agra, as appears also from the text which follows. (See 
Badaoni , p. 860, Vol. I). 
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news from Delhi, appointed Jahangir Quli Beg 1 Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibrahim Beg, who was one of the principal 
Gmra, with live thousand select cavalry in the former’s company, 
himself swiftly marched back towards Agra. This happened 
in 946 A.H. 


THE ACCESSION OF SHER SHAH* TO THE THRONE, 
IN THE CITY OF GAtTR. 

When Emperor Humayun in the year 946 A.H. withdrew 
towards Agra, Sher Khan, apprised of the un preparedness of the 
Imperial army and of the rebellion of Mirza Hindal, set out from 
the fort of Uolitas with a large army. And at the time, when 
the jniporial camp arrived at Cliausa, capturing the high way, 
for three months Sher Khan bivouacked facing it> 8 and caused 
as much harassment as he could. At length, by way of treachery 
and stratagem, sending to tiic Emperor Shaikh Khali), the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, Sher Khan sought 

1 In Badaoni (p. 350, Vol. 1). “ Jahangir Beg Mughal.*' 

8 Ilia itagal style was Faridu-d-din Abnl Muzaffar Sher Shah. He reigned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 1538 to 1545 A.O. He lies buried at Saliasritn (SasKeram) 
in Behar. Hie first Governor of Bengal, Khizr Khau, who married a daughter 
of Mahmud Shah III, king of Bengal, was replaced by QazI Fazilal, of -Agra. 
Those who care to know the lift) and career of this remarkable Sovereign, 
will find a full account in Badaoni (Vol. 1, pp. 350 to 374). A man of learning 
and wonderful resour: s, a dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in war), ft politician of 
keen diplomacy, when ho mounted the throne, he exhibited the highest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign. Moderate and scientific in 
his I’evehue-nssessments. liberal in his gifts, Jayccrs and benefactions, generous 
in supporting learning and the learned, wise iu b - crmy-reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbar) munificent in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, establishing caravanserais, building Mofcqaes, Madrasah-: nnd 
Kmnqahs, and erecting -bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings come up to hi* 
le\cl. Ho administered justice so vigorously that ho impressed his perso- 
nality on all, and established. thorough peace, so that, says Badaoni (p 303, 
Vol. I), no dacoit or robber would dare to touch a gold plat* , though if 
might be left on the road by an old woman, during her sleep. 

s Shm* Khan had encamped on the right bank of the river between 
Cliausa and Baksar The river here is called Thora Nadi. The battle of 
Chansa was fought on 9th Bafar 94b A.-H. or 26th June. 1539 A.G. (Sw? 
Badaoni, pp. 851 and 852, Vol. 1). 
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peace. The Emperor, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
accepted his overtures, 1 and it was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Rohtas would continue in the possession of Slier Khan, 
and that the latter would put forth no further pretensions, hut 
that the Imperial coin and Khutba would be in force in those 
provinces. Sher Khan t taking his oath on the holy Qoran, 
accepted these terms; and the Imperial army were re-assured 
by this oath. But Sher Khan, on the following day, with an 
efficient and well-equipped Afghan force, taking the Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and closed the ferries where 
boats were moored. Owing to this cause, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being liardpressed by the Afghans, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Ganges, so that besides the Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thousand Mughals got drowned. The Emperor 
also, plunging into, the river, with the help of a water-carrier, 
with great difficulty crossed over to the bauk of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, the cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to the brim, set out for Agra. Sher Khan, after gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bengal, fought repeatedly with Jahan¬ 
gir Quli Beg, and at length by way of deception and treachery, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his retinue. And 
putting to the sword the remainder of the Imperial army who 
were at other places, he introduced the Khutba and the coin after 
his own uame, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Behan 
absolutely under his domination. And from that time he assumed 
the title of Sher Shah,* and that year devoting himself to the 


l liather the overtures for peace were made by Humayan, who sent 
Malta Muhammad Aziz for the purpose to Sher Khan, who was t on at 
Chausa. At the time, Sher Khan with his sleeves stuck up and with a spade 
in hand, in grilling weather, was digging a trench, and fortifying the place 
On seeing the Mnlln, he sat down on the bare ground, and m reply to the 
Mnlla sain-. “Toll this one word on my behalf to the Emperor, that he 
seeks war, find not his soldiers, whilst I do not seek war, but my roldiers do. 
flher Shah then Rent to the Emperor ids spiritual guide Shaikh Khalil, a des 
Cendant of Shaikh Farid Oanj ghakar. (S«e Badaoni, pp. 350 and 351, Vol. I). 

i After defeating Huruuynn at Chaasa on 2Gtli June, 15.>9 A t . (9tli 
SaiVir, 940 A.H.) Sher Khan marched to Oaur, slew Homavnn’s Governor, 
Jahangir Quit Beg, and assumed the same year at Gniir the royal title *•( 
Fariduddin Atml Muzaff.tr Sher Shah, and struck coins. Sher Shah stayed 
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settlement of his kingdom, attained great power and pomp. At 
the end of the year, leaving Kliizr Kjian to rule over Bengal, he 
himself started for Agra. And from that side, Humayun’s force, 
despite the fraternal dissensions, consisting of one hundred 
thousand soldiers, marched forward to encounter him. And in 
the year 947 A.H. 1 on the tenth day of the month of Muharram, 
in the neighbourhood of' Qanauj, on the banks of the river 
Ganges, the contending hosts faced each other. And whilst the 
Mughal forces wore preparing to encamp at this stage, nearly 
tifty thousand Afghan cavalry dashed up. T he Imperial army, 
without fighting, was routed, and Sher Shah chasing it up to the 
tiver, marched forward to Agra. 

RULE OF KEIZR KHAU AT GA0R. 

When Khizr Khan was appointed Governor of bengal on 
behalf of Sher Shah, he married a daughter of one of the kings 
of Bengal, 8 and in his mode of living, and in his paraphernalia 
of comforts and luxuries, observed the kingly mode. And when 
Sher Shall at Agra came to know about this, exercising fore¬ 
sight, he deemed it proper to adopt remedial measures against 
the disease before it shewed itself, and swiftly marched to Bengal. 
And when lvhizr Khan went forward to receive him, Sher Shah 
imprisoning him, divided the province of Bengal amongst -everal 
tribal chiefs, and appointed Qa$l Fazilat, who was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, and who was distinguished for his vir¬ 
tues, honesty and trustworthiness, to be the over-lord, and 
entrusting to his hands the power of making peace and war in tlie 
country, he himself returned to Agra.* 

till end of December 1589 A.C. at Gaur, and then leaving Khizr Khan as his 
Governor of Bengal, ho marched towards Agra, {Badaoni, pp» 352 and 364 
Vol. I). 

1 Corresponding to the year 1540 A.C. Sco description of battle of 
Qananj in Badnoni, p. 354, Vol. I. 

8 He married a danght r of Mahniwd Shah III, the lato king of Bengal, 
e.nd gave himself rov airs, in consequence of which §hoi Shall prompUj 
removed him, ami appointed Qazt Fazilat as Govt rnor of Bengal in his place* 
(See Bndaoni, p. 365, Vol. I). 

8 In 918 A.H. Kliizr Khan was deposed at G:iuv by *. her St '-h. 88;*'* 
ghah had political insight of a high cider. The admitherr djve a-rrange- 

19 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OVER-LORDSHIP OF MUHAMMAD 


KHAN SUR IN BENGAL. 


When in the year 952 A.H., Sher Shah, in capturing the fort 
of Kalinjar, 1 by the will of Providence, was accidentally burnt 
by the explosion of the gunpowder of a mine that had been laid 
underneath tne rampart, and his younger son, named Jallal 
Khan, ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed the title of 
Islam Shah, 2 popularly known as Salim Shah, Muhammad 
Khan Sur, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shah, and who was renowned for his justice and equity and 
courteous deportment, was appointed Governor of Bengal. And for 
someyears until the end of Salim Shah’s reign he continued so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

ments that he introduced at this time in Bengal, viz., of placing different 
tribal chiefs to rulo over different territorial divisions would indicate that he 
was fully alive to the policy “ Divide and ru]e. ,, His installation of QazI 
Fazilat, a scholar of Agra, in a position of over-lordship over these tribal 
chiefs, farther indicates that he set a high value on learning. Sher Shah died 
on 12th llabi I, 952 A.H. (3rd June, 1545); he lies buried at Sahsram, in South 
Behar, See Tarikh-i-£her Shahl for an interesting account of §her Shah's 
career, and also Badaoni, p. 365, Yol. I, Firishta and Akbarnainah. 

Shor Shah was the first ruler who from a king of Bengal, became the 
Emperor of all India. TTis triumph was a triumph for Bengal, whose prosperity 
and welfare continued to receive his special attention, even after he became 
Emperor of India. Mughal historians generally (no doubt from their delicate 
position) have failed to appraise Slier Shah’s qualities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. Ilis reign was fruitful of military, fiscal) 
agricultural, economic, currency and revenue reforms in Bengal, and also of 
many public works of utility, such as roads, rest-houses, bridges, fortifications, 
Khanqas, colleges and wells, &o. 

l “Kalinjar is a stone fortress in Subah Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 
hill."- Ain. Daring its siege in 1545 A.C., a shell rebounded from the walls 
into the battery where Suer Shah stood, and set fire to tho gnn-powder. He 
was severely bnrnt, and died next day. (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p. 1604). 
A in simply says 1 he fell at the powder magazine when the lire opened in 
the fort.” (See Budaoni , p.372, Yol. I). 

3 Jailal Khan assumed the royal title of Jallalu-d-din Abul Muznffar 
Islam Shah in 1545 A. 0. (or 952 A.H.) He reigned from 1545 to 1653 A.0. 
He appointed his relative Muhammad Khan Sur as his Governor of Bengal, 
removing Quzl FftzTIal. Jslum Shah lies buried at Sassaram. He drew up a 
comprehensive Procedure Code, and followed the enlightened and statesman¬ 
like policy of his illustrious fatter. See Badaoni , Vol. I, p. 374. 
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conquest of Chunar, Jaunpur 1 and Kalpi. 2 Muhammad Shall 
n, taking in liis company Hemu* the grocer, who was one of 
is loading Omra, with a large army, proceeded to encounter 

uhammad and in the village of Chaparghatha, which is 

lfteen hro distant from Kalpi, between the two armies, a san¬ 
guinary engagement took place. 6 Many persons on both sides 
were killed, and Muhammad Khan, too, was killed. The grandees 
who escaped from the sword fled, and rallied together at Jhosi 6 
and installed in power Muhammad Khan’s son, named Khizr 


i “Jaunpur is a large city. Sultan Firnz Tughlak laid its foundation and 
named it after his consin Fakhra-d-din Jnnai.”—Ain. 

3 Kalpi is mentioned in the Ain under Subah Agra (Jarrett’s Tr. y 0 j tt 
p. 184). ^ ‘ * 

3 Mubanzghan killed Firuz Khan, son of Islam Shfih, and assumed (in 960 
•11. or 1653 A.C.) the titlo of Muhammad Shah ’Adil. Owing to this un¬ 
warranted ^assassination, popularly he was known r.s ’Adil Shah or simply as 
Andhali ” which means “the blind” in Hindustani. 
ovc In / iri ^a and Stewart, it is Rtated that Muhammad Khan Snr ruled 
. f 'T 1 aTlt ^ ^ 0I,t h Behar wisely and beneficently till the close of the 
add' f a hub w ben in 960 A.H. Muhammad ’Adili who was 

fcaz n - t0 debauchery and pleasures, mounted the throne, after slaying 

the ■ c ? - atruua( l Khan refusod to pay him homage, viewing him an 

tbe assassin of his late master’s son. 

of u bamtnad Khan Snr was appointed in 952 A.H. (1545 A.OJ Governor, 
nilgai and North Behar by Islam ghah, who had deposed Qazi Fazilat, 
i n.inee of £ber Shah. Islam Shah at the same time confirmed Mivan 
k u airnan Karrarani to continue as Governor of South Behar. 

Hetnn tho grocer wns madi i Superintendent of the Markets by Salim 
dbah, and raised to the oilice of Administrator-General of the Empire by 
Muhammad gQjah 'Adil. He was defeated by Akbar’s General, Bairnm Khan, 
in 1656 A.C. at Pauipat. 

6 Muhammad Khan Sur, Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal, refusod to 

ao-nowledge Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, and himself assumed the royal title of 

Uiamaa-d-dm Abul Muzaffar Muhammad SilSI./and invaded Jaunpur aud 
(15-- Art L ' rt, ° ° f Cbappavgl ' atta waa fon S ht between the two in 96’ A H 

raledaa Isl'L C g h h Tp bntta * ff °* **'*• 0,1 th ' river".' He 

as kine J 8 0f Bengal from 953 to 960 A.H. and « «ned 

as King of Bengal from 960 A.Hi to 962 a vr n . - . K 

1655 A.0. (See Bad ao „i, t , 432, Voi I) “ ,rom 1663 to 

Hl06a ^ B ’ opposite to Allahabad, there 
Kkm Si ,®n of Muhammad Shah, who was killed in tho ball.', of Ohappr.r- 
ghat a ce ebrated ins ,«iw, and assumed the royal title of Bahadur Si,ah in 
962 A.II. (loo5 A.C.) (See Badaoni , p. 433, %]. I). 
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Khan. Bahadur Shalt (that is, (Oiizr Khan), to avenge the 
death of his father, set about collecting his forces, subdued many 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 


RULE OF KHIZR KHAN, STYLED BAHADUR SHAH. 1 2 

When Bahadur Shah, with an efficient army, invaded Bengal, 
Shahbaz Khan, who, on behalf of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Gaur, advanced to fight. The grandees of 
Shahbaz Khan, seeing the overwhelming force of Bahadur Shah, 
deserted to the latter* Shahbaz Khan, with the remnant of the 
soldiery who held on to him, resolved to fight, and was slain on 

the battle-field. 

The man whom Fortune favours, 

Who has power to vanquish ? 

Bahadnr Shah, triumphant and victorious, captured the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Kbutba in bis own name. 
After this, be drew his forces against Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahangirab. a Muhammad Shah, receiving mortal wounds on 

1 Bahadur ghah or Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khan Snr alia* 
Shamsu-d-din Abul Muanffar Muhammad Shfih, was installed in power at 
JTLosj where M uhammad Shah’s defeated grandees and office-id rallied after 
the battle of Chapparghatta. He reigned over Bengal as king from 962 to 968 
A Ut ( 0 ,, 1556 to 1501 A.O.) Badaoni calls him Muhammad Bahadur. The 
most important event < f his reign was his war with ‘Adii &hah ; whom he 
defeated at the decisive battle of Snrajgarha in Monghyr district, in 964 A.H. 
At. this battle. Snlnirnan Kararani who held South Behar from Shi r Shah s 
roign assisted Bahadur Shah. (Sec Tarikh-i-Daudi and Badaoni, pp. 433-434, 
Vol. I). 

Bahadur Shah wan king of Bengal and North Behar from 962 to 968 
A.H. (that is 1655 to 15G1 A.O.) During this period, South Bihar continued 
under its old Governor, MTyan Sulaiman Kararani. 

It may be noted here that Bahadur £>hah was a contemporary oi Lmperor 
Akbar who ascended the Imperial throne in 963 A.H. (or 1656 A.C.) 

2 Jahangurab village is cl ‘ee to Jamalpur railw r ay station, in Moughvr 
district. Surajgaijha or Surrj^.rha is a town close to Man inn agar, on the 
batiks of the river Ganges, iu Mooghyr district. 
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e batUe-fidd,. was Wiled. And this Muhammad Shah alia, 
Mnhar, 2 © a „, was a son of Nizam Khan Sur, who was a nephew 
of bher Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shah. After 
the death of Salim Shah, on the third day, slaying the former’s 
son, named Firms Shah, who was bis nephew, Muhammad Shall 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shall ‘Adli.a As the latter had no capacity for Government, the 
Afghans nick-named him ‘ Adli,’ and by a slight change of' pro¬ 
nunciation, they called him ‘ Andli. And * Andli,’ in the Hindus¬ 
tani language, means “the blind.” After this, Bahadur Sbah 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 


ItEIGN of JALLILU-D-DIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD IjTIlAN. 

After Bahadur Shah's death, his brother Jallalu-d-din * as¬ 
cended the throne, aiid after five years’ reign, in the City of 
Gain-, died. 


REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DlN’S SON. 

ascendin 8 death, his son, whose name is unknown, 

‘ g the throne, struck up the drum of brief authority, and 

glI , ! , At ^' 8 bnttl ° in 9( R A.H. (1557 A.C.) Bahadttr gimh was assisted by 
f rVf )an Kaiamn1, Accoidi "g to Tnrikh-i-Dandi, the derisive kittle wua 
1 ?°^ at tllD “ strcam of Swajgarh, near Monghjr ” (which w the Kool Nadij. 
oiossor Bloobmntm locates the batrlofield at Fathpnr village, 4 miles wo*4 

^ nmjgnl ' anL * til0 Keol nadi. Tarikh-i-Daudi iivaccuraitly places Surui- 
fe, i ia one kos, more or less, from Monghyr. 

2 See Badaoui, p. 334, Vol. I. 

'V tit,e * iiMio.-d-din Abnl Muzaftar JalfSi Shah. He 

1661 V C r n n ! d North B, har fro ’" 9r,s to 971 A - B - 1561 A.C. to 
independent « r Solaiman _ Kamani continued as semi- 

importance from tho time o^x'' V. o','-? lIa j 1 P Hr "’111011 had risen in 

to the Bengal Governor of North ^^"pT' 1 *° b ® fcb ® head ’ c l QRrtcrd 
Governors from the time of P r .• • » ' ‘ ' atna beeamo lb *‘ seat of Belia 

of Pmiia (sec Bloch. Contr! a ^ hlllUl builfc the VoTt 

G lur in 971 A.H. With Jnllal Ch-i ’ 1 . ^ 6> & •' Sk&k Ai«d at 

Bengal. Badami (p. 430,' Vol * B . ,>n ’ emleii tJ1 Siil 'k"'**'* 

of Bengal, assumed the title of 4 It* /n ,“f :Uanam “ Kul 5Jl 5 » yiir - r "^ r 
Kingdom up to Jauupu,’ ’ “ - —*« the Bengrl 
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as yet more than seven months and nine days had not elapsed, 
when Ghiasa-d-din, slaying him, usurped the reins of the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 

REIGN OF GHlASU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din drew to his lap the bride of the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet he had not more than one year and 
eleven days rested on the bed of ease, when Taj Khiin Krani 1 
gathering strength, slew him, and by means of the sharp sword 
conquered the kingdom. 

REIGN OF TAJ KHAN KRANl. 

Taj Khan KranI was one of the grandees of Salim Shah, and 
Governor of Sambhal. 2 At the time of the decline of Muhammad 
ghali ‘Adli, escaping from Gwalior, he set out for Bengal. 
Muhammad Shah ‘Adli detached a large army in pursuit 
of him. In the 'environs of Chaprampur, which is forty kro 
distant from Akbarabad and thirty kro distant from Qanauj, 
the two forces encountering each other, a battle was fought* 
when Taj Khan being routed, retired towards Chunar. On 
the way, winning over certain Revenue Collectors of the 
Crown-lands of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, lie levied from them in 
the shape of cash and goods whatever he could, and taking one 
halq&h of elephants — a halqtlh consisting of 100 elephants—from 
the pargnnnabs, united with his brothers, ‘Alim&d Khan and 
Ilyas Khan, who were Governors of certain districts alongside the 

1 Sulaiman Khan Karani, Governor of South Belmr in 971 A.H. (1564 
A.C.) sent his older brother Taj Khan Kararani, to Gaur, to put down the 
usurper, Ghiasu-d-din. Taj Khan killed the usurper, and established himself 
at Gaur, in 971, and from 971 to 973 A.H. (1664 to 1565 A.C.) ruled as 
Governor of Bengal, on behalf of his brother Suleiman Kararani (J.A.S. for 
1875, p. 293, and Badaoni , pp. 409, 420 and 421, Vol. I ). Badaoni describes 
Taj Khan as one of the most learned scholars of his time. He died in 972 
A.H. 

2 Sarkar Sambhal under the Snbah'of Delhi is mentioned in the Ain 
(JArrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 104). 

The Ain further states : li In the city of Sambhal is a temple called Harv 
Mandal (the temple of Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from whose descen¬ 
dant:; the tenth uvatar will appear in this spot” (Jarrettbs Tr., Vol. It, p. 281). 
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s of the Ganges, and of Khwaspur Tandah, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. When Muhammad Shah ‘Adll marched 
from Gwalior with his army against the Karanians, and on the 
bank' of the Ganges, the two armies encountered each other, 
Hemu 1 * the grocer, who was the generalissimo of Muhammad 
Shall ‘Aclli’s army, taking with him one halqah of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim Khan Sur , 8 who was ‘Adll’s sister’s husband, escaping 
and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhammad §hali ‘Adll was 
compelled to leave the Karanians, and to inarch back towards 
Delhi. And the Karanians thus became independent. And, as 
has been related, when Taj Khan reduced to his subjection the 
City of Gaur, after nearly nine years ruling over it, and conquer¬ 
ing the kingdom of Bengal, like others, he died. 


REIGN OF STJL AIM AN KARAN I . 3 * * * * 

In the beginning of his career, Sulahnan Karani was one of 
the grandees of Sher Shah. Sher Shah appointed him Gover- 

1 Though a grocer or baqdl , Ifomu rose to the officer of Vizier and gene¬ 
ralissimo under Mohammad Shah Adll, and exhibited great personal courngo 
at the battle of Panipat fought in 964 A.H. between him and Akbar. He 
assumed the title of Rajah Bikrammadit at Delhi. He ill-treated the 
Afghans, who at heart despised him, and who, therefore, for the most part 
threw in their lot with Akbar. (See Bndaoni, Vol. II, pp. 13 to 16). 

8 See Badaoni , Vol. I, pp. 422 to 428. Daring the chaos which aroBO 
during the latter j^art of the feeble reign of Muhammad Shah Adll, it was 
arranged between Ibrahim and Sikaudar alia* Ahmad Khan, that the former 
would rule over the Eastern Empire from Delhi to the easternmost portions 
of India, whilst the latter would bo master of the Panjab, Multan and other 
western tracts. 

3 According to the Akbarnamah, Badaoni and the Tabaqat-i-Akbar i, be 
dual in 080 A.H. and reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980 A.H., or 1563 to 
J 572 A C. Ho is sometimes called Kararani and sometimes Karma and 'also 

u«. u. It is related of him that he held every morning a devotional meeting, 

m company .with. 150 Shaikhs and ’Ulamas, after which ho used to transact 
business during fixed hours, (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. l7i, and Badaoni , Vol. lh 
pp. fb, -vj 3, 174 and 200)y and that this practice influenced Akbur’B conduct. 

His conquest >f Orissa (in 975 A.H. or 1567 A.C.) mainly through the 

efforts of his distinguished general, Kalaphar, is vie tailed iu a following 

section iu the text, and also in Firishta, Akbarnamah. uud Turikh-i-Daudi. 




nor of the Subah of Behar, which he continued to hold in the 
reign of Salim Shah. When Salim Shah passed to the regions 
of eternity, in Hindustan, tribal chiefs established themselves, 
and in every head the ambition of sovereignty, and in every 
heart the aspiration of suzerainty, arose. Sulaiman Khan, after 
the death of his brother, Taj Khan, established himself with full 
independence as ldug of Bengal and Behar, and abandoning the 
City of Gfiur, owing 1 to the inclemency of its climate, established 
himself in the town of Tandali.* And in the year 97b A.H., he 
conquered the country of Orissa, and placing it under a permanent 
Governor with a largo army, he himself set out for the conquest 
of the country of Kuch Behar. He subjugated its environs and 
outlying parts, and whilst he was besieging its capital, he got 
news that the insurgents in Orissa had again raised the standard 
of insurrection. Thus, of necessity, he abandoned the siege of 
Kuch Behar town, 2 and returned to Tandah, which was his 
Capital. And for some time, in a similar manner, there was 
commotion all over Hindustan. And when Emperor Humayun 
returned to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaiman Khan, exercising 
foresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 

His principal nobleman and officer, Khan Jahau Lodi, held a conference with 
Ahbar’s general, Mtraim Khan-i-Khanan, in tho neighbourhood of Patna, and 
it waa arranged to recite the Khufcba and strike coins in Bengal after Akbar’s 
name (see p. 427, Block. Tran., Ain, and Badaoni , p. 174). In 972 A.H., 
Salaini&n removed his capital from Gaur to Tandah. Akbar sent an embassy 
to him (Badarmi, p. 76, Vol. 11). 

1 Tandah was on the west sido of the Ganges, nearly opposite to Gaur. 

In 972 A.H. (1564 A C.) Sulaiman Kararani, tho Afghan king of Bengal, 

abandoned Gaur on account of its bad climate, and shifted the capital westward 
to Tandah, which was also called Khwaspur T»*ndah. In 983 A.LI. (1575 A.C.) 
iMunim Khnn-i-Khannn, Akbur’s Sipaealar, re-occupied Gaur, where a pestilence 
soon broke out, and ho as well n S many M lJ;C hal officers and soldiers died. 

(Seo lUdaoni, pp. 216 and 217, Vol. II). About 1242 A.H, (1826 A.C.) Tandah 
wan destroyed by floods, and disappeared into the river. Now-a-days it lies 
as a heap of dust about a mile from Lakhipur. (Bee Beveridge’s \nalysis of 
Khnrghid Jahan Numa, J.A.8., 1895, p. 215). 

2 Taking advantage of the dig ‘tensions between tho Aighans under fcdjoi 
Shah and the Mughal 8 under Emperor Humayun, Kuch Behar which had 

previously been subdued by Alau-d-din Husain Shah, king of Bengal, and 
partially re-conquered by Sulaiman Kararani rose into aemtondependouce m 
944 A.fl. under Bisa, and became independent under Eajas Nara NarayuU 
(<m y.H.) and Bal Gosain (980 A.H.) Subsequently it was reconquered. 
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friendship, together with presents. From the other side also* 
owing to the exigencies of the times which called for the destrue- 
* tiOU and extirpation of the descendants and adherents of Sher 
Shah, the presents and gifts were accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Royal manifesto, ratifying Sulaiman’s 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulaiman Elian 
continued the Khutba and the coin after his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal, 1 he styled himself Hazrat ‘Ala (the Supreme 
Chief), and outwardly showing submission to Jallalu-d-dln Muham¬ 
mad Akbar Badshah, he sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Nearly sixteen years 3 ruling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 981 A.H. he died. And he was very energetic, industrious, 
and strict. In the history of Firishta, the reign of Taj Khan 
is not given, and the reign of Sulaiman 3£Lian is described as 
lasting 25 years. Since the brothers, from the beginning, held 
conjointly the rule of this country, and Taj Khan came afterwards, 
therefore the rule of both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
tbo truth ! 


REIGN OF BAYAZID EUAN,8 SON OF SULAIMAN KTIAN. 

Alter bulaimau’a death, liis son Bayazid Khan, assumin g the 
sovereignty, ascended tho throne of Bengal. As yet more than a 
month had not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six months he had ruled, when an Afghan named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid, attacking him, 

1 From note ante, it would appear that ho ceased to do so in Akbar’s 
time. 


® From note ante , it would appear that ho ruled only for ten years over 
13os gal, whilst ho held Behar from the time of Kher Shah. 

8 * le roi S>ied in 9S0 A.H. or 1572 A.C. (See extract from Badaon'i and the 
awanih Akbarl regarding tho death of Sulaiman, accession and assassination 
> ns son Bayazid, and the installation of Bayazid’s brother Baud, chiefly 

kingdom (J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-305). 

the fow^S? 7 a p 31lzealoU u sMos ' e ™ remarks that ‘Sulaiman conquered 
the town of Katak-Benaras, the mine of unbelief,* and made Jagannnb Pnri) 

a *™'}<***’ ^^druletl from Kamrup to Orissa. Sukiman’s first V ieoroy of 
tlrisaa (inclnumg Katak) was Lodi Khan alias Khan Jahan Lodi, and his first 
Governor of Jagaunath or Pari was Qatln Khan (see Badaoni, p. 171, Vol. Tl). 
20 
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killed him by stratagem in the Audience-hall, and attempted to 
become Administrator of the affairs of the kingdom. 1 Lodi Khan 
who was a principal and trusty officer of Sulainian Khan, demur- 
inng, tried to kill him. According to a tradition, after 2| days, 
the younger brother, named Daud Khan, killed Hanso, to avenge 
the death of his brother. Either way, after Bayazid, his brother, 

Laud }ihan, succeeded to the throne. 

, ' 

REIGN OF DAUD KHAN, SON OF SULAIMAN KHAN. 

When Daud Khan* ascended the throne of Bengal, sub¬ 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, he introduced the Khutba 
and the coin after his own name. Owing to continual indulgence 
in wine and association with low and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches, and greatness of rank and dignity 
(in that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlockmen and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
which were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 

1 It is related in the Sawanih Akbarl and Badaoni that Bayazid * in 
his youthful folly read the Khutba in his own name, neglected all forms of 
courtesy, and also ill-treated the chief nobles of his father who consequently 
hated him. Hanso, the son of his uncle Imad (brother of Snlninian), who 
v/as also his brother-in-law, then killed him. Lodi IQian then killed Hanso 
installed Daud. (Seo J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-305). 

% Daud Khan beeamo king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 980 A .11. 
(1572 A.0.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A.H.'(1572 to 157G A.C.), under 
the title of Abtil M.uzaffer Daiul Rhah. In 982 A.H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behar from him by storming Patna andHajipur forts, and Dand fled to Orissa^ 
where the battle of Mughulmari or Tnkaroi north of Jalisar, was fought in 
1575 A.C. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Munim Khfm-i^ 
Khanan. Dand was defeated, and concluded the Peace of Katak, under 
which Bengal and Bohar were ceded by him to Akbar, tho latter recognising 
Dfind’s sovereignty over Orissa. In 983 A.H. Munim Khan-i-Khanan died 
(,f malaria at Gaur, with a large part of his army, aud Daud Khan, encouraged 
by this circumstance, invaded Bengal, and on 16th Rubi II 04H A.Q. (12th 
July, 1575 A.C.), was dofeated by Akba/s General, Husain Quli Khan Jahan, 
at Akiuahal or Rajmahal, captured and beheaded. (See larikh i-Daudi, 
Firishta, Badaoni and Alcbarnamah). With Daud Khan’s death (1576 A.C. 
the Kararani dfhiiab y ended in Bengal. 
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dements of war, which ho had ready and in store) he became 
haughty, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
of the Empire of Emperor Akbar. Although the well-wishers dis¬ 
suaded him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did not 
listen. And Munim Khan, 1 styled the Khan-i-Khanan, who was 
Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpur, and held a mansab of Panjhazari, 
under the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
and extirpation of Dane! Khan, and sent in advance of himself a 
small body of Mughal officers. Daud Khan, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi Khan Afghan, who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the Mughals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. At 


length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
withdrew to their respective Provinces* But Emperor Akbar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Raja Todar Mai 3 (after 


l He was appointed to his jagira in Jaunpur in the 12th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when ho concluded peace with Sulaiman Kararaui, king of Bengal, who 
promised to read the Khutoa and strike coins in Akbar’s nan' ' Munim in 
9b2 A.n. was appointed Governor of Behar (after Akbar captured Hajlpur 
and Patna from Daud) and ordered to follow Baud into Bengal. Munim 
moved to Tandah, opposite to Gaur, on ihe right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and left the pursuit to Mohammad Qoli Khan Barlas. The 
latter followed Daud to Satgaon, whence however, Daud withdrow to Orissa, 
and Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas from Satgaon invaded tho district oC Jasar 
f JesBore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Daud, had rebelled, bat tho Imperialists, 
here too mot with no success, and returned to Satgaon. Muhammad Q.uli 
soon after died at Midnipur, and Munim Khan with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated Daud at tho battle of Maghulmari or Tikaroi, when tho Peace of 
Kutak w: s concluded, uuder which Bengal and Behar wore ceded by Dnud 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria at Gaur in 983 A.H. The great bridge of 
Jaunpur was built by him. It may also be of interest to uote that another 
general, named Murad Khan, under Munim Khan-i-Khanan, about 982 A.H. 
invaded Fathabad (or Faridpur), and conquered it as well as Saikar Bogla. 
This Murad Khan died at Fatbubad (Faridpur) in 988 A.H., and Muknnd, 
the zammdar of Fathabad and Bhosna, invited Murad’s sons to a feast and 
treacherously murdered them. See Bloch. Trans., Ain, Yol. I, p, 318 and 
Budauni , pp. 178 and 180. 

8 Fur a biographical acoonnt, see Bloclimann’s Tr. of Ain-i-AibavV, Vol. I, 
p, 32. He was a Ktietri by caste, and attained the mansab of Ohtihar - 
haauri and also the office of Akbar’s Naib Dnvan or Deputy Finance Minister. 
He was very loyal to nis sovereign, and Akbar beld a high opinion of him. 
The rent-roll associated with his name and prepared uudor the direction of his 
sovereign, is wolUknowu, and is given in tho Ai>?«b Ak . (See Ain-i 
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icitsing him to the rank of Hazari) to the office of Administrator 
of Bengal, and sent him in advance of the Khau-i-Khanan, and 
detached other officers and soldiers under the command of the 
aforesaid Klian for chastising Baud Khan, and repeated his order 
to the Khan-i-Khanan in regard to the conquest of Behar. Since 
at that time, between Baud Khan and Lodi Khan, some entrance 
ment had arisen, Lodi Khan, being displeased, opened with the 
Khan-i-Khanan communications of conciliation, and avowed to¬ 
wards Emperor Akbar sentiments of submission and loyalty. 
Another Afghan officer, named Qutln Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Lodi Khan, shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi Khan before Baud Khan, stating that Lodi Khan had been 
in collusion with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he was o 
one mind with the latter. Baud Khan, on being apprised oc this, 
writing a soothing letter to Lodi Khan, and cringing nim oven o 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slew Lodi Khan, 
who was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
and valour. Baud Khan then himself with a large army 
marched towards the bank of the river Sone, to encounter Akbar s 
army. And at the point of the confluence of the rivers bone, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 

The young and the old were tired out with the battle, 

Owing to incessant shower of spears and arrows. 

The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies, 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing m 

the river. 

The battle-axe became inlaid on the helmets of the heroes, 
Like the comb of fighting cocks on the head. 

At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Afghans 
being routed, took to flight, and retired to Patna. Some o . 
their war-vessels fell into the hands of the Mughals. -he 
Khan-i-Khanan also following lip and crossing the livei, n ‘ ll ^ l( ^ 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing ti&'.or , 
where Baud Khan had entrenched himself, prepared to assault it. 

Akbari, Vol. II, Jarrett’s Tr., p. 88, ami also Vol. I, PP- 86® aud ^' 
Bloohmaun’s Tr.) It would appear that this great rent-roll whud .tat ituado 
Todarifal so famous, was jointly prepared by him and iua < moi, 

KMn, Akbar’s Chief Finance Minister or DIwi (See Brnfeom). 
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When the signal to assault the fort was given, 

From both sides a hundred guns and muskets roared. 

From the booming of the thundering guns, and their 
smoke, 

Like unto the sable cloud wherein the thundering angel 
dwells, 

From the shower of cannon-balls, like the hail, 

Gushed in amidst those armies a deluge of destruction. 

When this news reached Muhammad Jallaln-d-din Akbar he 
came to realize that without his effort the conquest of the fort 
of Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering up Imperial 
courage, he with all his princes and nobles set out in one thousand 
flotilla of boats, placing over them covers of variegated colours, 
in the thick of the rainy season. When the Emperor reached 
the suburbs of Patna, he got news that ‘Aesh Kh&n Neazi, who 
was one of the faithful officers of Daud Khan, sallying out of the 
fort, had been killed whilst fighting with the Khan-i-Khanac, 
and tha£ the garrison of the fort were contemplating flight. The 
Emperor then detached Khan ‘Alim 1 w ith a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
-°r storming the fort of Hajipur; and the latter arriving there, 
Wrested the fort from Fath Khan, aud reduced it to his own 
possession. Daud Khan, on hearing of the fall of the fort of 
hajipur, deputed sagacious envoys to the Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his misconduct. The Emporor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would bo forgiven; 
and iu the event of liis non-attendance, he might choose ouo cut 
of the following three alternatives: “ (1) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or ho might send one of his 
grandees to fight singlj with one of my giandees, (3) or he might 
send one of his war-elephants to tight siugly with one of my 
elephants ; whoever is triumphant in either, the country shall be 
kw*” Daud Khan, 0 n receiving this message, was frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, at night-fall slipped 

atton!w T° r aCha,m t ah 1 !3Pg ' ne Wa9 tWHte or table. 

t with Mirza and... tb 0 

latter s deat l, he returned to India, was ftraciously received by Akbar who 

conferred on lum the title of Khan ‘Alin,. • When Akbar moved against Daud 
* —: a 11D atud, Alim commanded a corpp, and passing up the river on 
boats towards the mouth of the Gandak, effected a landing.’ (Sec Bioohmanu’s 
Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, pp, 378*379)* 
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t through the iron-gate, and getting into a boat, and leaving 
behind effects and equipage, fled towards Bengal. The forts of 
JELajipur and Patna were seized by the Imperialists, and the 
Emperor Akbar pursued the vanquished Af gh an army to a dis¬ 
tance of 25 kro, and 400 war-elephants of Dfiud Khan, together with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mu gh al heroes. Who¬ 
ever (amoDgst the vanquished) fled, saved his life, the rest were 
put to the sword. The Emperor, leaving Munim Khan to 
subjugate the outlying provinces and to extirpate Daud Khan, 
retired from Dariapur. 1 - When the Khan-i-Khanfin reached 
Sakrigali, Daud Khan becoming helpless fled to Orissa. And some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar Mai and others, who 
had taken the route 3 to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
vanquished by Junaid Khan, son of Daud Khan, Munim Khan, 
hearing of this, himself 3 marched to Orissa. Daud Khan ad¬ 
vanced to encounter the latter; when both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array. 4 


1 There is a Dariapur abont 2 miles south of Mokamah railway gMt 
station. This was probably the point up to which the. Emperor Akbar 
advanced from Patna ou boats in pursuit of Dand Shah, the king of Bengal. 
With the fall of tho forts of Patna and Hajlpur, fSee Badaoni, pp. 180-181, 
Yol. II), Behar was practically lost by Daud Shah, who under the Peace of 
Katak subsequently ceded Bengal also. 

2 The route appears to have been through Bardwan across Madaran and 
Midnipur to parganah Chittua in Orissa, where Todar* Mai was subsequently 
joined by Munim Khan. Daud Khan at this time advanced to Haripnr lying 
intermediate between Orissa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah). 

8 At this time the Khan-i-Khanau was at Tandah, opposite to Gaur, 
settling political matters. On receiving Todar Mai’s appeal for help, the 
lOiau-i-Khanan promptly left Tandah, and quickly advanced to Oris3a across 
Bxrbhutn, Bardwan and Midnipur into parganah Chittua in Orissa, where 
Todar M'al was. 

4 See Akbarnamah, Tabaqat-i- Akbarl, Badaoni,for fall particulars of this 
battle. The Akbarnamah places the battle in a village called Takadhi or 
Takroi (two miles from the bank of the Soobanarika river and close to 
Jalesar). Professor Blochmaun has traced also a village called Mughulmari 
(or Mughal’s Plight) close to this Takroi or Tookaroi. (See Blochmaun *s Tr. 
of Ain, Yob J, p. 375, and also Badaoni, p. 193, Yol. II.) 

Todar Mai, says Professor Blochmnrm u moved from Bardwan Over Madaran 
into the perguna of Chittua, whore he was subsequently joined by Munim 
Daud had taken up a strong position at Haripur which lies between Bengal and 
Orissa. Battle took place on 3rd March, 1576 A.D, After the battle, Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit, and reaches the town of Bhadrak. <Nofc long after he 
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The heroes arrayed themselves on the battle-field, 

All were armed with daggers, arrows and spears. 

On two sides the two armies epraug up like mountains, 

One without terror, the other with terror. 

All vied with each other, 

And charged, and themselves were charged with guns, 
arrows and spears. 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies, 

Flowed a torrent on that battle-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered, 

On both sides, towered heaps of corpses. 


An Afghan named Gujra, 1 who in heroism and valour was tlio 
Rustam of his time, and who commanded the van of Baud Khan’s 
army, made a hold onslaught on tho commander of the Khan-i- 
Khanau’s van, named Khan-i-‘Aliru, discomfited the Imperial 
vanguard, slew Khan ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the van, 
becoming discomfited by the attack of Daud Khan, reeled back to 
the centre, and caused confusion. The Khan-i-Khanan, with the 
small remnant of troops that yet hold the ground, advanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gujra and the Khan-i-Khanan 
encountered each oilier. 


When the two heroes encountered each other. 

They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

Now one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts, 

Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not succeed in penetrating the cuirass, 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Giujra, 

The body of tho Shan-i-Khanan got wouuded. 

Other adherents came in the midst, 

And intervened between the two combatants, 

writes to Mr um to como up and join him, as Baud had collected his troops 
near Katak, and the whole Imperial army moves to Kutak, where a peace 

is concluded.” . , . 

1 When Bayamd was killed by Hanao, it is related in the Sawamh Akban 
that Gnjra aim attempted to raise in Behnr Baynsstd’-son to the ' krone. 
It .nay lie noted that a village called Gujarpur lies about 5 miles from Katak, 
and that there is a family there that claims Gujra Mian fts ICB “ M3CBtor * 
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Khan-i-Khanan, in that plight fighting, retired from the 
battle-field and halted, and when the scattered Mughal forcos 
again rallied round him, he again advanced to fight with 
Gujra. 

When Gujra a second time came to fight, 

From the aim of destiny, the bow became stretched, 

When the arrow hit him clean on the forehead, 

i 

The arrow passsd right through the head. 

Gujra fell on the field like a mountain, 

By his fall, his army became dispirited. 

When fortune turned its face from Daud Khan, 

From every side, misfortune hemmed him in. 

Daud Khan fled from the battle, 

As he no longer dreamt of victory. 

Daud Khan, leaving behind the war-el ephauts and other 
armaments, in despair fled from the battle-field. And Rajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit 1 of 
Daud Khan. When Daud Khan reached the environs of the 
river Chin, 1 2 3 * he took refuge in the fort of Katak. Sinco ever} 
avenue of escape- was closed, he was obliged to place his family 
and children inside the Fort, and then himself advanced to fight, 
putting the coffin on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Rajah 
Todar Ma! communicated to the Khan Khanan the state of 
affairs. Although wounded, the Khan Khanan on the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. But Daud Khan nogoeiatod 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Omra, and 

1 It appears from the Akbarnamah that after the battlo of Takrol, Todar 
Mai pursued Daud Khun up to Bkadrak, whilst Mun'im Khan the Khan-i* 
Khanan owing to his wounds still lay behind. At this time Daud Khan collect¬ 
ed his troops at Katak, and so Todar Mai wroto to Mun £ im Khan to come up, 
and Mun'im Khan in splfco of his wounds, moved up with the whole Imperial 
army to Katak, when the Peace of Katak was concluded. Under it, Daud 
Kjbao formally resigned the sovereignty of Beharand Bengal to Akbar, retain¬ 
ing only Orissa. The battle of Takrol (3rd March, 1 575 A.C.)—called by 
Badaoni ‘Bichwa— was a most decisive battle, as it virtually ended Afghan 
supremacy in Bengal and Bohar, and substituted Mughal rule in its place. 

2 “ Chin ” ia apparently a copyi mistake for the “ Mahanadi ” river. 

In xhekista writing, the words * Chin 5 and Mahanadi in Persian might 

resemble each other. 
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the basis of tlie treaty 1 was settled, he went to meet Muu‘im 
Eian. The Khau Khan an. showing chivalry and generosity, 
presented to him a belt, a dagger, and a sword set in jewels, 
left to him the province of Orissa and Katak Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of the Emperor) taking possession of other 
parts of the kingdom, returned with triumph and pomp, entered 
the city of Tandah, and set himself to administer the country. 
Since in former days, from the time of Muhammad Bakhtiar 
Khilji down to the time of Sher Shah, Gaur had formed the 
Capital of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of the latter place 
not suiting foreigners, the Afghans had built Kliawaspur Tandah 
for the settlement of tho rulers), tlio Khan Khanan, setting him¬ 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Gaur, proceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, he fell ill, and 
on the 19th Rajab, 983 A.H. 8 died. Daud Khan, on hearing the 
news of the Khan Khanan’s death, with the assistance of the 
Afghans, re-occupied Bengal and Behar, and immediately marched 
to wrest the city of Khawaspur Tandah. The Imperialists, not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. Daud Khan with full 
independence resumed his former sovereignty. 


THE RULE OF NAWAB KHAN JAHAN IN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OF DAUD KHAN’S DEATH. 

When the news of Mun‘im Khan, Khan Khanan’s death 
reached Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed Husain Quli Khan 


1 Under this treaty of Katak, Behar and Bengal wore formally coded 
by Daud Shah, the \fghan king of Bengal, to the Mughal Kmperor (Akbar), 
Orissa being still retained by Daud Shah. Badaoni gives an interesting 
description of the Varlar held on the occasion by Mun'ini Khan Khan 
iy.amm, across tho Mahauadi river, opposite to the fort of Katak (Cuttack), 
both Mun‘im and Daud shewed refined chivalry and magnanimity townrds 
each other, at this State function. 

8 ^responding to 1576 AO, 

Ptofessor Blochmann, in his Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol, I, p. 376, giver a 

ist (compiled from the Akbarnam&h) of 14 other principal Mughal officers 

who died at Gaur of malaria at ibis time (983 A.H. or 1576 A.C.) Badapni 
also gives the list. 

21 
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^Turkman, after bestowing on him the title of Khan Jahan. 1 to 
the office of Governor of Bengal. And when Klian Jahan reached 
the frontiers of Bengal, Khwajah Muzaffar All Turbati, 2 who was 
a servant of Bahrain 3 Klian, and, obtaining the title of Muzaffar 
Khan, was Governor of Behar, and had come for the conquest of 
the Rohtas fort, joined him with the troops of Behar, Tirhut and 
Hajlpur, &c. And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Daud 
Khan also with a formidable army advanced to Akmahal," which 
lies midway between Gadhi and Tandab, to fight with Khan 
Jahan. But Khan Jahan, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
Gadhi, slaughtered about 1,500 Afghans, and advanced towards 
the site where Daud Klian was entrenched. When the distance 


l Ho was appointed in 983 A.H. (1576 A.C.) by Akbar Military Governor 
of Bengal, on the death of Mnn‘im Khun Khnn-i-Khanan. Ilia socond-in- 
command was Rajah Todar Mai. He was a sister’s son of Bairam Khan 
Khatw-Khanan. See his biogrnphical sketch in Bloohmarm’s Tr. of Aln-i* 
Akbar), Yol. I, p. 329, and also Maasxr-uUUmara. 

At Bhagalpur, the Amirs of Bengal waited on Khan Jahan. 

From this period the whole of Behar, including South and North Behar, 
was placed under a separate Mughal Governor, whilst Bongal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mughal Governor. The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

S ** Tirhnti M is a copyist’s mistake in the text for “TurbatiY He wns 
Akbar’s Governor of Behar, and held all Behar from Chausa to Teliagadhi. 
Ho was ordered by Akbar to assist Khan Jahan, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Dnud Khan, 
who bud at this time entrenched himself in tho fort of Akmabal (subse¬ 
quently, Itajmuhal or Akbarmtgar). Ho was nt one time Finance Minister or 
Dewan of Akbar, and had Todar Alai under him. Ho, together with 
his Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbar’s revenue-roll called 
* f jam-i-basil-idiab ” which supplanted tho former revenue-roll of the 
Emperor, called ‘Jami Raqmi,' that had existed from lh*iram’s time. 
Ho was previously HaininTn Dewan also. Tho old Jam-bMasjid (now in 
ruins) of Agra was erected by him. He was killed nt Tandab by 
Musum Khun, the rebel. (See bis full biographical sketch in Blochnmrm’s 
Tr. of Aln-i-Akban, Yol. J, p. 318, and also Maasir-ubUm&ra), 

8 “ Bahram ’’ is a copyist’s mistake in tho text for “ Bairam.’- 
4> i,e. y Rajoaahal or Akbarnagar—Previous to Man Singh selecting it, Sher 
gjiah bad selected its site. 





between was covered, on the 15th Muhanam, 983 A.H., which 
was a Thursday, both the contending hosts arrayed their forces 
in battle-rank. 


The two armies fell into battle-array ; 

The warriors became anxious to fight. 

When the market of fight and combat became warm, 

The warriors drew against each other sharp swords. 

From the thundering of guns, and tlio raging of war- 
rockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Pahar who was one of the renowned generals of Daud 
Khan, attacking the right wing of Khan Jahan, 1 spread consterna¬ 
tion, and Muzaffar Khan assaulting the left wing of Daud Khan, 
caused it to reel back, and simultaneously, Khan Jaliau as¬ 
saulted the centre of Daud Khan, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-field, 8 mutual fightings occurred: 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

From the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised, 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appealed. 

The renowned hero, Khan Jahan, in the battle, 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side he raised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword, 

Caused havoc in the army of Khan Jahan : 

Whichever side he turned with his sword, 

He felled on his foci- the helmet of the enemy’s head. 

If lie struck a horse with his sharp sword, 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

1 rt Kb lii Jah-Ul 99 WH« a title next in importance to '* ivHSn.i Rhamui.-’ 

R This wus tho decisive battle of Akmahai or Agtnuhal (subsequently 
called Bajmahal or Akbarnagar), on loth liahi II 984 A.I1, corresponding to 
12 th July, 157b A.C. It anally crushed Baud Shah or Daud Khan, tho last 
Afghan king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and laid firmly tho foundation of 
Mughal supremacy over those provinces, reduced Bengal to a §ubah of the 
%eat Mughal Empire, and extinguished forever Independent Moslem Royalty 
Bengal. 

See full account of this great battle in the Akbarnamah and Badaom, 
which are contemporary accounts* 
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And if he struck a spear on the chest of any person, 

Its point passed right through his back : 

By the strength of arm, that furious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many. 

Bat as fortune did not favour him, 

He could not stand his ground on the battle-field. 

He was vanquished, and lie lost his treasures and effects, 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 

When the eagle of victory and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and Daud Khan fled from the battle¬ 
field, the heroes of Khan Jahan’s army, not abandoning Daud’s 
pursuit, followed him up, and at length Baud Khan was captured, 
and brought to Khan Jahan. The latter, considering Daud’s life 
to bo a source of disturbance and insurrection, ordered him to 
be killed. 1 

His head was cut off with the sharp sword, 

From the blood of Daud, the ground underneath reddened. 
The Royal throne (of Bengal) became emptied of kings, 
From Bengal, Royalty vanished! 

Junaid Khan, son of Daud Khan, who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fled from the battle-field, some two or three days 
subsequently also died. Khan Jahan reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in the possession of the Khan-i- 
Khanan, and sent all the elephants captured from the Af gh ans, 
together with other booty, to Emperor Akbar. And Muzaffar 
Khan, striking up the kettle-drum of return, proceeded to Patna, 
and in 984 A.H., turned to the conquest of the fort of Rohtas. 2 

I One cannot help noting the entire absence of chivalry on the part of 
this Mughal General, Khan Jahan. If he possessed one-qunrtor of the 
chivalry of his own predecessor in office, the Khan-i-Khanan, he could have 
never extended his hand to the perpetration of this brutality, which was as 
ferocious as if was ungallant. A worthy and heroic foe like Daud Shah 
deserved a better fate, and it is a pity that Khan Jahan’s master, the Great 
Akbar, should not have provided against such a misdeed, which must reflect 
adversely on the Emperor’s memory itself. 

* This renowned Fort in South Beiiar in 945 A.H. passed into the hands 
of Sher Shah, (See Badaoni for a description of it, as it existed in Akbar’s 
time). Puring his reign and that of his son Salim Shah, Fath Khn , 
Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently, it came into the hands of Sulai- 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTIRPATION OF CERTAIN 
GRANDEES OF DAUD KHAN. 


When Muz&ffar Khan planned to return to Patna, on the way 
he detached Muhammad Ma’sum Khan 1 to conquer Husain Khan * 
Afghan who was in those parts, and he causing Husain Khan to 
flee, came to the Parganna which was his jagir, and entered the 
fort. And Kala Pahar coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’sum Khan. The latter seeing a breach made, battered 
down tho rear-wall of the fort, sallied out, and gave battle to 
Kala Pahar. As ill-luck would have it, in the heat of warfare, 
the war-elephant of Kala Pahar, with its trunk, flung down 
Ma’sum Khan’s horse, and threw down Ma’sum Khan on the 
ground. In the meantime, the Mughal archers hit the 
elephant-driver with the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and attacked its own army, and killed 
and trampled down numerous Afghans. From this cause, the 
Afghans were vanquished, Kala Pahar was killed, and his 
elephant turned back. The province of Orissa and Katak. 
Benares, tho whole kingdom of Bengal and Behar, by the efforts 
of Khan Jahan, were annexed to the Empire of Akbar; and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal terminated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth miuted coins, or had the Khutbah 
read after his name. And the leading Afghan grandees, like Husain 
Khan and Kala Pahar, as related above, were totally extirpated, 
and some fled to the juugles in tho tracts of Bengal. 8 In the 


man Kararani and Junakl Kararani. The latter appointed Syed Muham¬ 
mad Commandant of the Fort. The latter being hardpressed by Muznffar 
Kbim, Mughal Governor of Behar, fled to ghahbaz Khan (who had been 
deputed by Akbar to chastise Rajah Gajpati. See Aimi-AkbarT, Bloch. Tr., Vol. 
1, p.399), and handed over tho Fort to him (984 A.U.) In the same year, 
Akbar appointed Mahbub All Khan Bahtari Governor of Rohtas, and Shahbaz 
JChan made over the Fort to him. (See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, "Vol. I, p. 422), 

1 He fought against Knla Pahar. See particulars of his career in Bloch t 
, Tr. of Ain, Yol. I, p 431 n. and also in Badaoni and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

», S See p. 439, Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. 

& After the battle of Akmahal or Rajmahal (1576 A.C.), in which the last- 
independent Afghan king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, named Baud «!>ah, 
Was defeated and killed, Khan Jahan proceeded to Satgaon, where Baud’s 
family lived at the time, defeated remnants of Bnud’s followers under 
^amshid and Mitti, ahd re-annexed Satgaon to the Mughal Empire. Baud’s 
Mother came to Khan Jahan as a yupplivant. . . W ith the defeat and death 
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year 987 A.H., Khan Jaban died, 1 and the Af gh ans, whose names 
and traces had been lost, now issued out from all corners, and 
tried to re-occupy and re-conquer the country. Amongst these, 
one principal Af gh an commander, named ‘Osman Khan, combining 
with other Afghans, raised an insurrection. Emperor Akbar 
appointed Khan ‘Azirn Mirza Kokah, 8 together with other princi¬ 
pal Omra, to the Government of Bengal and Behar. And he 
made meedworthy efforts to destroy and extirpate the Afghans. 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating them, 
Shahbaz Khan 3 came with re-inforcements, ns an auxiliary to the 
Imperialists; and then engagements ensued with ‘Osman Khani 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of the insurgent Af gh ans. In 
short, in the life-time of Akbar, the fortune of the Afghans declined, 
but as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akbar, which took place in 1014 A.II., ‘Osman Khan 
rising again, re-sliarpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 


of Daud, Bengal was by no means thoroughly conquered, as troubles broke out 
in Bhatl (Sundarbans including tracts along the Megna), where the Afghans 
had collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim and ‘Isa Khan, whom Abul Fazl calls 
‘‘Marzban-i-Bhati.” (See Aln-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Yol. I, pp. 330 and 343). 

1 He died at a town called Sihatpur (the ‘ Sanitarium *) which ho had 
founded near Tandah. 

2 In 988 A.H. Aziz was promoted by Akbar to command of Five Thou¬ 
sand, received the title of Azam Khan, and was in 988 A.II. detached with 
a large army to Bengal and Behar, to quell disturbances. In 990 A.H. ho was 
again sent there, when he occupied Teliagadhi, the “key” to Bengal. He 
fonght against the rebels Ma’sum-i-Kabuli and Mai nun Khan, and also operated 
against the Afghan Qutlu, who had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
He took ill, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengal to Shfihbiiz 
Khnn Kambu. Of him, Akbar used to say “ Between me and Aziz is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” (See Bloch man n’s Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 326 for 
details of hia career and also Maaxir- j id*TJmara), 

8 For interesting details of his career seo Blochmann’s Tr., Aln-i-Akbari, 
Yol. I, p. 399 and Maasir-uU Umar a. Ma’$um Khan Kabuli rebelled, fled to 
Bhatl, and took refuge with the Marzban-i-BliatT, Tsa Klian. Shahbaz 
Khan followed him to Bhatl, crosaed the Ganges at Khizrpur (near Naraln- 
ganj) plundered Bakhtiarpur, ’Isa Khan's residence, occupied Snnargaou 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahmaputra. ’Isa Khan niado pro¬ 
posals of peace which were accepted : under it, an Imperial Resident was 
to stay at Sunargaon, MaVim was to go to Mecca; and Shahbaz was to 
withdraw. But these terms were not carried out, as his officers shewed 
jsasaboidixiation, and Shahbaz had to retreat to Tandah. 
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>,000 Afghans, he had the Khutba in that tract read after his 
name, and from the pride of being at the head of numerous 
followers, he became aggressive. And taking no account of the 
Imperial officers who were stationed in this couutry, he raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 


-o- 

Now I adorn my rarity-depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khill'at of the Nizamat of Bengal from the lofty presence of the 
Chagtai 1 Emperors, and who raising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

1 i.e ., Muglial Emperors, See note ante. 



V 
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CHAPTER III. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
WERE APPOINTED TO THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL 
BY THIS TJMURIDE EMPERORS OF DELHI. 


NIZAMAT OR VICEROYALTY OF RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

When on the 19fch Jamadi-ul-Sani 1014 A.H., Nuru-d-din 
Muhammad Jahangir Badshah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmuch as from official despatches, news-letters, 
and the correspondence of officers, news of the insurrection of 
‘Osman Khan was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bestowing rich khill‘at with charqal , and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horso, appointed Rajah Man 
Singh to the Nizamat of the Sabah of Bengal, whilst Wazir Khan 
was exalted to the office of Dlwan and Auditor of this Province. 1 * * * * & 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘Osman advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. ‘Osman with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protracted, and the extirpa¬ 
tion of the Afghans was not accomplished, in that very year 
of accession, Rajah Man Sing a was recalled from office, and 

1 For the first time, wo hoar of the offices of Nazim and Dlwan. Hither¬ 

to we heard of Military Governors, called “ Sipasalnrs ” or “ Sirlashkars ’’ 

or “ Hakims ” appointed by the Mughal Emperor. It is obvious that, 

hitherto, Bengal under the Mughals was under a sort of Military 

Government, presided over by Military Governors. When the back-bone 
of Afghan opposition was broken, in the time of Emporor Jahangir, 
for the first time, under Mughal rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Mughal Emperors, who appointed two distinct func¬ 
tionaries. one being the Nazim (in charge of executive government) and the 
other, the Dlwan (in charge of Revenue and Finance). This system of 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal in Jahangir’s time, must 
have been matured towards the end of Akbar’s reign. 

& He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akbar bestowed on him the title of 
Farzand ” or “ Son, ” and raised him to tbo Manmb of Haft Bazar i. See full 
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Qutbu-d-dln Khan Kbkaltash was exalted to In’s place, being the 
recipient at the same time of khil’ats with a belt set in jewels, . 
and of a horse with gold-mounted saddle. The Vicer >yalty of 
Itajah Man Singh lasted eight months and a few days. 


NIZAMAT OF QUTBU-D-DlN KHAN. 

When Qutbu-d-dm Kokaltash, 1 on the 9th Safar, 1015 A.H., 
was honoured with the IchiTat of the Nizamat of Bengal, lie was 
raised to the rank of a Panjhazari , with 5,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lacs of rupees was given him for his allowance, and 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses of his contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he arrived in Bengal. As yet some 
months had not passed, when he was killed at the bauds of ‘Ali 
Qnli Beg Astajlu, styled Sher Afghan Khan. 3 And the detail of 

particulars of his career in Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p, 340, and also in 
Muasir-ul’Umara, and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri. 

1 His nnmo was Shaikh Khuba [Qutbu-d-dm Khan-i-Chishti] and his father 
was Shaikh Zada of Badaon, and his mother adaugherof Shaikh Salim of Path- 
pur Sikri. He was a foster-brother of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince oonferred 
upon Khuba the title of Q.utbn-d-dm IQian, and made him Subadav of Behar. 
On Jahangir’s accession to the throne, Khuba was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.) At that time §her Afghan ‘AIT Quli Istajlu was tuyuldar (nr 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife Mehrunnissa (afterwards Empress Ntir 
Jahan) was coveted by Emperor Jahangir. Qutbu-d-din had instructions to 
send Slier Afghan to court, but the latter refusing to go, Qufcb vent to 
Hard wan, where Sher Afghan came to meet liim. On his approach, Qutbt 
lifted up his horse-whip. Sher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qutb, and inflicted a cut on his abdomen. Qutb died, and one of his followers 
Ambah Khan, gave gher Afghan a sword-cut on the head, when the latter was 
also killed. (Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol. I, p. 490 and Iqbalnam*h-i Jahangir i , p. 19). 

2 H< was safarchi or butler of Ismail II, king of Persia. After the latter’s 
death, ho went to India, and met at Multan, Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, 
and received a manscib , and on arrival at court, Akbar gave him in marriage to 
Mehrunnissa (the fut c Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiya* Tehran!. 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his accession to the 
throne, £hf>r Afghan’s death. Sher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
tuynl or jagir, on Jahangir’s accession. His body was buried in the shrine of 
the saint Bahrain Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqbalnamiih, p. :’2). 

Four tigers had been caught, and Ntir .lolmn requested Jahangir (Tuznk , 
p, 180), to let her shoot them. She killed two with cue bullet, and the other 
22 
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this incident is this. ‘All Qull Beg Astajlu was a butler of 
Shah Isma‘il, 1 son of Shah Tahmasp Safavi. 1 On the death of 
Shah Isma/il, coming to India via Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan, Khan Khan an, 2 who was 
then employed on the conquest of Thatah and Sindh. The Khan 
Khan an informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial officers, and 
in that expedition, ‘All Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the Khan IQianan from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘All Quli was 
honoured with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg Tehrani, 3 named Mehrunnisa, 4 was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akbarabad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakkln, and the 
Crown-Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Raua of Udaipur, ‘Ali 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 


two with iwo bullets, and so one of the courtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment, the verse given in the text. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 524. 

1 These were lings of Persia. See p. 97, Namath-Khusruan. 

3 He was a sepahsalar or Commander-in-Chief under Akbar. His groat 

military services were conquests of Sindh and Gnjrat. Ho was also an ac¬ 
complished scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Babar. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 334 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangtri , p. 287. • 

^ His real name was Mirza Ghiyusu-d-din Muhammad, and his father was 
Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, who was Vazir to Tatar Sulfcan and his son 
Qazaq Khan, and who was subsequently appointed, by Shah Tahmasp, Yazir 
of Yazd. After his father’s death, Ghiyas Beg fled from Persia with two 
sons and one daughter. On the way at Qandahar, Ids wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrnnnissa—the future world-renowned Nur Jalian, 
consort of Emperor Jahangir. On his arrival at Fathpnr S^kri, Akbar 
appointed him jjiwan of Kabul, and subsequently I)iwan-i-Bayutat. In 
Jahangir’s reign, he received ihe title of Itimadu-d-danlah. After the death 
of her first husband, Sher Afghan, at Bardwan in the fight with QuJ.bu-d-din 
iilviu, Jahangir’s Governor of Bengal, Mehrunuissa was brought to court, 
and married in 1020 A.IT. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first the title of 
Nur Mahal and then that of Nur Jahfm, her father Ghiyas Beg being at the 
same time advanced to the office of Prime Minister or Yakil-i-Kul. See 
Bloc lu lr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 508 and Iqbalnamal'A-Jdhangiri i pp. 3, 54 
and 55. 

4 Udaipur is mentioned by Abu! Fnzl in SarkarChitor under the Sabah of 
AjmTr. (See Jarrott’s Tr. of Ain, VoJ. XI, p. 273). It is related that a daughter 
of Naushirvan, the Persian ling, whoso wife was a daughter of Maurice of 
Constantinople, was married into the Udaipur Hoyul family. 
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shewing every attention to him, gave him the title of Sher Afghan, 
and on accession to the throne, bestowing on him a i Tagir at Bard wan 
in the Siibah of Bengal, he sent him there. Afterwards, when the 
crookedness of his conduct, his wickedness- and ill-temper 
became known to the Emperor, the latter, whilst sending Qutb 
Khan to Bengal, gaye the latter a hint that if he found Slier 
Afghan well-behaved and loyal, well and good, but if otherwise, 
be should send him to the Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if he mado excuses, he should punish him. When Qutbu-d-din 
Khan reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with Sher Afghan s 
action and conduct. Although he summoned the latter to his 
presence, putting forward idle excuses, he did not attend. Q lit bu¬ 
d-din Khan communicated the matter to the Emperor, who 
ordered that agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Afghan. The above 
Khan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. Sher Af gh an on getting news of the 
arrival of the above Khan, advanced forward with two grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, the soldi rs of 
Qutbu-d-din Khan crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Sher Afghan said: “What is this treatment, and what does 
it mean ? ” The Khan told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher Afghan s company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Afghan read signs of treachery in the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, and with groat agility hit Qutbu- 
d-din on the abdomen with a sword, so that the latter fl entrails 
came out. The lvhau 1 2 seizing his abdomen with both hands, 
shouted out: “ Don’t spare him, don’t let this wretch escape/’ 

A Kashmirian, named Aina Khan ,» who was one of Qutb’s 
principal officers, spurring his horse, struck Sher Afghan with a 
sword on the head. In that plight, §fcer Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the soldiers of Qutbu- 
d-din Kbau collecting from all sides, killed Sher Afghan also, 
by inflicting successive cuts. Sher Afghan Khan is that person, 

1 He was a stout man, and one cr n well imagine his pitiful posture at 
this moment. 

2 He is called Pir Khan, also “ Raibab Khan ” and “ Duibuk Khslu ” in 
Iqhalnamah-hJahuiigii'i, p. 24* 
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whose widow, Nur Jahar, 1 as Consort of Emperor Jahangir, is so 
renowned. A poet says : — 


Ot*»| 2 i*)j by* js 


Translation: 

Kur Jahan, albeit \n appearance a woman, 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-hunting woman. 

After Qutbu-d-din Khan was slain, the office of Governor of 
the Subah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Quli Khan, who 
was Governor of the Subah of Behar; and Islam Khan w r as 
appointed Governor of Behar in the latter’s place. 

THE NIZAMAT OP JAHANGIR QULI KHAN. 3 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, Jahangir Quli Khan, who was 
Governor of the Subah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And his name was Lalali Beg, and he was a slave-boy 

1 What chivalry towards women was possible under Islam in olden 
days even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Niir Jahan, 
the renowned Empress. Emperor Jahangir, her Koyal Consort, usod to 
say of her, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
I have conferred the duties of Government on her ; I shall be satisfied if I 
have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat per diem.” With the oxeeption 
of the ghtitbd, she received all the privileges of royalty. She eat by 
the side of her Consort in administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on the Imperial fnrmaua and coins. 
She took particular care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis¬ 
played aesthetic art in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great resourcefulness and bravery in rescuing 
Jnaangir from Mahabefc Khan’s hands. She lies buried at Lahore near 
her buBoand. On Jahangir’s coins, t lie following inscription was engraved. 

jji) ^ ^ 

jji) iW aU jy 

2 Note tho pun ore. See lqbalnamah-uJahangiri } pp. 56 and 57. 

8 Boo Bloch, Tr., ATn, Voi. T, p. 50J, and Iqbalnamah-i- Jah angin, p, 24, 
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trza Hakim. After the Mirza’s death, he entered the service*)! 
Emperor Akbar, who bestowed him on Prince Nuru-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Jahangir. He was a strong-built man, and he had rendered 
useful services. In religious matters and in regard for justice, 
he was very firm. After reaching Bengal, as yet he had not fully 
set his hand to the work of administration, when death claimed 
him. His rule lasted one month and some days. When news of 
liis death reached the Emperor, Islam Khan, 1 son of Shaikh Badru- 
d-din Fatehpuri, who held the office of Governor of Behar, was 
appointed Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of bubah 
Behar and Patna was conferred on Afzal Khan ,2 son of Shaikh Abui 
Fazl ‘Allarai. 3 


RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM KHAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF ‘OSMAN KB AN. 


When in the third year of Emperor Juhangir’s accession, tho 
Nizamatof the Subah of Bengal was entrusted to Islam Khan, the 
latter had strict orders to extinguish the fire of insurrection and 
rebellion that bad been kindled by ‘ Osman Khan. Islam Khan on 


1 Islam Khan was married to a sister (named Ladli Bcgam) of Abul Fa;;l, 
Akbar’ s renowned Prime Minister. Islam Khan died as Governor of Beugal in 
1022 A.H. (Tnzuk, p. 120). His name was Shaikh Alau-d-din Chi.shti, and ho 
was a grandson 0 f Shaikh Salim, the Saint of Fathpur Sikri. Ho received 
tho title of Islam Khan, and was Governor of Bengal from 1015 to 
1022 A.H. He shifted in 1010 A.H., tho Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandah to Dacca. See Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 33 and Matoir^u- 
Umar a, 

* Shaikh Abul Fazl Allium, Ahbar’s friend ami Prime Minister, was >oru 
on 14th January, 1551 A.U., (6th Muharram, 958 A.H.) at Agrah, during tho 
reign of Ialiim Shiih. Ho was a son of Shaikh Mnbarik ; held the office of rime 
Minister under Akbar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia- 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration In the government of tho mixed races 
subject to the Musalman Hole in India. He was a groat scholar, and anther 

of several works including the Akbaruamah and the Am i-Akbavi. He was 

murdered by BTr Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwords 
Emperor Jahangir) on 12th August, 1602 A.C. See hia life in Blochinaun’s 


Tr. of Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. I, and also in Maasir-ulUmara . 

8 Abdur Rahman, son of Altai Fazl Allami, received the title rS Afznl 
Khan, and was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in the third Jem* °f kis reign. 
Governor of Behari vice Islam Khun who wns appointed Governor of Bengal. 
Iqbalnamah , p, 33, and Maasir*uMJmara, 



arrival at Jaliangirnagar (Dacca), 1 set himself to the affairs 
of the administration of the country. When his good administra¬ 
tion and his thorough grasp of the affairs of the Nizamat came to he 
known by the Emperor, the latter, in recognition of his good 
services, in the 4th year of accession, raised him to the rank of a 
Tanjhazari , including soldiers and troopers. Islam Khan detach¬ 
ed a large force under the command of Shaikh Kabir Shuja‘it 
Khan 2 for the extirpation of ‘Osman Khan, leader of the Afghan 
insurrection, whilst other notable grandees, like Kishwar 8 
Khan, son of Qutbu-d-dm KMn Kokah, 4 * Iftikhar Khan,5 Syed 
Adam Barha, 6 Shaikh Achha, 7 M‘utaqad Khan, the sons of 

1 At this time (1015 A.TI.) the Capital of Bengal was transferred from 
Tandah to Dacca or Jaliangirnagar (so called after Emperor Jahangir) by 
Jahangir’s Viceroy of Bengal, named Islam Khan. Dacca continued to remain 
henceforth tlio Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal for nearly a century 
(barring a few years when it war temporarily shifted to Eajmahal). 

9 gi 8 n ame was Shaikh Kabir Ohishti, and his titles were “ Sbujait Khan 
Rustam-i*Zaman.” In the jointed Pers. text, j is inserted by mistake be¬ 
tween “ Shaikh Kabir ” and “ Shnjait Khan,” thus misleading the reader to 
fancy that these were two individuals. See note post. He was a relation, of 
Islam Khan-i Ohishti, Governor of Bengal, and received first the title of 
Shujait Khan ’ from Prince Salim, who od ascending the throne, gave him 
the additional t itle of “ Rustam-i-Zaman,” on account of his services in putting 
down the Afghans under ‘Osman in Bengal. See p. 64, Iqbalnamah Jdhangiri 
and Maasir-nl-Umara. 

8 His title was ‘ Kishwar Khan,’ in the text it is misprinted as " Kir 
Khan. His name was Shaikh Ibrahim; he was a son of Shaikh Khuba 
Quibu-d-din Kkan-i-Ohishti), Governor of Bengal. In 1015 A.H., he was a 
commander of 1,000 foot, 300 horse, and received the title of Kishwar Khnn 
from the Emperor Jahangir. He was for some time Governor of Rohtas, 
and served in Bengal in lu21 A.H., under Sbujait Khan (Shaikh Kabir 
Ohishti) against ‘Osman Khan Lohani, the Afghan. Soe Iqbalnamahy pp. 61 and 
G6 and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

4 See n. 1, p. 169, ante. 

f> Two sons of Ahmad Bog Kabuli (sec Bloch. Tr., Ain, A ol. I, pp- 465- 
466) named Maqbullah Khan and Abdul Baqaheld the title of ‘ Iftikhar Khun j 
either of them is meant. 

5 He was a grandson of Syed Mahmud of Barha, who served Akbar. Most 
of the Barha Syeda received from the Mughal Emperors the honorific distinc¬ 
tion of * Khan,’ which in those days was considered the highest- title of 
1 ndo-Moslem peerage, next only in rank to Princes Royal and tho“Klian-i- 
Khanim ” and “ Amiru-l-Uniara.” (S- Bloch. Tr., Ain, \ ol. I, p. 392, and 
Alamgir* narAab), 

1 He was nephew of Shaikh IIassn.i or Hassu alias Muqqorab Khun who 
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‘azzam Khan, 1 together with otlior Imperial officers, were ap¬ 
pointed his auxiliaries. When these reached the frontiers of the 
tract 2 under ‘Osman, they first deputed a sagacious envoy to con¬ 
ciliate the refractory mind of the leader of the insurrection. They 
strung the precious pearl of good advice to the ear-corner of his 
heart. Inasmuch as that wretched* man (‘Osman Khan) washy 
inherent nature a bad stuff, and had not the capacity of appreciat¬ 
ing goodness, not appraising the value of this pearl of advice, he 
collected brickbats of vain aspirations in the vessel of his had 
luck, and in the face of that shining pearl, he pnt forward the 
stature of iiis wild ambition, gave permission to the envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die? 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressiveness and fighting, and 


in 1027 A.H. was Governor of Beliar. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 621 
and 513). 

1 Shaikh Bayazld (Muazzam Kirin) was a grandson of Shaikh Salim 
Qhishti of Fatlipur Sikri Ho was made Snbadar of Delhi by Jahangir. 
His son Mukkarani Khan w as a son-in-law and nephew of Islam Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal, and served under the latter, conquered Koch Hajo and Khur- 
dali, became Governor of Orissa and subsequently of Bengal. See Maasir-ul- 
XJviara. 

2 The tract under ‘Osman appears to have been * Bhati/ that is the 
tract including the Sundarbans, the lands alongside the Brahinapntra and 
the Megna, in fact, the whole tract from Ghoraghat (or Rangpur) 
southward to the sea. His residence is mentioned in the histories 
(see Bloch., Ain, Yol. I, p. 520) to have been at “ Kohistan-i-Dacca,” the 
“ Vilayet-i-Dacca,” bat his father ’Isa Kirin’s r ridence {vide p. 343 of do.) is 
mentioned to have been at Baktarapur, close to Khizrpur. KUizrpur Jv < been 
identified with a place about a mile north of modern Naraiuganj, cioeo to 
which aro ruins of the forts built by Mir Jumla, Mughal Viceroy at Dacca, in 
the 17th century. There is still there a M'tqbarah, which is supposed to be the 
resting-'place of one of Jahangir’s daughters. Here wns the chief naval fort of 
Muhammadan Government, it lay at the confluence of the Ganges, tue Lakhiya 
and the Brahmaputra rivers. It is three miles west of Sunarguon, and nine miles 
from Dacca About thirty miles north of Khizrpur, are two villages within a 
mile of each other, called “ Baktarpur ?> and “ Issnrpurbut these contain 
no ruins. (See J.A.S. for 1874. pp. 211-213). “ Bhai.» ” from its inaccessibility 
was elected as the last stronghold of the Afghans, who sheltered amidst its 
jungles, cut up by tfuinerou? rivers and channels, long defied there the power 
of the Muglj, ila. During the Mughal military revolt under Akbar. the chief 
rebel, Masum ghan Kabuli, who was a Turbati Syod and whoso unde had 
been Yazir under Huuriyun, took refuge in “ Bhatl,” when he fought again, t 
Muzfiffar and Shahbaz, and at length died in 1007 A.H. (See Bloch Tr., Ain, 
Yol. I, P . 431). 
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rallied his forces on the banks of a river, 1 full of mud. When 
news of this daring impudence reached Jahangir’s officers, in the 
seventh year of accession, towards the end of the month of Zilhaj, 
1020 A.H., the latter arrayed their forces, and advanced to the field 
of warfare. From the other side, ‘Osman Khan also arrayed his 
miscreant troops for battle on the field of adversity, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialist^. The heroes of the battle, on both 
sides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravery. 


When the fighting hosts on both sides faced each other, 

They fell to fighting against each other from every side. 
From the gun, the musket, the spear and the arrow, 

The banquet of warfare became warm. 

From excess of smoke and dust up to the sky, 

The universe could ucr. be descried. 

From the din nnd tumult of both the armies, 

The battle-field turned into tlie field of the Day of Resur- 
notion. [rockets, 

Showered from every side cannon-balls, arrows and war- 
And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes frisked in every direction, 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. 

In the thick of the fighting, and amidst the shower of 
nrrows ami rockets, ‘Osman, displaying great valour, placed before 
liimself rogue war-elepliants, and assaulted the vanguard of the 

Imperialists. . _ , 

The brave Imperialists advancing, grapple*- with their 

swords and spears, and exhibited beroism worthy of a Rustam and 
a g, ltD Syed Adam Barlm. 3 and Shaikh AcJja 3 who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the flanks of both the armies came into lino. 
Ifrikhai Khan, 8 Commander of the left wing, and Keshwar 
Khan, 8 Commander of the right wing, with a large number 


l Probably this was the small Lafchya river, on which modern Naramganj 
is situate, and close to which wore Khizrpur and Bakta^pur. Tqbalnamah , 

pp. 61 and 64. 

8 The Tuziik (p. 102) mentions that Kishwar Khan (son oi Qutbu-d-dm 
Khan, late Governor of Bengal), Iftikhnr Khan, Syed Adorn Barba, Shaikh 
Acha, brother’s son of Muqqarib Kliim. Jfu’tnmid Khan, and Ihtim am Kliim 
were under Shujait's command in iiis fight with ‘Osman. Syed Adam, Iftikhnr, 
and Shaikh Aoha were killed (the Tr,uk, p. 132). Later Abdos Salam KMn, a 
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were killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to bell. 1 On seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists 
had been killed, and their ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Osman placing before himself the rogne elephant, named Bacha, 
himself mounted on a saddled elephant, personally assaulted the 
Imperial van, and delivered successive onsets. From the side 
of the Imperialists, Shujait Khan, 3 with his relations and brothers, 
advancing to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. . 
Many of his relations were killed, and many retreated on receiv¬ 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shujait Khan, the latter spurring his horse struck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cuts on its head ; and when lie came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more cuts. The elephant, from its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cuts, with great fury rushed up, aud flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, Shujait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujait’s groom struck the trunk of the elephant with a doublo- 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious cut, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees. Shujait Khan, with the help of his groom, 
threw down tho rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after 
this cut, aud moving Rome paces fell down. Shuja‘it Khan’s horse 
sprang up unhurt, and the Khan mounted it again. In the mean¬ 
time, another elephant attacking tho Imperial st audard-bearer 
throw him down with the standard, 

Ron of Muazzam Khan (a former Governor of Bengali joined the Imperialists, 
and pursued ‘Osman. See also Iqbalnainah, pp. 01 to 64. 

1 The author’s remark is unjust and ungraceful. The Afghans under 
‘Osman were fighting for their homes and hearths, aud did not deserve this 
opprobrious expression. 

* The Tuzuk calls the elephant “ Gajpati,” Iqbalnanuih (p, 62) 
“ Bakhtah.” 

* His name was SlaiWi Kabir-i-Ohishti,- and his title was Shaikh 
Shujait Khan Kustani-i-Zamun. He was a relative of Islam Khan, Governor 
of Bengal and served under the latter in Bengal, and commanded the 
Imperialists in the fightings with ‘O^rnau, the Lohanl Afghan, (Bee Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, \ol. I, p 520, and the Tuzuh ) and the Maasir and Iqbcdnamah , p. 6i). 
He was subsequently appointed Governor of Bohor. 
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Khan shouted out, “ Take care, behave like a man 
£ and will soon advance to your rescue.” A number of troops 
who were round the standard-bearer took courage, inflicted 
serious cuts on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer on the horse again. At this time, when the battle was 
lingering towards its close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were unable to move their limbs, the Imperial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘Osman Khan on the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse. Though he realised that 
he could net survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on. And when he read signs of defeat in the fore¬ 
head of his fate, pulling back the rein of his adversity, with the last 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. And the triumph¬ 
ant Imperialists following him np to his camp, halted. ‘Osman 1 
expired at midnight. Wali Khan, his brother, and Mamrlz 
Khan, his son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shujait Khan on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad¬ 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
troops were tired, the killed had to he buried, and the wounded 
dressed. In the meantime, Mu‘taqad Khan, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Lashkar Khan, ‘Abdus-Salam Khan, son 
of ‘Abdul Mu‘azzam Khan, 2 and other officers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh rc-inforcernent of 300 cavalry and 400 mus- 


1 Khwajah ‘O^man, according to the Makhzan-i-Afghani. was the second . 
son of Miyan ’Isa Khan Lohani, who after the death of Q.utb Khan was the, 
leader of the Afghanb in Orissa and South Bengal. ‘Osman succeeded his 
brother Sulalman, who had ‘reigned ’ for some time, had killed in a fight 
Bimat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh, and had held lands near the Brahma¬ 
putra, and subdued the Rajahs of the adjacent countries. ‘Osmnn succeeded 
him, and received from Man Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and later 
ih Euvtcrn Bengal, with a revenue of o or 6 lacs per year. His residence is 
described to have been at “Kohistan Dacca,” the “YilSyet-i-Dacca and 
! ’ .a ii s ' The battle between ‘Osman and the Imperialist General, Shujait. 
took place at a distance of 100 I:o8 from Dacca on 9th Muharram, 1021 (or 2nd 
March, 1012 A.O.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Subarnarika 
in Orissa, which is improbable. ‘Orman’s brother, Wali, on submission, received 
a title with a jftgir, and wub made a commander of one thousand. According 
to the Maasir he was murdered. Sec Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. T,p. 520, Makhznn- 
hAfghani and Tqbalnmnc.h . p. 61* 

* He was a Subadar of Delhi. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 493. 
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_ Jers. Shujait Khan taking this corps with him, chased the 

enemy. Wali KMu despairing sent the following message : “ The 

root of this insurrection was ‘Osman; he has met with his deserts, 
wc are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
make our submission and would send the elephants of ‘Osman, 
in the shape of tribute.” Shujait Khan and Mu taqad Khan, 
shewing chivalry, arranged terms of peace. The following day, 
Wali Khan and Mamriz Khan, with all their brothers and 
connexions, catno to meet Shujait Khan, and piesented foity- 
nine elephants as tribute. Shujait and Mu‘fcaqad Khan, taking 
charge of them, moved victorious and triumphant to Islam Khan 
to Jahangirnagar (Dacca). Islam Khan sent a despatch contain¬ 
ing news of the victoi’y to the Emperor at Akbarabad (Agra). 
On the 16 tli of the month of Muharram 10°1 A.H., this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Khan was raised to the manual) of a 
Shashliazcirl, and Shujait Khan had his mansab raised, nnd 
received the title of Rustam-i-Zamau ; whilst all other Im¬ 
perialists who bad loyally and gallantly co-operated in the 
extirpation of ‘Osman Khan, received similarly befitting mansabs. 
The insurrection of ‘Osman Khan lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8th year 
of the Emperor’s accession, Islam Khan led an expedition against 
the Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Khan sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of his sou, Hoshaug Khan, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1922 A. •) 
Islam Khan died in Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that country was entrusted to his brother, Qasiui Khau. 


NIZAMAT OF QASIM KHAN. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Qasim 
Khan, brother of Islam Khan, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed Abu 
Bakr. 1 Qasim Khan failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

i Ho was Commandant of a Muglial otit*post on the Assam frontier at 
Jamdiiara, under Jahangir. (See Alaingiruumh, p. 680). 
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and was therefore superceded, and Ibrahim Khan Fateh 
ang* was appointed Nazim iu his place. 


NlZAMAT OF IBRAHIM KHAN, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OF PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL. 

Ibrahim Khan Fateii Jang, 1 in the year 1027 A.H., corres¬ 
ponding to the 13th year of the EmperoPs accession, received the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He appointed his nephew, 
Ahmad Beg Khan 2 to he Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
affairs came to pass, these will be briefly narrated. In the 17th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A.H., 
news reached Emperor Jahangir to the effect that the King of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandaliar. 3 In conse¬ 
quence thereof, Zainul-‘Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi 4 troops, communicated an order to Prince Shah Jahan at 
Burhanpur, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march¬ 
ing from Burhanpur 6 reached Mando, 6 sent a message ,to the 

* '' 7as y onn gesb son of Mirza Ghins Beg, and a brother of Empress 

Nur Jahan. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 512). 

2 See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 512. He was a son of Muhammad Sharif, 
eldest son of Ghias Beg, father of Empress Nur Jahan. 

8 Iu the 16th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Khan Jahan 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Multan. In the 17th year, Shah 
Akbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty days. Khan Jahan 
was called to court for consultation, and it was decided that Prince Khurram 
(Shah Jahan) Bhould be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re¬ 
conquer Qandahar. In tho meantime, Shnh Jahan rebelled, and the expedition 
tv> Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 503-504. 

4 J hey were a body of troops intermediate between the Regulars and 
non-Regmars and Auxiliaries. They were created under Akbar. See Bloch, 
i i'., Ain, Vol. I, p. 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zainul-Abidin 
was a son of Aaaf [Gian (III). See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol, I, p. 412. 

A town in the Dakhin ; it was for some time the Mughal head -quarters, 
during the military operations in the Dakhin. 

Mando is name of a Sirkar or district as woll as the namo of a city in 
Sirkar Mando, included in the Subah of Malwah. (See Jarrett’s Tr, of Ain, 
Vol. IT, p. 206). 
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to tlie effect that as the rainy season liad approached, he 
would make Mando his rainy-scason quarter, and would afterwards, 
wait on the Emperor. He also asked for pargannah Dholpur 1 * being 
added to his jagir, and set Daria Khan 3 Afghan to take charge of it. 
But before the arrival of the Prince’s letter, the Emperor had 
negotiated the marriage of Prince Shahryar with a daughter 
of Nur Mahal ? by Sher Afghan, 4 * and at Nur Mahal’s request 
the aforesaid Pargannah had been bestowed on Shahary ar, and 
Sharifu-l-Mulk. servant of Prince Shaharyar, had taken possession 
of the fort of Dholpur. Soon after, Daria Khan arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take possession of tho fort. From both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As luck would have it, an arrow hit 
Sharifu-l-Mulk on the eye, and blinded him. This mishap 
caused the Begam 6 * 8 to be indignant; the fire of discord blazed up, 
and at the instance of the Begam, the expedition to Qandahar 
was entrusted to Prince Shaharyar, whilst Mirza Rustam 6 Safavi 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of tho Prince and Generalissimo of 

I Dholpur lies 20 Icos from Agra, near tho left bank of tho Chambal river. 
(Bloch. Tr,, Am, Yol. I, p. 357). 

a Dariya Khan Ttohilla was an officer of Shah Jaliiin in the Dakhin. (Seo 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 504-505). 

3 Another namo of the renowned Empress Nur Jahan, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

4 8her Afghan was the first husband of Nur Jahan ; by him she had one 

daughter named Ladli Begum, to whom Prince Shahryar (fifth eon of Jahangir) 

•wns married. Shah Jahan or Prince Khurratn was Jaliaugir’s third son. Nur 
Jahan had no children by Jahangir. 

3 That is, Empress Nlir Jahan. 

8 Mirza Rustam Safavi was third son of Sultan Husain Mirza, nephew of 
Shah Tahmasp king of Persia (930-984 A.H ), and Governor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 965 A.H. Mirza Rustam’s daughter was married to Prince 
■ Para, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, but met with no. 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of Thatha, and after¬ 
wards Shashhazan and Governor of Atlahahad, and in tho 21st year, Governor 
of Bohar. He died in 1051 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safavi was 
Governor of Koch under Jahangir aud died in 1059 A.H., and his grandson (son 
of Mirza Hasan) named Mirza Safshekan was Fanjdar of Jessoro in BcDgal. 
(See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 314-315 aud Maasir-vl-Umara). Mirzimagar, 
a place close to Jessore town, probably was Mirza Safghekaos Fanjdari head¬ 
quarters, and received its name from him. Ho died in 1073 A.H. Mirza 
Safshekan’s sor., Mirza Saifn-d-diu Safavi, accepted the titular distinction o 
Khan nnder Aurangzeb. 
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Ins army* On hearing of the blazing of the fire of discord, Shfih 
Jahan sent to the Emperor along with a letter Afzal Khan, son oi. 
Abul Fazl ‘Allami, who after his dismissal from the Governorship 
of Behar, held the office of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the storm of the dust of discord might 
be made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over the mind of the Emperor, Afzal 
Khan was refused an audience, and was ordered back with¬ 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Revenue-officers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar 1 2 3 4 and Doab,* 
should he transferred to Prince Shaharyar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subahs of the Dakhln, and Gujrat* and Malwa*were bestowed 
on him, and that lie might rule over them, making his head¬ 
quarters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directing 
that ho should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of Khurdad, in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf Khan, b was appointed Subabdar of the Pro¬ 
vinces of Be ngal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf Khan had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 


1 In the Aiu-i-Akbnri, Sarkar of Hissar (or nissar Firazah called after 
Emperor Firuz Shah Tnghlak who founded tho city of Hissar about 1354 
A.C-), is described as one of the SarkarS or districts included in tho Subah of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as containing 27 mahals, with revenue of 
52,554,905 Dams. (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol II, p. 293). 

2 Under the Sfibah of Lahore (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 31«>}, five 
Doab Sarkars are mentioned. These five Sarkars were : (1) Sasrkar of Bet 
Jalandhar Doab, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doab, (3) Sarkar of Bechnan Doab, (4) 
Chenbab (Jech) Doab, (5) Sindh Sagnr Doab. 

3 See Ain-i-AkbarT, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 238. 

4 Bee Ain, Jarrntt’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 195. 

6 B was MIrzft Abill Husain Asaf Khan (IV) second son of MIrza Ghite. 
Beg, and brother of Empress Nur Jahan, and father of §i«ah Jaban’s Queen, 
Mumtaz Mahal or Taj Bibi, whoso mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. He received 
from Shah Jahan the title of Ynmina-d-daulah and jihanri-Khanan Sepahaalar, 
^nd was made a commander of 9,000. , He died in 1051 A.H. and was buried 
a t Lahore, north of Jahangir’s tomb. He married a daughter of MIrza GhEs- 
Tj-din AH Asaf Khnn II. See Bloch, Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 511 and 308 and 
Muasir ul* Umar a. 
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§af Kbau partiality for Shah Jahan, induced tlie Begam to 
call from Kabul Mahabet Khan, who was an old enemy of Asaf 
Eh an, and who was also ill-disposed to Shah Jab an. And tho 
Imperial order with the Begam’s message was sent for summon* 
ing Mahabet Khan. Mahabet Khan on arrival from Kabul, was 
honoured with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif Kban, 1 Vakil of Prince Parviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Behar army. And since tho 
Begam was anxious, owing to separation from her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the month of Adar, order was given to Asaf 
Khan to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of inattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of Kur Jahan Begam, Shah Jahan arranged 


that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before tbo 
arrival of Prince Parviz and the armies from different parts of 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly be laid. 
In short, the aforesaid Qiizi met the Imperial army on the banks 
of the river 2 * of Ludianali. Inasmuch as the Emperor’s mind was 
enamoured of the Begam’s seductions, the Qazi was refused 
access to the Emperor, and Mahabet Khan was ordered to im¬ 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jahan also with a large army 
encamped at Fatelipur, in the vicinity of Akbarabad (Agra). 
The Emperor marched back from Sirhind, s and all the grandees 
and officers from different jagirs joined the Emperor, and before 
the Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numerous forco collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah Khan, 4 who was ordered to proceed one Jcroh in advance 
of tho Imperial camp. But Shall Jahan, foreseeing the result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, the result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 


1 Sep p. 517, Vol. I, Bloch. Tr. of Ain and Maasir-ul-Umara . Ho enjoyed 
the titles of Amir-ul-Umaraand Vakil, and enjoyed the friendship of Jahangir. 

g Kiver Satlfj is meant; Lndhiana town is situate oil its banks. See Ain- 
l-Akbari, Jarrett's Tr., Vol. II, p. 310. 

8 Sarkar of Sirhind is mentioned by Abul Fazl under $ubah Delhi in 
tho Ain (Bee Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 105). Sirhind was long the western 
frontier of India, and hence the name. 

4 He wae a Barlra Syed. The Bar ha Syeds alone had the privilege to 
light in tho vanguard (or karawil). 
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"with the Khan Khan an 1 and other officers, retiring by the right* 
side road, he marched 20 kroli northwards. He left, however, Rajah 
Bikramajit 3 and Darab Khan, son of the Khan Khanan, together 
with other officers, in front of the Imperialists, so that if the 
latter, under the direction of the Begam, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid commanders might prevent their advance, till the 
discoid subsided. On the 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1032 A.H., 
news of Shah Julian’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, under the advice of Mahabet Khan, detached Asaf Khan 
Khwajah Abul Hasan, 8 ‘Abdullah Khan, Lashkar Khan, 4 
Fedai Khan 5 and Nawazish Khan, 6 &c., with 26,000 cavalry 
to fight. From Shah Jahan’s side, Rajah Bikramajit and Darab 
Khan, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with arrows and muskets. As ‘Abdullah 
Khan 7 was in intrigue with Shah Jahan, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

1 This was Khan-i-IOianan Mirza Abdur Rahim, son of Bairam Khan. 
See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. 1, p. 334 and Maasir-ul-Umcira . When Shall Jahan 
rebelled, lie sided with the latter. His second son’s name was Darab Khan, 
who fell into the hands of Prince Parviz and Mahabet Khan, who killed him, 
wrapped hi:: head in a table-cloth, and sent it as a presont of a ‘ melon 3 to 
his father, Mirza Abdur Rahim. 

8 His name was Rai Pati Das; he was a Kliatri. Akbar conferred on 
him the title of Raja Bikramajit. He served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Divvan of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. Jahangir on his 
accession created him Mir Atasli or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis¬ 
turbances broke out in Gujrat, he was sent to Akmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Aln-i-Akbarl, Vol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

8 The printer or editor of the text by mistake has put j between Asaf 
Khan and Khwajah Abul Husain. 

4 The title of <c Lashkar Khan ” was hold by (1) Muhammad Husain of 
Khurasan, under Akbar, (2) by Abul Hasan Ma$hadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan Nisar Khan Vodgar Beg under Shah Jahan. The second i‘b meant 
here. 

6 Mirza Rustam had the takhnUus of Fidal. (See p. 314, Bloch. Tr., Am, 
Vol. I). I am not sure if he is meant here. 

6 Saduliah, son of Said Kh an, Governor of Bengal, held the title of 
Kawazish Khun (sec Ain, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 863-331). 

7 Abdullah Khan Uzbak was made by Akb: r a Panjhazarl, and was sent 
f to Malwah w > h unlimited power. He * reigned in Mendo like a king/ See 

Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 321 and Maasir uUUmaru, 1 am not sure if he ia 
meant here. 
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opportunity now, lie with the greatest .expedition joined Shah 
Jahan’s army. Rajah Bikramajit who was aware of ‘Abdullah 
Khau’s plan, with great delight went to Darab Khan, to inform 
the latter of ‘Abdullah Khan’s desertion. As luck would have 
it, a caunon-ball hit the Rajah on the forehead, and threw him 
down. From this mishap, the thread of the arrangement of 
Shah Jahan’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like ‘Abdullah Khan, destroying the basis of the Imperial van- 
guard, had joined the Prince’s army, Darab Khan and other 
commanders of Shah Jahan’s army were not daring enough to 
hold their ground. On the Imperialists’ side, the desertion of 
‘Abdullah Khan, and on the Prince’s side, the fall of Rajah 
Bikramajit caused mutual confusion, and both the armies were 
dispirited. Towards the end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar • 
abfid towards Ajuilr, whilst Prince Shfth Jahan retired towards 
Mando. On the 25th of tho Jamadt-al-A wwal, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parviz with a large army to follow up Shah 
Jahan; and Mahabet Khan was entrusted with the command of 
Prince Pnrviz’s army. When Prince Parviz with his army, 
tossing the defile of Ohauda 1 arrived in the Vilayet 8 of Mando, 
Shah Jalian with his army sallied out of the fort of Mando, and 
detached Rustam Khan s with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Bahau-d-din Barqandaz, one of the confidants 
of Rustam Khan, a servant of Shah Jahan, held treason¬ 
able correspondence with Mahabet Khan, and was waiting 
for an opportunity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Rustam Khan riding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Rustam Khan was by Shah Jahan elevated from 
the manual) of a Sehbdsti * to that of a Panjhazllri , and honoured with 
the title of Rustam Khan and appointed Governor of Guj.at, and 
be enjoyed the Prince’s full confidence. Now that the Prince 

1 It is a place mentioned under Subab Berar in the Ain-i-Akbari (Block 

Tr., Ain, Vol. II, p. 230). near it is Manikdrug fort. 

2 There is no such Villyet, in the strict sense of the term; but only a 

Sarknr of Mando in Sabah Mai wall. 

S Rustnm Khun-i-Pakhini is mentionod in the Ain, as Jngirdar of Samo- 
garh. See Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol T. p *78. 

4 “ Sehbasti ” in the printed text seems to bo a mi-take or misprint for 
“ Sihaapi.” (See Bloch Ain. Tr., Vol I, p 215, for a dissertation on the con- 
Citation of the Mughal Army), 
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appointing him generalissimo detached him to encounter Pmico 
Parviz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so many years 
kindness, joined Mahabet Khan. Owing to the occurrence of tins 
mishap, Shah Jahan’s army got demoralised, and all confidence 
between each other was lost. Many, going the high-way of 
infidelity, fled. On hearing of this, Shah Jahan summoned toe 
remnant of the army to hjs side, crossed the river Narbada, and 
removed the boats to bis side of the river-bank. Leaving Bairam 
Be*, the Pay-Master General of the Force, with a body ot troops 
'onThe banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with tbo Khan- 
i-Khanan and ‘Abdullah Khan and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Ash’ and Burhanpur. Muhammad Taqi Bakshi intercept¬ 
ing the letter of the Khan Khanan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Mahabet Khan, produced it before Shah Jahan. 
. On the top of the letter, this line was written 


j . —ki j && 


4 - 3 v 

Translation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me, 

Or else I should have fled from this discomfort. 

Shall Jahan summoning the Khan Khanan with his son 
Darab~Khan from his house, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the Kh an-i - Khan fin with his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inauspicious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass. Mahabet lOiau sending secret 
letters, had diverted the Khan Khanan from the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of traitors. And the Khan Khanan, by way 
of advice, told Shall Jahan that as the times were out of joint, 
following the saying: y .>)Ui y b ( Translation: 

“If the times do not fall in with you, you must adjust yourself 
to the times”) he should arrange for an armistice, as that would 
be expedient and desirable in the interests of humanity. Shah 
Jahan dooming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
achievement, called the Khan Khanan to his closet, and first reas¬ 
sured his mind in respect of him by making the latter swear by 
r ho Qoran. And the Khan Khanan placing his hand on I he Qoran 
sv ore with vehemence that he would never piny false with the 
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tnce, nor turn disloyal, and that he would put forth his efforts 
to bring about the welfare of both the parties. Thus being reas¬ 
sured, Shah Jahan sent off the Khan Khanan, aud kept Darab 


Khan and his sons with himself. It was also settled that the 
Khau Khanan should remain on this side of the river Narbada, 
and by means of correspondence arrange terms of peace. 
When news of the conclusion of an armistice and of the departure 
of the Khan Khanau became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the river, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the ferries of the river. Of a night, 
at a time when these w r ere asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hubbub arose, and from panic men’s hands aud feet were 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, weut to Shah 
Julian, On hearing of the treachery of the Khan Khanan and of 
the crossing of the river Narbada by the Imperialists, Shall 
Jahan deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed th© river Tapti, in the thick of the rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa, 1 scouring the Province 
of Qutbu-l-Mulk » 


1 The following is extracted from Bloch. Tr . Ain, as it briefly and at the 
same time lucidly describes Shah Jahan’s movements;— 

“Shah Jahan rebellod, returned with MIrza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khamn 
to Mando, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the march thither, Shah 
Jahiin intercepted a letter which MIrza Abdnr Rahim had secretly written to 
Mahabet Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son Darab Khan, and 
Sent them to Fort Aslr, but released them soon after on parole. Parviz and 
Mahabet Khan had in the meantime arrived at the Narbadda to capture 
Shah Jahan. Bairam Beg, an officer of Rhah Jahan, had for this reason re¬ 
moved all boats to the loft side of the rivor, and successfully prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing. At MIrza Abdur Rahim's advice, S]iah Jahan 
propoBcdat this time an armistice. HA made him swear on the Qorau, and sent 
him as ambassador to Prince Parviz. Mahabet Khan, knowing that the fords 
Would not now be so carofully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 
Mlyza Abdur Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parviz and did not return 
to Shah Jahiin, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talingauah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Mal.mbot and MIrza Abdur Rahim followed him up a 
short distance beyond the Tapti. • < Shnh Jahan then moved into Bengal 
and Behar, of which he made Darab Khan Governor.” Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. 
I, p. 337. 

a In the Ain, it is'stated as below :-~ l< Talingauah was subject to Qur.bu-1- 
^lulk, but for some time past has been under the Ruler of Berar.” (See 





’^an account of the arrival of prince shah 

JAHAN’S ARMY IN BENGAL, AND THE FALL OF 
IBRAHIM IflffAN FATEH JANG. 


When Prince Shall Johan’s army reached Orissa, Ahmad Beg 
Khan, nephew of Ibrahim Khan, Nazim of Bengal, who from before 
},i 3 uncle held the Deputy Governorship of Orissa, was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamindars. Suddenly hearing of the 
arrival of the Prince, lie lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli 1 which was the Headquarters of the 
Governor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which from Pipli is 32 kroh 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself strong enough to encamp 
even at Katak, he fled to Bardwan, and informed Saleh Beg, 8 nephew 
of Ja‘fer Beg, of the whole affair. Saleh Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of Shall Jahan in Orissa. At this time, a 
letter of a soothing tenour came from ‘Abdullah Klmo to Saleh 
Be". The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
Bardwan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Jahan’s 
army arrived at Bardwan, ‘Abdullah besieged the fort, and 
Saleh Beg was hard-pressed. When things came to their worst, 
and all hopes of relief were lost, Saleh Beg was obliged 
to surrender to ‘Abdullah Khan. The Kkan putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Prince. When this thorn was put out of the way, the 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Rajmahal. When this 


Jarrett’a Tr., Ain, Yol. IT, p. 230), Qnli Qntb Shah was the foundar of the 
Qurb Shnhi dynasty in 1612, with Golkandah r.s his capital. It was conquered 
by Anrangzeb in 1688. (See p. 238 do.) 

i This is obviously a Printer’s mistake in tho text for Pipli. south of 
Cuttack. Behli (or Pipli) is mentioned in Sarkar Jalcsar in the Ain. (See 
Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, p. 142). 

% The list of grandees in tho PadjKnhnamah describes Muhamad Shr.h (or 
Saleh Beg) as a son of Mirza Shahl, and nephew of Mirza .Talar Beg AsM Khan 
HI. (Soo Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 411-412). Asaf Khan .Tafar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest genius, an able financier, and a capital ac¬ 
countant. Bis intelligence was such that lie could master the contents of a page 
by a glance 5 he was a groat horticulturist, planting and lopping off branches 
v: tii own 1 rands in hia gardens. He was also a great poet. Ho was Vakilu- 
J-Mullc and a Commander of Five Thousand, under Emperor Jahangir. His 
son Mirza Zninnl-nbldin is mentioned in the Ainas a commander of 1,500 
with 500 horse. 
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of the Subah of Bengal, ho sank in tho river of bewilderment. 
Although his auxiliary forces were scattered about in the tract 2 
of Magha and in other places, mustering np courage, at 
Akbarnagar otherwise called Rajmahal, lie set himself to 
strengthen the fortifications, to mobilize his troops, and to arrange 
his forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prince came to him, to the following effect: “Owing to the 
decree of fate, whatever was predestined has passed from poten¬ 
tiality into action ; and the victorious army has come this 
side. Though before tho outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Province is not wider than tho area covered by the movement 
of a glance, yet as this tract has fallen in my course, I cannot 
summarily leave it. If you intend to proceed to the Imperial 
presence, and to stay my hand from meddling with your life, 
property and family, I tell you to set out in full security for 
Delhi; or else if you consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro¬ 
vince, select any place iu this Province that may suit you, 
and you will be let alone there at ease and comfort.” Ibrahim 
IQian in reply wrote : “ The Emperor has entrusted this country 

to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as my life lasts, I will hold out. The 
beauties of my past life are known to me; how little now remains 
of my future life in this world ? Now I have no other aspiration 
than that, in the discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, I may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom.” 3 In short, Ibrahim Khan at 
first intended to shelter himself in the fort of Akbarnagar, but as 
tho fort was large, and as ho had not at his command a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it from all sides, he entrenched 
himself in his sou's mausoleum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of Shah Jahan’s troop* who were detailed to 
garrison the Fort besieged the rampart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of arrows and muskets 

1 He appears to have gone at this time temporarily from Dacca (then tho 
Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal) to Rajmahal. 

2 That is, South-Western Behar. ‘Tract of Magha ’ or South-Western 
fiehar should not bo confounded with the * tract of Mags’, or Arrakan. 

8 I must remark, Ibrahim Khan was uncommonly loyal h*r his times 
which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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-*,.,.zed up. At the same time, Ahmad Beg Khan also arrived, 
and entered the rampart. By his arrival, the hearts of the 
besieged were somewhat encouraged. As the family and children 
of many of Ibrahim Khan’s party were on the other side of the 
river, ‘Abdullah Khan and Daria Khan Afghan planned to cross 
the river, and array their forces on the other side. Ibrahim 
Mian 1 on hearing of this, became anxious. Taking m his com¬ 
pany Ahmad Khan, Ibrahim marched confounded to the other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortifications of the mausoleum, 
and sent in advance of himself war-vessels, so that these seizing 
the routes of march of the Prince’s army, might prevent his cross¬ 


ing over. 


End of Fasc. 2. 

I Mirza GhiSs Beg’s third sou was Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jung. He was a 
brother of the Empress Nur Jahan, and through her influence, became Gover- 
nor of Bengal and Behar, under Jaliungir. He was killed near his son’s tomb 
at Bajmahal, during Shah Jahan’s rebellion. His son had died young, and 
was buried near Bajmahal, on the banks of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). 
His nephew, Ahmad Beg Khan, on Ibrahim’s death, retreated to Dacca, 
where ho handed over to Shah Jahan 500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupeos 
(Tuzuk, p. 384). See also Padshahnamah 11,727 and Bloch. Tr., Aim Vol. 
I, p. 611. Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri and Maasir-ul-Vuiara. 
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But before the war-vessels arrived, Daria Khan had crossed the 
river. Ibrahim Khan on being apprised of this, directing Ahmad 
Beg to cross the river, sent him to oppose Dana Khan. 1 * 3 * * * * When 
the two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
the banks of tho river, and a large number of Ahmad Beg's 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not finding himself strong 
enough to stand his ground, retired. Ibrahim Khan with a corps 
of well-mounted cavalry, joiued him. Daria Khan, on hearing of 
this, retired a few leroh , and Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang 8 
also advancing a few Jcroh , under guidance of zamindars, crossed 
the river, and joined Daria Khan. By chance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jungle, they encamped, and arrayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim Khan, crossing the river Ganges, set to fight. He detach¬ 
ed Syed Nurullah, 8 an officer, with eight* hundred cavalry to form 


1 Daria Khfm was a Roliilla general under Shah Jahan. In tho begin¬ 

ning, he was employed under Shaikh Farid, and under Sharifa-l-MnUc. distin¬ 
guished himself in the battle of Dholpur. After the battle of Benares, he 
deserted ShAk Jahan. (See Maasim-l-Umara , p. 18, Yol II). 

3 When Rajal^Partab, Rajah of Bhojpur or Uj.jair. (west of Arrah) revolt¬ 
ed against, the Emperor Shnh Jahan, in tho 10th year of ShAh JahAn’s reign, 
Abdullah Eh fin Firuz Jang besiegod and captured Bhojpur (1016 A. II.) 
Bartab surrendered, and was execoled; his wife became a .Muhammadan and 
was married to Abdfillah’s grandson. (See Padzhahnamah 1, b. pp. 27 1 to 

274 and Maasiru-UUmara , p. 777, Yol. II). Abdullah Khan, though he -was 

thoroughly loyal to Prince Shah Jahan at the battle of Benares, subsequently 

seceded from the Prince, and submitted to Jahangir through the intercession 

of Kh an Jahan. (See p. 248, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jaliangiri ). 

8 Cue Mir Nurullah is mentioned in the Ain amongst the learned men of 
Akbar’s time. It is evident the Nurullah in the text was a Syed of Barha • 
for the Syods of Barha from Akbar’s time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in battle in the van or haraol. Many of these Barha 
Syeds for their military or political services to the State, were honoured by 
me Mughal Emperors with the honorific distinction of “ Khan,” which in 
course of time very often obliterated all traces of their beinc Byexh- Vot 
instance Syed AK M of Syed Mahmud of Barb,,.' r^d the 

Uie ot bait Khim ’ under Jahangir, nephev- Syed Jafur received the title 
of ‘ gbujait JCh&n\ Syed Jafar’s nephew, Syed SuljSn, received the title of 
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, and set Alimad Beg Khau willi seven hundred cavalry 
to form the centre ; whilst he himself with thousands of cavalry 
and infantry, held the line of reserve. A great battle ensued, 
when the two forces encountered each other. Nurullah being 
unable to stand his ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg Khan. The latter gallantly continuing the fight, 
was seriously wounded. Ibrahim Khan being unable to be a 
passive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of ids 
followers stooped to the disgrace of flight, whilst Ibrahim Khan 
with a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staff seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot be. What can be better 
than that, sacrificing my life, I should be reckoned amongst the 
loyal servants of the Emperor”? At this juncture, the enemy 
from all sides rushing up, inflicted on him mortal wounds, finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherents of the 
fortunate Prince. And g body of men who were entrenched 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum, on being apprised of tins, 

were depressed. At this time, the Prince’s army set fire to a 

mine which they had laid under the rampart, whilst gallant aud 
intrepid soldiers rushing up from all sides stormed the forti¬ 
fications. In this assault, ‘AIM Tfhan Diwttn 'and Mir laqi 
Bakhshi and some others were killed by arrows and muskets, and 
the fort was stormed. Many of the garrison of the fort fled 
bare-headed and bare-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the charge of their family and children was the halter of their 


< Salabat Klirn alias Khan,’ (be latter’s ominin, Syod Miw.ftlTnr, ro- 

eoivod |] ie title of 1 Him mat Kh 5Ln/ Again Syed Abdul Wuhhub received the 
thin of ‘ Oil or Khan/ whilst Syed JtUifm-i-ghfihjaKRaVs sou, Byed Slier 

Zuiiilw, received the iifelo of * Mimffar Khun/ another sou, Syed Munawar, 
received tho title of * JLaehkar Khun/ whilst his grandson, Syed Firuz, received 
t:,r v/i ‘ Iklitija? KJU 5a * Again, Syed. QaBiai flourished under the title of 
4 Shaliimat Khnn * in Aorangzeb’s reign, w hilst his nephew, Syed Nasrat, held 
the title of ‘ Yur Khan ’ under Muhammad Shah. (Sen the Tuzuk . Vathknh* 
nnincih) 'mura, Alamgirnamah } Maasii i-Alarnyiri, andnlso Professor 

PlochmaniPs interesting note on Barha Syeds on his Tr., of Ain A kbari, Vol T, 
pp. 390-392). The Mticieiru4‘l/marn montiom< uha> ono Mir Nurullah, as a 
eon of Mir KhfdliluUah (p. 337, Vol. Ill, Maasv), 
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came and submitted to the Prince.* As Ibrahim Khan’s * 
amity and children, effects and treasures were at Jahangirnagar 
( acca), Shah Jalian s army proceeded there by river. 8 Ahmad Beg 

1 For a graphic contemporary account of this warfare, see Iqbalnamah-i« 
Jahangiri (Pers. text, Faso. 3, pp. 21S-221), and the Tuzuk (p. 383). Ibrahim 
^han was killed near the tomb of hia son at Rajmahal, on the banks of the 
Ganges. Our author appears to have borrowed his account (in an abridged 
form) from the Iqbalnamah, though there arc slight variations. In the iext. 
we are told that Ibrahim Khan at the battle had with him “ thousands of 
cavalry and infantry,” whilst in the “ Iqbalnamah.” it is mentioned that 
Ibrahim Khun had with him only “ one thousand cavalry.” 

3 Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang was a son of ’Itamd-u-danlah Mirza Girins. 
His real name was Mirza Ibrahim. 

In the commencement of his career, ho held the office of BaMi§hi and 
Wagia-riavis at Ahmadabad in Gujrat. In tho 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
ho received the title of “Khan”’ and the mansab of hazar and par.sadi , and 
was promoted to the office of Imperial Bakhshi , and was gradually further 
advanced to tho rank of Panjhcizari and to the office of Subadar (or Viceroy) 
of Bengal and Orissa, receiving at tho same timo tho titles oi‘ “ Ibrahim Kliim 
Fatih Jang.” In tho 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, Princo Shfdi Jahfm 
invaded Orissa and Bengal vi& Tollngana. On hearing of this news, Ibrahim 
\ ban moved from Dacca (which was then tho Viceregal Capital, and where his 
bimily and treasures were) to Akbamagar or Rajmahal. Princo Shah Jalian 
pent messengers to him, to win him over to his side, but ho proved unflinching 
m his loyalty to tho Emperor, and fell lighting heroically in tho battle of 
Itajmahal, near tho mausoleum of his son. Ibrahim Khan’s reply to Prinoe 
bhah Jahfm, is a model of dignified and firm protest couched in the best dip¬ 
lomatic form oi: the Persian language, and is worth quoting: 

OjA*-? 1&&L* JU j ujUbj - o** ,^1 

y j\j* j\j * & j • 


&la.L, Jiss I ty jm jlxis - &j\ JJ 



• ^ ieye Jii ji dJu 
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an *, nephew of Ibrahim Khan, who had gone ahead 
city, saw no resourco except in surrender, and 


>ad to that 


through 


the 


Jahangir’s aoooseion, between the Afghans under Khwajah Osman Lohani, 
and tho Mng]±al Imperialists under Shujait Klian Rustam-i-Zaman (Shaikh 
KabijM-Chishtl),—a battle which finally crushed Afghan resistance m Bengal 
and Orissa, and firmly consolidated Mughal supremacy throughout theso 
Provinces. (See pp. G0-G4-, «Fasc. 1, Peru, printed text of Iqbalnamah -»- 
Jahangiri t a contemporary record, and also Tuzuk for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and decisive battle near Dacca), Stewart wrongly places 

the battle “ cm the banka of tho Subarnarika in Orissa/' Oamnn being stout, 
rodent tho battle on a rogue elephant called Bakhta. Many_ Imperialist 
leaders, suoh as Syed Adam Barha, Shaikh Aoha, Iftikhar Khun, KIshwar 
Khan foil at tho battle, which was half decided in favour of Oaman, when a 
chance arrow-shot wounded Osman on the forehead, and, coupled with the 
arrival of Mughal reinforcement under Mu’taqqld. Khan and Abdus Salam 
ghan, saved the Mughal disaster, and turned It into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign corre¬ 
sponding to 1033 A.H. Prince Shah Jahan rebelling against his father, invad. 
ed Bengal, the Mughal Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang (ajrelation 
of Empress Nur Jahan) had moved from his capital at Dacca or Jahangir- 
nagar to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar. Tho Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangir (p. 218,Fasc. 3, 
printed toxt), a contemporary record, states that Ibrahim’s troops wore 
scattered at the time on the borders of Magha, winch signifies South Western 
Behar. Owing to paucity of troops (the Maasir explains otherwise), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying the fort of Rajtnakal which wan 1 irgo, but en¬ 
trenched himself in tho mausoleum of his don, situato within the Fort and 
Hobo to the river Ganges. Sjmh Jahan moved from Burbanpur In the Dakljin 
f4fTra9g Tftliugnnu, into Orissa, overran it across PipH and Kutuk, ami moved 
to Bard wan across Sarkar Madaran, and after capturing Bardwan (where 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Rajmahal, where tho great battle was 
fought, and after defeating Ibrahim Khan, proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahmad Beg Khan (nephew of Tbrahim and of Empress Niir Jahan) had previ¬ 
ously retreated after Ibrahim’s death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to Shah Jahan 
at Dacca ^according to the Tuzuk and Maasir) with forty-five lacs of treasure 
and olqplmnts, Shnh Jahan leaving Pnvftb (ft SOU Of Mi I'M Abdlir 

Bttldm IChun Khans n) ns Governor of Bengal, marched back westward across 
Bengal, Debar and Jaunpur to Benares, where ho was opposed and checked by 
Mahabet Khan. (See Iqbalnamah^ Jahangiri , Ease. 3, Pers. text, pp. 215, 216, 
217, 222, 223, 228, 238* 239)* Shah Nawaz Khan was the eldest son of Abdur 
Rahim Khan-i-Khfmun ; his life also is given in the Maasir •ubUmara. 

I Ahmad Beg Khan was a son of Muhammad Sharif, and a nephew of 
Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, the Bengal Viceroy, and of Empress Niir Jahin. 
At the time of Prince Shah Jahan’s incursion into Orissa and Bengal, ho w r ns 
Deputy Governor of Orissa, He was at tlm time engaged in an expedition 
against K&urrla* On hearing of Shall JaluVs invasion, he withdrew to PipB 
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£ion of Shah Jahan’s confidants, was granted an audience 
Prince. The Prince’s officers were ordered to confis¬ 
cate Ibrahim Khan’s treasures. Besides goods and silk-stuffs, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other rarities, forty 
lacs of rupees were confiscated. The Prince released from confine¬ 
ment Darab Khan, son of the Khan-i-IOianan, who had hitherto 
beon in prison, and exacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Government of Bengal, and took along with him as hostages 
the latter’s wifo and a son, Shah Nawaz Khan. 1 ihe Prince sent 
Rajah Blum,* sou of Rajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ‘Abdullah 


<SL 


(hi.s head-quarters), thence to Katak, and not feeling himself secure even 
there, marched first to Bardwan, whence he went to Raj mail al or Akbarnagar, 
and joined his uncle Ibrahim Khan. Being defeated in the battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacca (which was then the Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
and where the family and treasures of Ibrahim Kh an were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince Sliah Jahan, to whom he surrendered. On Shah 
Jahan’s accession, he was appointed Faujdar of SIwastan. (Sec Maasir-ul* 
Umar a, p. 194, Vol. I). 

1 In the text there is some mistake. When Darab Khan (second sou of 
Mlrza Abdur .Ralnni Igian-i-Khanfm) was made Governor of Bengal, (>hab 
Jahan took his wife, a son and a daughter, and nl«o a sou of Hhiih Nawaz Khan 
Eldest huu of the K^an-j-Khunan) as hostages (see Mom ir-vl-Umaro). Shah 
was not takon us a ho,dago, us the test wonld imply. Darab was 
^bKoqaoutly billed by Mahabot Khan, at the instance of Jahangir. The 
j following chronogram is given in the Maa&ir-ubUmara (p. 17, Vol. II), as 
Welding the date of Darob’s death (1034 A.H.): — 

^ Rain Das, the Kachwah Rajput, was at first attached as naib in the 
financial Department Under Todar Mai, and soon gained Akbar’s favour by 
] lili regularity and industry. Dmperor Jahangir conform! on him tho title of 
Kftvun,- but owing io his disgraceful ifight duriug tho wars in the 
f^akhin, ho iost Jahangir’s favour. Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
i, tllu « When thou wort iu Rai Sal’s service, thou hadat a tankah per diem; 
* >u b my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas, thy title. Rajah Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comfori s of 
ait • Urn sous were Human Das and D&iap Das—Bhlm Das is not 
j^i - >ud amongst hj 8 aon8 ( g6e Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 483). But one 
’ n 11 * ° mgh ib mentioned (sco Bloch. Tr, Am, Vol, I, p. 418), amongst the 

SOnS ot ^'ngh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das. This Bhim Singh was 

^ e< * ^ t ^ ie f kiklun, in the 3rd year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Another Ram. 
^ firan is mentioned in the Maa^ir»uUUmara (p, 201, Vol. II ). 
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jyjan and other officers. As the Subah of Patna was assigned 
as a jagir to Prince Parviz, the latter bad appointed his Diwaii, 
Mnkhalas Khan 1 , as its Governor, and Alah Yar Khan, son o 
Iftikhar Sian, and Sher Khan Afghan, as its Faujdais. On the 
arrival of Rajah Bhim, they lost courage, and had noti even 
the boldness to shelter themselves in the fort of Patna, 
till the arrival of auxiliaries. They fled from Patna to Allahabad. 
Rajah Bhim without movement of the sword or the spear, 
entered the city, and subdued the Subah of Beliar. pah 
Jaban followed, and the JaginUrs of that tract went to 
meet him. Syed Mubarik, who was Commandant of the fort ot 
Rohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zanundar hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdullah Sian with a 
body of troops towards the Subah of Allahabad,and sent Dana Khan 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Oudb, win s 
after a while, leaving Bairam Beg to rule over the Subah of 
Behar, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Abdullah Khan crossed the river at Ghausa, Jahangir Quli Khan," 
son of Khan ‘Azim Kokah, who was Governor of Jaunpiir, being 


1 Mukhali? Khan was in the beginning in the service of Prince Parviz 
amt gradually by his merit and ability advanced himself to the office of 
Uiwan under the Prince. He was subsequently promoted to tiio office of 
Subauur of Patna (which was then in the tiyul or jagir of Prince Parviz). In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, when Prince Shall Julian invaded Bengal 
'..id Behar via Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after the 
ialT of Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang (the Bengal Viceroy), accompanied by 
Haiah Bhim, son of liana Amnr Siujh ;in the tost Rana Karan), Mnkhali? 
Khin (though ho had with him Allahyar Khan, son of Iftikhar Kb™. and 
Sher Khan Afghan), instead of holding oat in the fort of Patna, fled to 
Allahabad. After Slinh Jahan’s accession, Mukhalis Khan was appointed 
Fau'dar of Gorakpur, and in the seventh year of Shah Jahan’s reign, was 
appointed a commander of Three Thousand and also Sfibadar of Telingana. 
He died in the 10th year of Shah JabSn's reign. (Sec p. 428, Vol. Ill, 

Maasir-ul-Uinara). _ > 

H Bia real name was Mirza Rhamsi,and he was the eldest son of Khan Azam 
Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akbar’s reign, ghamst was a Commander 
of Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the 
utleof" Jahangir Quli Khan,” vacant by the death of Jahangir Qnb Khan 
Lalah Beg, Governor of Beliar, and was Bent to Gujrat as deputy of his father, 
who was Governor of Gujrat. Subsequently, Khamci was made Governor ot 
Jatinpur. When Prince Shall Jaban invaded Behar from Bengal, and the 
Prince’s vanguard under Abdullah KFiu Finns Jang and Rljah 13him crossc 
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bad loft his post-, and had fled to Mirza Rustam 1 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to the town of Jhosi 
which is on the other side of the Ganges facing AJlaliabad and 
encamped there. As he had taken a flotilla of large vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing the river 
lie encamped at the pleasantly-situate city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main body of Shah Jahan’s army pushed up to Jaunpur. 



ic-strieken, 


PRINCE SHAH JAHAN’S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 
IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE DAKHIN. 

When news of Sliah Jahan’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached the Emperor, he sent orders to Prince Parviz 
and Mahabet Khan, who were in the Dakhin, to march 
quickly towards theSubahs of Allahabad and Behar, so that in easo 
the Nazim of Bengal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
(f Shah Jahan’s army, they were to engage Shah Jahan. In the 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, 


AU^atTT tO . P . l ’ 0cecd t0 A11 »habad, Jahangir Quli Kim, fled from Jaunpur to 
Governor 3°bieci Mirza Rustam Safavi thore. lie subsequently became 

Governor of SutaUm aUd ~ 51 ‘ J,lh:in ’ a acocf * ion - waa a l ) P 0 “ ted 

Haasir uJ TT, 1 ,1,lQa Barh. Ho diod in 1011 A.H. at Surat. (See 

Mamr-nUUmara, p. C24, Vol. I, Pers. text). 

Rl't T ™ KaBtam Safavi waa a sou of Sultan Husain Mirza, grandson of 
sni ‘in, king of Persia. Mirza Rustam was appointed by Akbar, Cover 
nor (i Multan; Akbar also mado him a Panjhazari, and gave him Multan as 
ujnr. One of his daughters was married to Prinoe Pan iz, and another 10 
t-_ah Shuja’. Ho enjoyed groat influence with Jahangir who made him a 
S^aJihazat , and also Governor of .Allahabad, which ho Successfully held 
against Shah Jaban’s G, acral, Abdullah Khan, forcing the latter to retire to 
.hosi. Ho was subsequently Governor of Behar. Shah Jtdiau pensioned 
h,m off, and he died at Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note H nt 
hm grandson, Mirza Safshikan (son of Mirza Hasan Safavi) was Par |. / • 

~ T bSal ' Where 110 diUd in 1073 <** Bloch. Tr.. Ain p. 31 4 Vo I 
Aftei him, I guess Mirzamur&t* se'if nF oiri i ' ' ’ ** * ■ • 

named. The family still survives there t! h-** Muaalmift Faujdars) is 

son, Mirza Saifu-d-din. Safavi Safs&OpuG 

Kmperor Aurungzeh. (See' Maas’ir uf ^ t,tl<5 ° f '‘St” 11 ” under 

The Maasir (printed tel2 J i T"’ ^ *«- Vol. HI,. 

Hasan ^afav,, Mirza ^kau was apjoi^d !^nf°- 

Hasr is evidently a misprint or a misreading for« Jasiu- ■ (j OSSO iv). 
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azim of Bengal, reached the Emperor, who thereon repeated Ins 
previous orders to Prince Parviz * and Mahabet Khan. Prince 
Parviz with Mahabet Kh an and other officers marched towards 
Bengal and Behar. As the Commander of Shah Jahan’s army, 
drawing the boats towards h:s side, had fortified the ferries of 
the river Ganges, some delay was caused in the arrival of the 
Imperialists. The Imperialists, with considerable difficulty, col¬ 
lected thirty flotillas of boats from the zemindars, and under the lat¬ 
ter’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in crossing over. For 
some days, both the armies arrayed themselves in front of each 
other. As the Imperialists numbered 40,000, whilst Shah Jahan’s 
army did not number more than 10,000, the advisers ^of 
Shah Jaban dissuaded the Prince from offering battle. But 
Rajah Blum, son of Rana Karan, unlike other advisers, disp’ayed 
rashness, and with the rashness common to Rajputs insisted that, 
he would part company, unless they agreed to fight. Prince 
Shah Jaban, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bhim’s 
wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fighting. 
Both sides rallying into ranks, commenced to fight. * 


On both sides, the troops rallied into ranks, 

Holding in hand daggers, arrows and spears. 

1 Prince Parviz was the second son of Emperor Jahangir, and a great 
favourite with the latter. He imitated his father in everything, “ in dress, 
in quaffing wine, in eating, and in night-keeping ” (Iqbalnamah-i.Jahangiri, 
Fatic. 3, p. 279), and “ never disobeyed his Imperial father’s wishes.’* He 
died at the age of 38 years in the Dakhin, whore he was employed in sub¬ 
jugating the country and in quelling the insurrection of Malik Amber, in 
1035 A.H., that is, in the twenty-first year of Emperor Jahangir's accession 
to clio throne. He rendered also important services to his father, in opposing 
8hah Jahan’s invasion of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and with the help of his 
generalissimo, Mahabet Khan, dofeated Shah Jalian at Benares, and obliged 
tho latter to abandon Behar, Bengal and Orissa, and to beat a hasty retreat 
to the Dakhin. (See pp. 233, 239, 240, 273, 279, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Ease 
3, Per.-:, text, which is a contemporary record). 

2 Sec description of this bottle at Benares between the Imperialists under 
Prince Parviz and Mahabet Khan, and Shah Jahin’s troops, in the Iqbalnamah * 
i-Jahangir i, a contemporary record, p. 233, Pers. text. Shah Jahan w us 
totally defeated, owing to the rashness of his favourite officer, Rajah Bbun, 
who himself fell fighting, being cut to pieces by the Imperialists. The 
Maa&ir-ul- Urnara states that the battle took place on the side of 
'(Nahr-i•Tunas) in the Suburbs of Benares. 
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They tramped up to the field for fighting; 

Yea the fire of war blazed up. 

First from both side?, the artillery of the gunners, 

Commenced scattering fire on the hosts. 

From the smoke of the gun-waggons of the two forces, 

You might say a pitchy cloud had formed. 

The cannon-balls showered like hail, 

Yea a storm of destruction blew : 

Yea the heads and hands, the breasts and feet of the Com- 
Blew like wind on all sides. [manders, 

From blood, yea on every side a stream flowed, 

Yea like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows , 

They passed right through every body that they lodged in. 
From swords and spears, breasts were torn to shreds; 

The corpses of heroes foil on the ground. 

But the Imperialists, like stars, 

Hemmed in on the array of the Prince. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle, 


Yea as the ring encircles the finger. 

From Shah Jab tin's array, Rajah Bhim the valorous, 
Was rot cowed down by this slaughter. 

Some of his race who were his comrades, 

Hurled themselves on the enemy’s force. 

They spurred their horses, yea like lions in fight. 
They drew swords, yea like water-dragons. 

By one gallant charge, they broke the enemy’s ranks 
And swiftly attacked the enemy’s centre. 

Whoever stood in the way of that force, 

They hurled down his bead on the dust. 

But the veteran Imperialists, 

When they saw that suddenly a calamity had come, 
Spurred on their chargers from every side, 

And attacked that elephant-liko hero, Blum. 

They cub up his body with the sword, 

And hurled him down from his steed on the dust. 
Other commanders and officers (of Shah Jahan). 
Could not advance to his (Blum’s) rescue. 


The gunners, on seeing this crisis, leaving (he artillery, 
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fled, and the arsenal was captured by the Imperialists. Dana 
Khan and other Afghans and Generals ceasing to fight, decamped. 
The Imperialists, collecting from all sides like a circle formed by 
a pair of compasses, surrounded the Prince, who remained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants carrying flags and standards, 
and select iargeteers who were behind the Prince, and ‘Abdullah 
Khan who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the horse 
of the Prince. When ‘Abdullah Khan saw that the Prince would 
not retire from the field, he moved up, and by use of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out the Prince 
from the field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mount it. In short, from the battle-field up to Rohtns, 
the contest did not cease. As at this time, Prince Murad Bakhsh 1 2 
was born, and long marches could not be made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Khedmit Parast Klian and 
some other trusty servants to take care of him, Shah Jahan with 
other Princes and adherents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Behar. At the same time, letters were received from peoplo in 
the Dakliin, especially from Malik ‘Ambar* the Abyssinian 


1 Ho was fcbo fourth and youngest son of Shah Jahnn, whose other sons 
were (1) Dara Shekoh, (2) Shah Shuja (3) Anrangzeb.—See p. 300, Iqbal- 
Twmah-i- Jahangir i, Fasc. 3, Pers. text. 

2 Ho gave no end of trouble to Jahangir. His insurrection is fully 
described in tho Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri , a contemporary record, Fasc. 3, 
pp. 234 to 238. The atit-hor of the Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri pays a high tribute 
to his military genius and generalship, to his administrative capacity and 
vigorous rule in tho Dakl.in. (See p. 271, Fasc 8,1 qbalnamah-i-Jakangvru 

For, text) He died at tho ripe old age of eighty, holding his own against 
th0 Imperialists to the last. After Malik Ambar the Abyssinian’s death, his 
generalissimo, Yaqut Khan the Abyssinian, together with Malik Amber’s son, 
Fatih Khan, and other officers of Nizam-ul-Mulk, submitted to Khan Jahau, 
Jahangir’s Viceroy or Subadar in the Dakhin, in the twenty-first year of 
Jahangir’s accession. (See p. 280, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, Iqbalnamah-iJahangiri). 

The Maanir-ul-Umara (Voi. Ill, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 
him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the Hijapur 
king, Nizam Shah. When in 1009 A.H., Queen Chand Sultan or CJhand Bibi 
was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnagar fell into the hands of Akbar s officers, 
and Bahadur Nizam Shah was taken prisoner, and kept in the Gwalior fort, 
Malik Amber and Ilaju Mian proclaimed their independence. Malik Amber 
brought to his control the territory extending from the limits of Telingana to 
p point, four hroh from Ahmadnagar aud eight kroh from Danlatabad. In 
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tJio Prince’s return towards the Dakhie. Shah Jahan,1 
a b Rl iramoued Darah Khan who, after taking oaths, 
iac oeen loft as Governor of Bengal, in cwler to join the Prince. 

his nun eh. Uaraib Khan, owing to his disloyalty and knavery 
putting a wrong interpretation on his call, replied that the 
zamindars, surrounding him on all sides, had cut off ways of his 
march, and that, therefore, his egress being difficult, he begged 
to ho excused. Shah Jahan losing all hopes of Darab’s arrival, 
and having no body of troops capable of action, was obliged with 
a sorrowful heart, and in an anxious mood, after leaving Darab 
Khan’s son in charge of Abdullah Khan, to inarch towards Akbar- 
nagar (Rajmahal). From thence carrying all household parapher¬ 
nalia, which had been left there, Shah Jahan marched back towards 



sting 
after refcre 


1010 A.H., elope to Nandirah, a battle was fought between Malik Amber and 
Mirza Iraj, Bon of Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. Malik Amber waB wounded, 
but the Khon-i-lvhanan, knowing the adversary’s capaoity, was glad to arrange 
terms of peace. When Akbar died, and dissensions broke out between 
Emperor Jahangir mid his son, Prince Shah Jahan, Malik Amber mobilising 
a l;»rge force encro-chod on Imperial territories. In consequence, during 
Emperor Jahangir’s reign, the Imperialists were constantly engaged in war- 
Amber, who held out to the last, and died a natural death 
Slirines A f T ' q lies burie(i m a mausoleum at Daulatabad, betweeu the 

fliiH.m r ^Eintajab-ud-dm Zarbakhsh and Shah Rajavl Qattal. The 

i° j° aa ** r " u £-tJniara pays a high tribute to Malik Amber, as a 
IT nC ’ V T i * aS a 80,r * ier » DTld a ^ so as a loader of men ami mb an administrator. 

o hi e -us dominions vigorously, stamping out nil turbulence, wooding out 
a oa characters, maintained perfect peace in his domains, and always 
btrovo for the well-being and happinosw of the subjects he ruled. In the 
village of Khnrki (which v, is subsequently named Anrang&hul 1, Lc digged 
tanks, laid out public gardens, and built lofty palaces. He was liberal in 
charities, and very just, and vc. y pious. A poet has written about him. 


JUi j\ dji} 

1 Fl0m the battle-field of Benares, after defeat. Shah Jahan retreated 
fc0 , wh f h deBult py fishing was kept up between the Imperial 

sir<ar.*^&sr siti u “ - •»«. - 

whereon ghsh Jahan becoming disnirited w « t i r tt m: ' de exo,,s 

te ‘ir sac 

hhm) oss ba,L.r Jladaran, Midnipur, Orissa and Telin.-ana, (S 
Iqbalmman-i-Jahangm, Faso, 8, pp. 239-240) 
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Dakhin by tbe same route that be bad come. Abdullah Rnan, 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of Darab Khan, slew 
the latter’s grown-up son, and satisfied his grudge. Although 
Shah Jahau sent orders to prevent the son being killed, these had 
no effect. When the news of Shah Jahan’s retreat from Bengal 
to the Dakhin reached the Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Mukkalas Khan should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking up the office of 
Sazawal (Superintendent of Revenue), should send the Prince with 
other leading noblemen to the Dakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the Dakhin, entrusting the Sabah of Bengal 
to the Jagir of Mahabet Khan and his son Khan ah zad Khan. 


THE ASSIGNMENT OP BENGAL IN JAGlR TO 
MAHABET KHAN 1 AND HIS SON. 

When the Sabah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
Jagir, to Nawab Mahabet Khan and his son Khanahzad Khan, 

1 Mahabet Khan distinguished himself under Emperor Jahangir in the 
long war curried on in the Dakhin. He was early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, as ataliq and generalissimo, when the Prince was sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Prince Shah Jahan subse¬ 
quently rebelled against his father (Emperor Jahangir), Q,nd marching out 
from the Dakhin across Talingana invaded Orissa and over-ran Bengal and 
Bohar, the Emperor ordered Mahabet Kh»n along with Prince Parviz to oppose 
£hah Jahan ’s progress. In this, Mahabet Khnn (along with Prince Parviz) 
completely succeeded, inflicted a crushing defeat oti Shith Jahan on the battle¬ 
field of Benares, and compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat across 
Behar, Bengal and Orissa into the Dakhin. For this signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (uo doubt, with the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal in jagir. His head was soon turned, and he failed 
to Bend to the Emperor the war-elephants taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the imperial revenue from Bengal. For this, the Ernperor 
summoned him to his presence for chastisement, when Mahabet Khan adopted 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperor, 
and placing the latter for some time under surveillance —from which at 
length the Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of his Queen, Nur 
Jahan Begum, Mahabet was then eni away in disgrace to Thata, whence he 
went to Gujfcit, and joined the rebel Prince, ShSh Jahan. (See pp. 228, 233, 
233, 238, 239, 24 A, 245, 248, 252, 253, 254, 255, 250, 257, 258, 259, 200, 201, 
262. 263, 276, 277, Faso. 3, Pers. text Iqlulnatnah-i-Jahangtri, a contemporary 
record, and also Maasir^al-UmafU, p. 385. Vol. III). 
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_ 'arfcing company with Prince Parviz, marched to Bengal. 

01 d^is were given to tlie zamindars of that country to cease 
impeding Darab Khan, and to allow him to come. Darab Khan, 
•without any impediment, came to Mahabet Khan. But when tho 
news of Daiab s coming to Mahabet Khan reached the Emperor, 
le afcfcer sent an order to Mahabet Khan to the following effect: 
What expediency dost thou see in sparing that villaiu ? It behoves 
you, instantly on reading this, to send the head of that mischievous 
rebel to the Imperial presence.” Mahabet Mian, carrying out the 
Emperor’s order, beheaded Darab Khfin, and sent the latter’s head 
to the Emperor. And as Mahabet Khan had not sent to the 
Emperor the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and had 
defaulted in paymeut of a large amornt of the Imperial Revenue 
the Emperor passed orders to the effect that ‘Arab Dast Ghaib* 
should go to Mahabet Khan, confiscate the elephauts and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell Mahabet Khan, that if he got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to the Emperor, and 
pay up all Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. Mahabet 
Khan first sent the elephants to the Eniperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son Khanahzad Khan to be Subadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or five thousand 




From the Maasir-uU Umar a {p. 385, Vol. Ill), the following additional 
about MahabC Khan aro gleaned. His ivnl name was Zam&nnh Beg, 
fnfcher’s natno being Ghivvar bog Kabuli. He was a Razavl Sayyid. 
Ifipwnr Beg came from Shiraz to Kabul, and thence to India, and entered 
Akbar’s service, and distinguished himself in tho b f.tlo of Ofeitor. Zamanali 
e ?> in youth, entered Prince Salim’s service as an nhadi, and soon was 
a ^anced to the office of Bakhshi under the Prince. Ir. the beginning of 
mngir’g reign, Zamanali Beg was appointed to he nnmunder of three 
0 usnnd f and received tho title of Mahabet Klvm. He w as deputed to serve 
With Prince Shall Julian in the Dakhin, and in the J2th year of Jahangirs 
rr , gn, was appointed gubadar of KabQl. In the l7th year, dissensions broke 
^between Empu’or Jahangir and p r ince Sihali Jahan, and Mahabet Khan 
Vanc *? oa U e d from Kabul. When £hiih Julian ascended the throne, he ad- 
title 0 f t ^ a kabet Khan to the rank of Haft htrzarr, and conferred on him the 

next ^ ShSn-i«Kftantin Sipasalar,*’ and appointed him Subadar of Ajmir, and 
’ vUbadai 


• on wiinilar 


1 xt * ■ of Oak bin. He died in 1044 A. VI 

mission, io llav6 beeu employed by Emperor Jahangir ( 

Son of Prin.-t re * erenc 9 to ot ^ ur refractory princes nnd officers, such as HoeUang, 

{Seo p 241 X) / ai ‘ ya1, ' l ' <l A bdnr Rahim Khiu-i-ghanSn and Jbihubei Khin. 

7 - ' lamtih-i-Jahangh'i Porg foxfc, Faso. 3, and also M-.iaair.nl- 

Dinara, p, 392, Vol. 8 ). 
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blood-thirsty Rajput cavalry, and resolved inwardly that in case 
any harm or injury were attempted against his honour, property 
or life, ho with his family and children would he prepared to face 
martyrdom. When news of his arrival reached the Emperor, order 
was passed that he would not be granted an audience, so long as 
he did not pay up the Revenue arrears to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long as lie did not redress by exorcise of justice the public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Barkhurdar, son of Ifhwaju 1 Nakshbandi, to whom Mababet Khan, 
without 3 the Emperor’s approval, had betrothed his daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck bound and head bare. In the morning, Mahaoet 
Khan rode out with his cavalry, and without making obeisance to 
the Emperor, in an iusolent and daring manner broke open the 
door of the Emperor’s Private Chamber, 3 entered it with four 
hundred or live hundred Rajputs, saluted the Emperor m hunting 
and travelling suit, and marched back towards bis own residence. 


I In p. 253, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahavgiri, “Khwajah ‘Umar 

Nakshband). ,> _ „ . . 

S In tho printed text, the words occur “ fSjsd ” winch is 

obviously a mistake. Tho words should be “ (See 

p c 253, Faso, 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangtri). ,[^r ,» 

3 In the printed Persian text, there is a mistake : the word “ 

fseo p. 256, Faso. 3, Iqbalnamuh) is misprinted in the Riyaz as “ V^-” 

The Glmsalkhana or ‘Bathing Room ’was a luxury in UngUal days: it was 
fitted up elegantly with cooling apparatus and on sultry days, the Jughal 
Emperors and the Mughal Omara pussed much time in it, transacting bus¬ 
iness. Tims, ‘Ghnaaikhana’gradually came to signify a ‘ Private Chamber, 
ora ‘khaekhana/ 

4 The author of the Riyaz has borrowed the account from the Iqbalnamak - 
i-Jahangiri (see pp. 256-257, Faso. 3), but in his attempt to condense it, ho has 
rendered hie account slip-shod and confused. The author of the iqbalnamak - 
i-Jahangiri, named Mu’tamid Khan, was Jahangir’s Bakhshi at the time, and 
was an eye-witness of what occurred. From the account that lie gives, it 
appears ih t tho Emperor was returning at the time to Hindustan from 
Kabul, that ho had his camp pitched on tho banks of tho rivei^ Bilutt ,oi 

Jhelam), that he was alone there with some courtiers, such as’Arab Bast 

Oh nib, Mir Mansur Badakhshi, Jawaher Kh un the Eunuch, rirus Khiin, 
Khidmat Khfin the Eunuch, Baland Khan, Khedmat, Parst Khan, Fnsih Khan, 
and three or four others, that all the rest of the Imperial officers and ntton 

ffi.nts including Asif Khan tho Prime Minister, had left and crossed over to 

the eastern banks of the river. Seizing, therefore, this opportunity, Malmbo 
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iv^ibrfc as the Imperial army had gone towards Thatah, Mahabet 
an was ordered to join it there. In the meantime, Prince Par viz; 
died. As Sharif Khan 1 had entrenched himself in the fort of 
Ihatali, Shah Jahan’s army marched buck to the Dahhin. Mahabet 
Khan after reaching Thatah sent letters to Shah Jahan, avowing 
his loyalty, and Shah Jahan being conciliated, Mahabet Khan 
entered the former’s service. In consequence, the Subah of Bengal 
was transferred from Khanalizad Khan, son of Mahabet Khan, to 
Mnkkarain Khan, 8 son of Muazzam Khan, and the Province of 
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Kh an, leaving some ltajpnt troops to guard tho bridge, marched up to the 
Imperial tent with a large number of Rajput cavalry. At tho time, tho 
Emperor was reposing in the Khasbhana. Mahabet Kh an fearlessly broke 
open the door, and entered it with about 500 Knjput cavalry, and paid 
obeisance to the Emperor. The Emperor coining out of the ter.t, seated 
himself on the Imperial Palanquin, which had lain in front of the tent* 
Aluhabet Khan came quite close to the palanquin, and addressed the Emperor 
as follows: “Fearing that through the vindictiveness and malice of Asif 
Khan, I should be disgraced, tortured and killed, I have dared to take tl.is 
daring step of personally throwing myself on the Imperial protection. Sire* 
i- I deserve to be killed and punished, kill and punish mo in your Imperial 
presence ” (p. 256, Faso. 3, Iqbalnamah). In the meantime, Mahabet Khan's 
& H jput cavalry surrounded the Imperial tent from all sides. Then Mahabet 
2Ql a n told the Emperor that that was the usual time for tho Emperor to go 
oufc bunting, and asked the Emperor to mount a horse. The Emperor mount* 
a horse, and went out some distance and then leaving the horse mounted 
},n e * e pbant. Mahabet Kh &n in hunting dress accompanied the Emperor and 
bid the latter to his own camp. Finding that Nur Jahan Begam had been 
leffc behind, ho led back the Emperor to the Imperial tent, but in the moan* 

time Nur Jahan hud gone across the river and had joined her brother, A sif 
Xbim and wns bnsy concerting measures to rescue the Emperor. After flomo 
by adoption of uu ingenious and a bold stratagem-when the efforts of 
oil the Imperial officers had fuiied-Nur Johan succeeded in rescuing her 
Boyal Consort, and in banishing Mahabet Khan, who was sent in taffmeo 
to Thatah. (Soe p. 276, Fuse. 3, Iqbalnamah i-Jahangirt) Mahabet Khan 
subsequently joined Shah Jahan in the Dokhin. 

1 rn the Iqbalnamah, «gharifn-l-Mnik” it apponre that Prince ghSh 
Jahan had gone from tho Oakhra to Wade the provinoe of Thatah. Then 
Rharifu-l-Mulk, on behalf of Prince ghahriyib-, held the Fort of Thatah with 
4,u00 cavalry and 10,0u0 infantry. On heaving the rows, the Emperor 
J ahangir sent an Imperial army to repel Shah Jahat/s invasion, and Mahabet. 
Khan was sent on the same errand, ghah Jaliiin was obliged to raise vhe 
siege, and to march back to the Dakhin via Gujrat. (See lqlo.tr wiah and also 
vlaasir-ul-Umara, Pers. text, Base. 8 , pp. 281 -!' 82 ). 

% Mukkaram Kliim was a son of Shaikh Bay azid Muayn i KKti, grand* 
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Patna was entrusted to Mirza Rustam Safavid It is said that on 
the day the patent transferring the Subahdarl of Bengal from 
Khanahzad Khan to Nawab Mukarram Khan was drawn up at 
Shah J ah a nab ad (Delhi), Shah Neamatullah 3 Firnzpuri composing 
a Qasidah (an Ode) in praise of Khanahzad Khan, transmitted 
it to the latter, and in this Qnsidah, there was one line which 
was indicative of Khanahzad’s supercession, and that line was 
this :— 


- +> J y JX* 


Translation: 

I am in love with thee, 0 budding rose, like a nightingale, 

Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

When Khanahzad Khan perused the above lines, he antici¬ 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack up. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 

son of Shaikh Salim Ohishti of Fatihpur Sikri. Jahangir conferred on Shaikh 
Bayazld the title of Munzznm Khan and made him Subadar of Delhi. Muaz^aiu 
Khan’s son, Mnkkaram Khan, was a son-in-law of Islam Khan I, Jahangir’s 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important services under the latter. He 
conquered Kuch Hajo (a portion of Kucli Behar) and captured its zemindar 
or Rajah, Parichat (Padshnhnamuh 11, 64), and for some time remained as 
Governor of Kuch Hajo. J.ater, ho was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Khurdah (South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. Iu 
the sixteenth year, he came to court, and was made Subadar of Delhi. In 
the 21st year, lie was sent to Bengal as Governor in the place of Khanahzad 
Khan, M ah abet Khan’s son. (See pp. 286, 287, 291, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah-i - 
Jahangiri, and also Muasir-ul-Umara). A gale upset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with nil his companions. 

1 See tu ante. 

The author of the Iqbalnamah-i-Jaliangiri mentions that Mirza Rustam 
Safavl was appointed by Jahangir Subadar of Vilnyefc-i-Behar and Patna, in 
the 21st year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, 
)qbdlnamah-i*Jahangir and also Maasir-ul-XJmara). 

2 Later on in tho text, he is described as a Saint, in whom Prince Shah 
Shuja had great faith. 
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NEZAMAT OF NAWAB MUKKARAM KHAN", 


In the 21st year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1030 Mukkaram Khan was appointed to the Nezamat of the 

Sabah of Bengal. Many months had not elapsed, when by chance y 
an Imperial firman came to his address. The Khan in order to 
receive it, advanced. 1 As the time for afternoon prayer had arrived* 
he ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the bank, so that 
he might turn to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm-wave, caused the boat to sink. Mukkaram Khan 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a sincrle 
man escaped. 2 

NEZAMAT OF NAWAB FIDAI KHAN. 8 

M hen news of Mukkram Khan being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22ud year of the Emperor’s accession 


1 i Ins incident illustrates the solemn personality of the ‘ Great Mughal 5 
m those days, and the ceremonial homage paid him by his officers ‘"Tim 

Sa 0 ad T an f l “* «f e f al wiIefl t0 receive imperial orders and firmans , 
existed throughout the Mughal regime. 

* 866 Bimilar account in Iqbalnamah-i.Jahangni, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, 
p ^o7» 

8 “ Fidai KTtfm ” and “ Jan Nisar KhSn” or “Janbaz Khan » were his 
titles, his name being Mirza Hedaitullah. He should not be confounded with 
‘ lr Zarif who also received the title of “ Fidai Khan.’* When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidai Khan, Mirza Hodaitullah who held the same title 
from before, received the new title of “ Jan Nisrtr Khan ” from gh«fc Jahan the 
Emperor* In the beginning, in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
ulhth was “ Mir Bahr-i-Nawarah " or Admiral of the Impend Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabet Khan, he advanced rapidly in influence. In the quarrel 
between Mahabet Khan and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
p ’iron, Mahabet Khan, and subsequently fled to Rohtas. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal, in Succession to 
. ® ' v,1 ° he a been drowned, the arrangement entered into if 

4mpcror and fu 'T Ten ' it{rom Benga1 ’ in rhe a,m P° of P^nte, five lacs for the 
I to and hvo iaes of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahan (no doul ’ over and 

ST£nSS2fr enU08) ' In§liihJahan ’ s reign, he was recalled 
. _ b ‘ ' * 3IveB Jannpw in Wyul (hr jagir) and subsequently wasap- 

pointed Faujdsr of Gorakphr. Uo thou helped Abdullah Khan, Governor of 
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corresponding to 1036 A.H., Nawab Fidai Khan was appointed 
V iceroy of the Sabah of Bengal. Since at that period, besides rare 
silkstuffs of this country, and elephants and aloes*wood and amber¬ 
gris and other presents and gifts, no specie used to be presented to 
the Emperor, at this time, contrary to the former practice, it was 
settled that every year five lacs of rupees as present to the Emperor 
and five lacs of rupees as present to Nur Jahan Begam —in all 
ten lacs of rupees should be remitted to tbe Imperial Exchequer. 1 
When on the 27th 2 of the month of Safar 1037 A.FL, Emperor 
Nftruddin Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at Itajor, his son Abul Muzzafar ghahabuddin Shah Jahan 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of Asaf Jah A*af Khan 8 ( after destroying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then the Subah of Bengal was transferred from Fidai Khan to 
Qasim Khan. 


Behnr, in the conquest of Bhojpur or Ujjain. (See Maarir-uUUmara, p. 12, 
Yob 3). 

1 T? ) j Fisc : 1 Provincial Contract under Fidai Khan is also noted in the 
lqbolnamah-i-Jah'ir..giri , Faac. 3, Pers. text, p. 291. 

2 In the i'lhalvamahy “ 28th Safnr (Sunday) Emperor Jahangir died in the 
22nd year of his reign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore ” lie 
was ’ itried at Lahore in a garden which had been laid out by his beiovod 
Consort, the Empress Nur Jahan. (See Iqbalnamuh. Fuse. 3, p. 294). 

a Ilia titles were “A?if Khan A§if Jah,” his name being MIrza Abul 
Hasan He was a son of ’Itamad-u-dnulnh, and the eldest brother of the 
EmprcSB Nur Julian Regain, and he was father of Arjumund Ranu Begam alias 
Mumluz Hahnl,the beloved Consort of Emperor Shah Jahan, (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Taj at Agra). In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
ho was appointed to the Man?ab of hazari , and subsequently raised to a 

baft hazari , and was also appointed Subad&r of the Fanjab, and Vakil or Prime 
Mini: ter, In 1037 A H. when Jahangir on return from Kashmir died on rho 
way near Rajor, Nur Jahuu (who espoused the caase of Prince 8hnhrivar) 
wanted to imprison A$if Khfm (who espoused Prince 8hah Jal.in’s cause), 
but A$if Khan could not be seized or brought back. Arif Jyhan sent a swift 
runner, named Ben.-rosi, a Hindu, to Shah Jahan who was then in Giijrut. 
—Jahan quickly marched oat to Agra, where he wa 3 installed m 
Kntpcror. whilst fchuhriyftr and other princes were soon imprisoned and 
iniido away with. On hie accession, Rhah Jahan gave Asif Khan the 
f i; ’e of “ Kminu-d-dauluh, ** and made him a “ Nuh hazari. ” Be 
died at Lahore in 1051 A.H. <{ cAof c &) ; ' ’ is a chronogram 

which yields the above date. (See Muasu-uVUmaro, p. 161, Vol. I)* 
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NEZAMAT OF NAWAB QASIM KHAN.' 


When Qasim Khan succeeded to the Nezaraat of Bemra) him 
his predecessors m office, he devoted himself to the affairs 0 f 

1 It. is strange that the Riyaz should give such a meagre account of 
I ho Administration of Nawab Qasim Khan, tho first Bengal Viceroy appointed 
by Emperor Shah Jahan. Yet this Administration is peculiarly in tores tin /• 
and significant from tho modern staud -point, ns tho chronicle of this lulmimV 
tration contains, for the first time, a reference ton conflict {no doubt, then un¬ 
important) between tho Christian European merchants in Bengal and tho 
Musalmau Viceroys of Bongal. To supplement the account of this MuBalman 
Viceroy with some additional facts gleaned from tho Mnaair- /- Fmura would 
therefore be interesting. 

Qnsim Qian was a sou of Mir Murad of Juain (in the Vilayet of Bnihaq) 
Mir Murad was a leading Sayyid of that place, whence ho migrated into the 
Dakliin. He was bravo nnd a capital archer, and was engaged by Emperor 
Akbar to train up Frince Khnrram. He was subsequently appointed BakshI 
of Lahore, in the 46th year of Akbar’s reign. His son, “ Qasim K^an * (this 
was evidently his title, his aotual name is not given in the Zlaasir) was a 
Inau of culture and literary habits Under Islam Khan C^ishtl Faruqi 
(• ahangir’s Bengal Viceroy), Qasim Khan served as Khnzanghi or Tre isorer- 
»ouwral of Bengal. Islam lOinn took particular interest in training him up. 

* f >mo timea ftor, Qasim Khan was lucky in getting married to Manijah Regain 
^ r of the Empress Nur Jahan. This matrimonial alliance was a turnirm’ 

J '-nt in Qisim Khan’s fortuno; he was soon advanced in rank and digniiv. 
Alio witty couriiers of the time cubed him “ Qiaim Khfm M mi;ah.” 
became an associate of the Emperor Jahangir. Towards the end of Jahangir’* 
rci #n, ho was appointed $ubudar (or Viceroy) of Agra. I » the first year of 
Shuh Jahan’s reign, tho Emperor (£hah Jahan) raised him to lie. Man,eh of 
Panjhazuri, and appointed him Stihudar (Viceroy) of Bengal, in pUxcc of 
Eidai Khan. During his stay in Bengal ('during Jahangir’s reion). Shah 
^ahni' had become personally apprised of tho excesses practiced ! v ih. 
ChriFiians (Portuguese, obviously) r< Mdenfc in the Port of Ilughli. For j Ta 
stance, Shah Jahan had come to knov, that these often took unauthorised h a- * 
of adjoiuing paryctnnas, oppressed the tenantry of those pcmjunnas , and some¬ 
times by tempting oilers, converted them to Christianity, nnd even -cut thorn 
to Farang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Portuguese, obviously) 
carried on similar malpractices even iu pavgannax, with which they had no 
connection. Further, these Christians, under tho pretext of carrying on 
trading transactions, had iu the beginning established some ware-hmiseil 
which they had gradually and clandest inely, by bribing local officers, convert 1 ) 
in 1 o large fortified building-. In consequence, the bulk of the trade which Vmd 
found its way, hitherto, to the old Imperial emporium at Satgaon, was 
diverted to the new port of Hug Mi. In consideration of the above cb-urn 
stances, the Emperor S'hub Jahan, whiLt sending Q mim fChfiu to Bcitgal 
27 
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administration, and to the putting down of disturbances, tn tbe 
sixth year of Shah JabaiTs accession, lie marched against the 
Christians and Portuguese who had become insolent in the port of 
Hughli, and after fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
reward for this service, he received favours from the Emperor, 
but he soon after died. 


i 

NEZAMAT OF NAWAB ‘AZAM KHAN. 


After this, Nawab ‘Azam Khan 1 was appointed to the 
Nezamat of Bengal. As he could not properly discharge the 

ns his Viceroy, gave the latter instructions to expel the foreign Christian 
(Portuguese) traders from the port of Hughli. Accordingly, in the 4th year of 
Shah Julian’s reign, Qosim Khan sent his son ’lnaitullah Khan in com¬ 
pany of Allahyar Khan and other officers to Hughli, and he scut also by the 
sea-route vid Chittagong another company of troops on a fleet of vessels 
from the Imperial Naicamh or Fleet stationed in Dacca, so that the 
Vortuguese might not escape by water, giving out at the same time 
that the expedition had ns its objective Hijli. These besieged Hughli, 
und, after the fighting wns protracted to three months and a half, 
succeeded in storming it, and in expelling the Christian (Portuguese) traders 
from it. 2,000 Christians were killed in the fighting, 4,400 were taken 
prisoners, and 10.000 Indian captives that were in the hands of the Portuguese 
wore released, and 1,000 Musalman soldiers got killed in the fighting. Three 
d^vs after this victory (in 1041 A,H.)Qasim Khan died of disease. Ho built tbe 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Angah Khan bazaar. (See p. 78, Vol. 3, Maasir- 
ul~ Umar a). 

». A’zim Khan’s real name was Mir Muhammad Baqir, his titles being 
“ Iradat Khan/’ and subsequently “ A’zira Khan.” He wns a Sayyid of Sava 
which is in Triiq. On arrival in India, he was appointed Faujdar of Sialkot 
and Gnjrab, through the interest taken in him by Asif Khan Mirza Ja’far, who 
married to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Emperor Jnhangir, 
who gave him (on the recommendation of Eminu-d-daulah Asif Khan) a good 
Mansab and the office of Imperial Khansaman. In the 15th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, ho wns Appointed Rubadar (Governor) of KaiJimTr and next Mir DakhshI 
under the Bmpe.or directly. On Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne, Shah 
Jahnn raised him to the rank of Panjhazarl , and also to the office of vizier of 
the Supreme Diwan. In the second year of $hah Jahan’s reign, he was set to 
reform the Revenue Administration of the Provinces in the Dakhin. In the third 
year, ho received the title of “ A’z&m Khnn,” and was employed by the Emper¬ 
or for ohastiring Khan .Johan Lodi and for the conquest of the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom in the Dakhin. Though he succeeded in dispersing Khan Jahan’s 
force, and though he stormed the fori of Dharwar, his services in the Dakhin 
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duties of a Governor, the work of administration fell into confu- 
sion. The Assamese, making an incursion, invaded and ravaged 
many of the pargannalis within the Imperial domains, and along 
with much riches and effects captured and carried away Abdus 
•Salam, 1 who had gone on an expedition to Gauhati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news reached the 
Emperor, the latter superseded ‘Azam Khan, and appointed Islam 
Khan, who had much experience in the work of administration 
and was one of the principal ‘Omara of Jahangir, to the office of 
Subadar of Bengal. 


o- 


RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM JfflUST. 

When Nawab Islam Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and a sagacious ruler, on his arrival in 
did not satisfy tho Emperor, who sent him to Bengal as Viceroy, in succession 
to Qasim Khan, who died in the 5th year of S^ah Jahan’s reign. He continu¬ 
ed in Bengal as Viceroy for three years only, and in the 8th year was trans¬ 
ferred to Allahabad, and subsequently to Gujrat, and lastly to Jaunpur, where 
he was Rector of tho Jaunpur University, aud died in 1059 A.H., in his 76th 
year, and was buried in a garden which he had laid out on the banks of the 
Jaunpur river. His daughter was married to Princo Shah Shuja (after 
the latter had lost his first wife, a daughter of Mirza Rustam Safavi). Be 
possessed many good qualities, and was very strict in auditing the accounts 
of ’Amils (Collectors of Revenue). (See Maaitr-ul-UmaroLy p. 174, Vol. I). 

1 This ‘Abdus Salnm would seom to be tho Abdus Salam (son of Mun^ani 
Khan, Subadar of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced Shujait Khan at the 
decisive battle near Dhaka (Dacca) with the Afghan leader Osman Lohani. 
He would seem, therefore, to have been a brother of Mukkaram Khan (an¬ 
other son of Mna/zam Kh an) who was Governor of Bengal and who whs con¬ 
queror of Kuch Hajo (or Kuoh Behar) and Khnrdah. ‘Abdus Salam at the 
time would seem to have been Governor of Kuch Hajo. in succession to his 
brother Mukkaram Khan, and to have invaded Assam. (See n. ante)* 
The Alamglrnamah (p. 680, Fasc. VII, Pers. text) calls him “Shaikh 
Abdus Salam,” and states that towards the early part of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
he was ‘Faujdar * of ‘ Hajo* (that is, Kuch Hajo, or western part of Kuch 
Behar), and that at Gauhati he together with many others was captured by 
the Assamese, and that, to chastise the Assamese, an expedition io Assam 
was shortly after (during the Viceroyaltv of Tsltm Khan II alias Mir Abdus 
Salam) sent orn under command of Siadat Khan (Islam Khan’s brother), but 
that the expedition reached only Kajal (which is on the frontier of Assam), 
find did not result in any decisive issue, as Islam Khan was shortly after 
recalled hy the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Vizier at Delhi. 
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the Siibali, lie vigorously set himself to the work of administra¬ 
tion. He organised a punitive expedition against the refractory 
Assamese, and also planned to conquer Kuch. Behar and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and fighting many battles, ho 
chastised those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial mtthals which 
had been over-run by the latter, and marched against Kuch Behar. 

After much fightings, he stormed numerous forts, and then extir¬ 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this juncture, Islam Khan 1 was 
recalled by Shah Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Yazir. And order was sent to Nawab Saif Khan 2 to the 

1 Islam Khan Moahadi; his nctnal name wns Mir Abdus Salnm, and his 
titles were ‘’Ikhti^? Khan” and subsequently “ Islam Khan.” He should 
not be confounded with “ Islam Khan Chishti Faruqi whose real name was 
Shaikh ’Aluu-d-din, and who was Viceroy of Bengal, under Emperor Jahangir. 

Mir Abdus Salam was in the beginning a Munshi or Secretary of Prince 
Shah Jahan. In 103<) A.H. (during Jahangir's reign), ho was Vakil-i-Darbar 
or Prince Shah Jahun’a Political Agent at the Imperial Court (Shah Jahan 
being eng .god at the time in affairs connected with the Dakbin), and at the 
same time received the title of " Ikhti§u? Khan.” When dissensions broke 

out 1 t v. • :u Shah JalHn and Emperor Jahangir, Mir Abdus Salam joined 
Shah Jahan. Ou Shah Julian’s accession to the throne, he *.iised Mir Abdus 
«alam to the r«nk of Ch ihdrhazdri , bestowed on him the title of “ Islam 
Khiii,” and appointed him Bnkhshi and subsequently Governor of Gujrat, 

-with command of Five Thousand. In the 8th year, on rhe recall of A’gam 
Khan (the Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdus Salam alias Islam Khan Mashadi was 
nppointed Viceroy of Bengal. In the 11th year of Shah Juhau’s accession, 
he achieved several notable triumphs, viz., (1) the chastisement of the 
Assam .-sc, (2) capture of fche son-in-law of the Assam Rajah, (3) capture of 
fifteen Assam forts, (4; capture of Srighat and Mando, (5) successful establish¬ 
ment of Imperial military out-posts or Than is in all th e mahals of Koch Hajo 
(the western portion of Kuch Behar), (6) capture of 500 Koch war-vess^s. 

Man Ik R»i, brother of the Rajah of Arrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
(Dacca) and took refuge with Islam Khan. In the 13th year (in the text, cor¬ 
rectly, lltb ye tr), Islam Klian was called back by Shah Jahan from Bengal, 
p.iul installed in. the office of Imperial Vazir, He was subsequently appointed 
Viceroy of the Dakhin, where be died at Aur tngabad jn the 21. t yea«r of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, in 1057 A.H. He was buried in a mausoleum at Aurangabad. 

Ho ’■'•'as a learned schfti r, a brave general and a sagacious administrator. (See 
Maa&ir- nl-Uninra, p. 162, Vol. I). 

2 Saif Khan Mirza Safi was n son of A manat Khan. Ho married Malik&h 
Banu, sister of Empress Mumtaz Mahal, and a daughter of Asif Khan Eminn- 
d-ciauli»h, and was thus closely connected with Emperor $hah Jahan, by mar¬ 
riage. He first became DIv. 11 of the £.ibah of Gujrat, and r or his victory 
over ’Abdallah Khan under daring circumstances, was appointed Siibadar of 
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that tlie Nizaraatof Bengal was assigned to Prince Muham¬ 
mad Shuj‘a, and that until the latter’s arrival, hu should, as Prince’s 
Deputy, carry on the work of Bengal administration. As Islam 
Khan, in the very midst of fighting, had to march hack to the 
Imperial presence, the work of Assam conquest was left incomplete, 
and his departure was a signal for fresh disturbances amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of the 11th year 
of Shah Julian’s reign. 


RULE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD SHUJ‘A. 

In the 12tli year of Shah Julian’s reign, Prince Muhammad 
Shuj‘a 1 arrived in Bengal, aud made Akbarnagar or Rajmahal the 

Gnjrat, and also received the title o? “Saif Khan.*’ He was subsequently 
appointed by Emperor Shall Jab-in to be Governor of Behar (where at Patna 
he built several lofty public edifices). [Saflabad town, near Jamalpur in 
Monghyr, I guess, was built by him, and is named so after him. There is 
still a place in it calle d “ §afi Sarai ” or “ Safi’s inn.” If my memory serves 
me aright, I found a big well in Monghyr town near the Club, which bears 
an inscription to show that it was built by Saif Khan]. In the 5th year of 
Shlh Jahiin’8 roign, he became Governor of Allahabad ; in the 8th year, he 
was selected as Governor of Gajrat, and next appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In the 12th year, when Islam Khan Mashadi was summoned back 
from Bengal to Delhi, to assume charge of the portfolio of Imperial Vuzarat , 
Beugal was assigned to Prince Shah Shuj'a. As the Prince was at the time 
away at Kabul, Saif Khan received orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
the Priuce, during hid absence. In the 13th year of Shah Jahtin’s reign (in 
1049 A.H.) Saif Khan Mirza §afT died in Bengal, and his wife Mali Lab B5nu 
died the following year. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 416, Vol II). 

1 Prince Shah Shnj‘a was th 9 second Bon of Em; Tor Shah Julian, whoso 
other sons were (1) Dara Shokoh, (2) Aurangzob, and (3) Murad. Shah Shuj 4 a 
was married to a daughter of Mirza Rnelnm Safavi, and subsequently (on the 
death of his first wife) to a daughter of Nawab ‘Azam Kh an (a former Bengal 
Viceroy). Shah Shuj'a, on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed the 
Viceregal Capital from Dacca to Rajmahal. He twice ruled over Bengal, 
that is, once for eight years, and again (after a break of two years) for 
another eight years. Shah ShnjVe rule over Bengal was marked by the intro¬ 
duction of financial reforms and by the growth of revenue. “ About 1658 
A.C. he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 34 Sarknrs and 
1,350 mahals, and a total revenue on Khalaa and Jagir lands of Rs. 13,115,907 
exclusive ot abivabs ” (See Biochmann’s Contr. to history of Bengal and the 
Patlshahnamah). Shah jShnj'a was a lover of architecture, and ho built 
numerous marble edifices in Rajmahal, Monghyr and Dacca, lie also 
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seat of his Government, and adorned it with grand and hand¬ 
some edifices. The Prince deputed to Jahangirnagar or Dacca his 
Deputy and father-in-law, Nawab ‘Azam Khan. 1 The affairs of 
administration which had fallen into confusion by the departure 
of Islam Khan, received now fresh eclat . For a period of eight 
years, the Prince devoted himself to the work or administra¬ 
tion. In the 20th year 8 of Shah Julian’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Nawab ‘Itaqad Khan was 
appointed to the Nizamat of the Subah of this country. 


NIZAM AT OF NAWAB ‘ITAQAD KHAN. 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad Khan 3 being appointed to the Nizamat 
of Bengal arrived in this country, he ruled over Bengal for two 

extended his Bengal Satrapy by incorporating therein Sarkars Monghyr and 
Behar (see Alamgirnatnah ), bat shortly after ho received a check in his 
onward career by coming in collision with his clever brother, Aurangzeb, and 
at length fled to Arrakan where he perished. 

1 See n., ante . 

2 In the text p&A is evidently a misprint for 

8 ‘Itaqad Khan Mirza Shapur was a son of ‘Itamd-u-daulah, and a 
brother of Asif Khan Mirza Abnl Hasan, and therefore, a brother also of 
Empress Niir Jahan ( Maasir-ul-Umara , p. 180, Pers. text, Vol. I., Pasc. 11). 

Professor Blochmann’s list (p. 511, Ain, Tr., Vol. I), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir, 
and continued there for a long period. He was also raised by Emperor 
J.ahaogir to a command of five thousand. In the 5th year of Shah Jahin’s 
reign, he was recalled from Kashmir. In the 16th year, he wan appointed 
Governor of Beliar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, he organised and 
despatched an expedition to Palaun (Palamow) under Zabarda%t Khan, and 
defeated its zemindar or Rajah, named Partab, who submitted to the 
Emperor, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. In the 
20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when Prince Shah Shuj'a was recalled 
from Bengal, ‘Itaqad Khan in addition to his Governorship of Behar was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where he continued for two years In the 23rd 
year of Sh&h Jahan’s reign (1060 A.H.) ‘Itaqad Khan died at Agra. He wan 
a man of great refinement and culture, and his aesthetic tastes led him to 
be one of the founders of a new and elegant style of architecture. He built 
a splendid palace on a new and improved design at ilgra. 

In Alamgirnamak (p. Ill) ‘Itaqad Khan is mentioned as a son of Eminu- 
d-Uoulah Asif Khan (See Maasir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, Fasc. 2, Per6. text, p. 180), 
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years. In the 22nd year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was superseded, 
and Prince Muhammad Shuj‘a was for the second time re-appointed 
to the Nizamat of Bengal. 

•• o 
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4® ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF SHAH SHUJ 4 A, FOR THE 
SECOND TIME, AND THE END OF HIS CAREER. 

When, for the second time, Prince Muhammad Shuj‘a arrived 
in Bengal, for eight years more he carried on vigorously the work 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added laurels to 
mmself. In the 30th year of the Emperor’s accession, corres¬ 
ponding to 1067 AH., Emperor Shah Jahan fell ill. As 
the period of illness become protracted, 1 and the Members of 

1 Emperor Shall Jahan fell ill at Delhi on 7th Zil-haj 1067 A.H. (Alam - 
girnamahj p. 27). At the time of the Emperor’s illness. Priuce Dara Shekoh, 
the eldest son, was at Agra. Prince Shuj'a, the second son, was in Bengal ; 
Aurangzeb, the third son, was in the Dakhin ; whilst Prince Mnrad, the fourth 
f«.on, was in Gnjrat. Owing to illness, Shah Jahan was invisible to tho public 
as well as to his ministers and officers, and great confusion in State affairs 
occurred, and Dara Shekoh went to the Emperor, and took into his hands 
the reins of Government. In order to make himself thoroughly master of the 
situation, Dam Shekoh aimed to keep the Emperor fnlly under his control, 
and so forcibly removed the Emperor together with all royal treasures from 
Delhi on 20th Muliarram, 1068 A.H. (1086 in the printed Pors. test is a mis- 
prmt) to Agra, which was reached on 19th Safar, 1068 A.H. In the mean¬ 
time, Murad proclaimed himself King in Gnjrat, whilst Shujbt similarly 
proclaimed himself King in Bengal, and invaded Patna and Benares 
(Aiamgirnamah , p. 29). 

Dara Shekoh s plan was first to vanquish Shah Shui'n, next Murad, and 
to reserve the final blow for Aurangzeb, whom he dreaded most. In 
pursuance of this scheme, he first detached a large army under the command 
of his son Snlaiman Shekoh together with Rajah Jai Sing 1 ', to operate against 
Sh;th Shnj’a. The army under Sulairnan Shekoh on the 4th Rabi-al-Awwal 
1008 A.H. reached Bahadurpur, a village on the banks of the Ganges, 2\ kos 
from Bona, os, and 11 kos from Shah ShajVs encampment. Shah Shnj‘a had 
brought with him a large number of Nawarah or war-ships from Bengal, and 
so was sanguine of success, and treating the foe with contempt, he had dis¬ 
pensed with all ordinary precautions of war. Snlaiman Shekoh made a feint 
retreat which further took in Shah §huj‘a, and then suddenly wheeling round, 
made a bold dash which completely surprised Shiih §huj‘a, who leaving behind 
Jus tents, treasures, guns and horses, hastily got into a boat, and soiled down 
to Pat. la, thence to Moughyr, where he halted for some days. Snlaiman 
Sbekoh’s army pursued Shuj‘a to Mongbyr ; and, then the latter quitting 




Government could not obtain audience with the Emperor, great 
confusion msued in the affairs of the Empire. Since amongst the 


Monghyr, set out for Bengal. (See Alamgirnamah, p. 31). Whilst these 
events were transpiring in Bengal, Aurangzeb with his marvellous insight 
grasping the situation forestalled Dara Shekoh by making a move from 
Aurangabad towards Barhanpur on Friday, 12th Jamadi-nl-Awwal 1068 A.H. 

( Alamgirnamah , p. 43). After halting for a month at Burhanpnr to get 
news of the state of things at Agra, Aurangzeb learnt that Dara Shekoh had 
detached a large army under Rajah Jaswant Singh, who had already arrived 
at Ujjain, in Malwah. This made Anrangzeb decide his plans. He imme¬ 
diately on 25th Ja m ad i • a 1 - A khi r ah on a Saturday marched from Barhanpur, 
reached the banks of t ie Narbadda, crossed it, and on the 20th Itajab 
encamped at Dibulpur. On the 21st Rajab, setting out from Dibalpnr, ho 
met on the way Prince Murad, and won him over to his side {Alamgirnamah , 
p. 65), and reached Dharmatpur, a place 7 kos from Ujjain, and 
one kos from Rajah Jaswant Singh’s army, and pitched his camp on tho 
banks of a rivulet, called Chur Narainah. ( Alamgirnamah , p. 56). 
Rajah Jaswant Singh was quite out-witted by this strategic movo of 
Anrangzeb who had united his forces with those of Murad. Aurangzeb then 
inflicted a crushing blow on Rajah Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur, (8013 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pers. text, pp. 61, 

66 to 74). Marching quickly from Dharmatpur, Anrangzeb passed through 
Gwalior. In the meantime Dara Shekoh had marched to Dholpnr (p. 85, 
Alamgirnamah), to oppose Anrangzeb’a progress, and to prevent his crossing 
the Ckanbal river Aurangzeb quickly however crossed tho Chanbal rivqr at 
the ferry of Bbadureah, which is 20 kos from Dholpnr, on the first day of the 
month of Ramzan On the 7th Ramzan, the battle of Dholpnr was fought, 
and Dara Shekoh was completely defeated by Aurangzeb, (See description 
of the battle of Dholpnr in the Alamgirnamah . pp. 100 to 104). Dara Shekoh 
fled to Agra, and thence to the Panjab and other places, was eventually 
captured and beheaded. Shortly after his installation, Anrangzeb drew his 
force against Shah 8 huj‘a who had advanced, and occupied Rohtas, Chmmr, 
Jaunpur, Benares and Allahabad. Tho battle between Aurangzeb and Shuj'a 
was fought nt Kachwa, a place close toKorah, and resulted in ShujWs defeat. 
(See description of the battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pers. text, p. 243). After 
bin def at, §huj*a fled to Bahadurpur, thence to Patna, thence to Monghyr 
which ho fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Rajah Bahvoz, 
zamindar of Kharakpur) to Rangamati, and thence (owing t-» treachery of 
Khwajah ham m u-d-din, zamindar of Birbhiun) to Rnjmahal, thence through 
tnmor places to Dacca, thence through Ihaalufth and minor places to Arraxan, 
‘ lu iD. ally contesf.iog every inch of ground against tho host -' of 

Ann igccb, led by his General Muazzam Khan alias Mir Jumla, bn& every 
I. -bailed by the treachery of so-called adherents, barring a noble band of 
Bar ha Syedn who clung to him to the last. (Soo pp. 495 to 561, Alamgirr amah, 
Pers. text). 
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nces Royal, no one except Dara Shekoh was near the Emperor, 
the reins of Imperial administration were assigned to him. Dara 
Shekoh, viewing himself to be the Crown-Prince, fully grasped 
the threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this, Prince 
Murad Baksh in Ghrjrat had the Khutbah read after his own name, 
'whilst in Bengal, Muhammad Sliuj‘a proclaimed himself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patna and Behar, and 
advancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Shekoh, during the serious illness of the Emperor, 
marched with the hitter from Shahjahanabad (Delhi), to Akbara- 
bad (Agra), on the 20th Muharram, 1068, A.II corresponding to 
the 31st year of the Emperor’s accession, and on the 19th Safar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra). Prom this place, Dara Shekoh 
detached Raja Jai Singh Kaohoah, who was a leading Rajah and 
a principal member of the Empire, together with other leading 
noblemen, such as Diler Khan, Salabat Khan and Izad Singh, and 
other officers holding the ranks of Panjhazarl and Qhahurhazari , 
besides a large army composed of his own and the Imperial 
troops, along with guns and armaments, under the general com¬ 
mand of Sulairnan Shekoh, his eldest son, in order to fight against 
Muhammad Shuj‘a. Accordingly, these marched from Agra on the 
4th of the month of Rabiul-Awwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
out on the aforesaid expedition. And after marching several 
stages, and passing through the city of Benares, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadnrpur (which is situated ou the bank of the 
Gangos at a distance of two and a half kroh from the city of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half kroh from Muhammad 
Shuj‘a’s army. Both the armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
consequence neither side made a sally. On the 21st Jamadiul- 
Awwal, the Imperialists made a feint as if to shift their camp, but 
suddenly wheeled round, and rushed ShujVs army, which was 
completely taken by surprise. On hearing the news of the feint 
retreat of the Imperialists on the previous day, Shuj‘a had 
neglected his war-preparations, and was fast asleep. Being thus 
taken by surprise, he woke up from his slumber, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But the game was 
already up, especially as Raja Jai Singh making a dashing flank 
movement from the leftside, closed in upon him. Seeing no alter¬ 
native, Shah Shuj 4 a-got into his war-vessels which he had brought 
28 
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tip from Bengal, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning bis treasures, 
guns, horses, baggages and tents. Sailing swiftly down Patna, 
he reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Sulaiman Siekoh’s army, after plundering and 
ravaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
Shuj‘a, and reached Mungir. Muhammad Shuj‘a, finding it impos¬ 
sible to stand his ground there, fled with the swiftness of light¬ 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). The Imperial 
army reduced to subjection the Siibah of Patna and Behar. 1 But in 
the meantime, Aurangzeb had marclied from the Dakhin 2 towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts of the Narbadda had 
fought an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, and 
after sanguinary fightings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had 
marched to Shalljahanabad, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest sou, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Aurangzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh 8 after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan 
1069 A.II. ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. Sulaiman 
Shekoh, on hearing the news of Dara Shekoh’s defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shah Shuj‘a, and retreated towards Sbahjahanabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Shuj‘a fancying that the struggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a protracted one, thought 
liis opportunity had come, and by the bad advice of Alivardi Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Government, 

J The Alamgirnamah, p. 31 (from which the account here in the text 
appears to be borrowed) a iya : “ From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 
tbe SatrMpy (iqtd) of Dara Shekoh/* 

2 Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhin in 1068 A.II., inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Dara Shakot/s troops led by Maharaja Jaawant Singh at Ujjain, and 
also defeated Dara Shekoh near Agra, and then informally proclaimed himself 
Hmperor in 1009 A.H, (See Alamgirnamah, pp. 69 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). 

8 Dara Shekoh, after liis defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore, and after various adventures in tho Panjab, Gujrat 
and Kabal was captured by Jiwan, zamindar of Dodar, and made over to 
Anmngzob who Gauged him to bo imprisoned and subsequently slain, end his 
body buried in the mausoleum of Hnmayun at Delhi. (See Alamgirnamah , 
pp. 433 and 108). Those who take an. interest in Dara Shekoh’s adventures 
after his flight, will find a full acooanfc of the. same in the Alamgirnamah. 
Dara Shekoh was a free-thinker and a pro-Hindn, and if he had succeeded to 
the throne, he would have ont-Akbared Akbar in his pro-Hindu policy. 
Aurangzeb v/as the reverse of Dara Shekoh ; he was a champion of Islam, and 
an iconoclast like Mahmud of Ghazni or Shahabu-d-dia Ghori. 
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refurbishing his sword, laid claim as his heritage to the suzerainty 
of Bengal, and with a large and formidable army marched towards 
the Capital of Hindustan. As before Shuj c a’s arrival, the struggle 
in Hindustan, between Aurangzeb and Dara Shekoh had terminated, 
and Aurangzeb had already mounted the Imperial throne, on hear¬ 
ing this news of ShujVs march, Aurangzeb with his entire army 
of Hindustan swiftly marched, and at Kachwah the two armies 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 


The armies were arrayed on both sides, 

They stood forth like mountains on a plain. 

When the armies from both sides approached each other, 

From the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dark. 
When from both sides they struck up drums of war, 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened. 

From guns and muskets, rockets and arrows, 

Security in the world fled to a corner. 

From the smoko of gun-wagons that mingled with tho 
atmosphere, 

The sky bocame hidden from the world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering, 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled fire so much, 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. 

Tho firo of warfare blazed up so keenly, 

That it scorched the heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings, Aurangzeb’s army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, however, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood bis ground on the battle-field. Alivardi Khan, 
tho generalissimo of Shah Shujhvs force, attempted to capture 
Aurangzeb and checkmate him. As Gud has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as iu 
military affairs, Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per¬ 
ception of tho situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that *' war is fraud, 1 deceived the aforesaid Khan by 
bolding out to him the chance of being appointed Prime Minister, 
and said that if the letter could induce Mohammad Shujki to 
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t from liis elephant and to mount a horse, he wouh 
e. The aforsesaid Khan, seduced by the bait held our 
ifangzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to Muhammad Shuj‘a as follows : “ Victory has been already 

achieved by our army, and the enemy’s force has been defeated. 
As cannon-balls, and rockets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Royal elephant might bo hit ; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch ‘Alamgir.” Instantly as 
Shah Shuj‘a mounted a horse, the aforesaid Khan sont informa¬ 
tion to ‘Alamgir. ‘Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Shall Shuj‘a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of Shah Shuj‘a. 
ShujVs force fled panic-stricken, thinking that S]nij‘a had been 
killed. Although Shnj‘a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage is 
u Shuj‘a lost a winning game.” The army of Aurangzeb collect¬ 
ing together, made an onslaught. When Shall Shuj‘a found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight, and fled 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passes of Teliagadlii and Sakrigali, 
he entrenched himself at Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). ‘Alamgir 
appointed Nawab Mu‘azzamKhan, Khan-i-Kbanan, the Generalis¬ 
simo, to be Subadar or Viceroy of Bengal. And detaching 
twenty-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam Khan, Diler 
Khan, Daud Khan, Fateh Jang Klian, and Ihtisham Khan, etc.* 
under the command of Sultan Muhammad, to pursue Shah Shuj‘a, 
Aurangzeb himself triumphant and victorious marched back to¬ 
wards the Capital (Delhi). 


VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB MIFAZZAM KHAN, 

KH AN-I- KH AN AN. 

When Nawab Muhizzam Khfm was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal, he marched towards Bengal with ■ large army. As 
the passes of Telingadlu and Sakrigali had been fortified by Shah 
Shuj‘a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be a difficult opera¬ 
tion, with twelve thousand soldiers he swiftly marched to Bengal 
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by way of Jliarkand 1 * * and the mountains. When the contending 
armies approached each other, Shah Shuj‘a finding it impracticable 
to tarry at Akharnagar (Rajmahal) caused ‘Alivardi Khan, who 
was the root of nil this mischief, to he slain, himself retired to 
Tandah, and erecting redoubts, fortified himself there. When tliG 
two forces approached each other, separated by the river Ganges, 
ono day Sharif Khan, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang Khan, getting into boats, crossed over to the northern bank, 
and they were similarly followed by others. From the northern 
side of the bank, as soon as Sharif Elian landed, the soldiers of 
Shah SJjuj*a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who had reached 
the banks were killed and slaughtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river. Sultan Shuj 4 * * * a ordered the wouuded 
persons to be killed ; but Shah Neamatullah Firuzpuri expostulat¬ 
ed. Shah Shuj‘a who had great faith in this Saint made over to 
the latter Sharif Khan together with other wounded prisoners. 
The Saint nursed them, and after their wounds had healed up 
sent thorn back to their army. But Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sultan Shuj‘a 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Sultan Muhammad, on 
the side of Sultan Shuj‘a, fought several battles with the Imperial¬ 
ists, consisting of the Khau-i-Khanan 8 and Diler Khan, &c. 

1 The Alamgirnamah. indicates that at the time Shah &huj‘a had halted 

at Monghyr, fortifying the place. Thon Rnjah Bahroz, zamindar or Rajah of 

Kharakpur, who professed loyalty to Shah Shnj‘n, bnt in reality was a traitor 

secretly intrigued with Anrungzeb’s general, Mir Jumla alias Mn‘azzam Khan, 

and showed the latter another route across the hills to the east of Monghyr. 

In covering this route, Mir Jumla had to inako a detour of several miles ; and 

Shah Shuj‘a finding that ho was being out-flanked, instantly sailod down on 
his war- vessels from Monghyr Fort to Rangamati and Rajmahal, and on the 
way fortified the passes of Tollagadhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard¬ 
ed as the * key ’ to Bengal. 

8 A full account of his life will be found in the Maasir-ul-Umdra, Yol. Ill 
p. 530, Pers. text. 

From it, it appears that his name was Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jumla, 
and his titles were “ Mu'azznm Khun, Khan-i-Khanan Sipnsalar.” He came 
from Ardastan, first served under Sultan Abdullah QuJ,b Shah, ruler of 
Golkondah, where lie attained great eminence. Falling out with Qut,b Shah 
he joined i’rince Aurangzeh who was then in the Dakhin. His great services 
were (1J the conquest of Bijapur, (2) the extirpation of Shiih Shuj'a, (3) the 
conquests of Koch Behar and Assam, He was a statesman of groat sagacity 
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At length, on finding Sultan Shnj'a negligent find apathetic, 
Sultan Muhammad went over again to the side of the Imperialists, 
and from thence to the presence of Emperor Aurnngzob at Shall 
Jahanabad, where he was imprisoned. 1 And orders were repeated 
to the Khan-i-Xhanan to pursue Sultan Shuj‘a. In short, one day 
when Filer Khan, &e., crossed the river at Paglagliat, Diler 
Khan’s son, with a number of efficient men, was drowned. Sultan 
Shuj'a with his dependants an'd adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jahangirnngur (Dacca), 
set out for the latter place. The Khan-i-Khnnan* also followed him 
up by land. Finding it impossible to make a staud at tins place 
either, Sultan Shuj'a with a number of followers took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Arrakan, and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a Syed, 8 and in a short 
time he died there, oitlier owing to the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under Sultan Shuj'a, Bhirn Narain, Rajah ^ of Kuch 
Beharr becoming daring, with a large force attacked Ghoraghat, 


(See Maasir-uU 
Shnj*a. and his 
are given in the 


shows that the 


and foresight, and as a general, he was matchless in his day. 

TJmara, p. 555, Vol III, Pers. text)* 

1 Details of Sultan Muhammad’s desertion to Shah 
subsequent secession, are given in the Alamgirnamah. 

9 Details of Shah Shuj'a’s fightings and adventures 
Alamgirnamah. See notes, ante. 

3 The description in the Alamgirnamah, pp. 557 to 562, 
ruler of Arrakan was neither a Syed nor a Mussulman, but a Buddhist. It also 
appears from the Alamgirnamah that setting out from Tandah. o't boats, 
Si,lt.an §huj*a reached Dacca ( Jahangiruagar) where his eldest son Zainu-d- 
din ’ had been from before. Zahm-d-dln had arranged with the Itajah of 
Arrakan to escort Sultan Shuj‘a to Arrakan, on the letter’s arrival at Dacca. 
At this time, Mannar Khan, a zamindar of Jahangiruagar, proved obstructive 
to Zainu-d-dm s plans, and so he (Mannar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrakaneso. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by tho Arrakaneso, 
8hai‘a passed through Dhapa (4 hcs from Dacca), Siripur (12 ho s north of 
Dacca), Bhalaah (which then formed the southern limit of the Mughal 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One who cares to note names 
of old Bengal'towny, may profitably read this portion of the Alamgirnamah. 

4 , In the Alamgirnamah (p. 676), he is called ' Him Narain, zamindar of 
Kuch Behar.” It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor, but that during the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor jhali Jahin’s illness, imd owing to SJ^h £huj«a march to Patna, 
•n order to lny claim to tho Imperial throne, Bim Narain ceased paying 
tribute, and invaded Ghoraghat or JUwgpnr and subsequently Kamrup. 
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ptured a large number of the Muaalman residents, male and 
female, of that place, and with the object of conquering Kanirup 
to which Province pertained the tracts of Hajo and" Gaubati* 
and which was included in the Imperial domains, he despatched 
his minister named Sahuanath 1 with a large force. On the news 
of this invasion, the Rajah of Assam 8 shewiug short-sightedness 
sent also a large force by land and water towards Kanirup. 
Mir Lutfullah Shirazi, who was Faujdar of the Province of 
Kamrup, 8 seeing from both sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and despairing of relief, and being certain about tho absenco 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reached 
Jalianglrnpgar or Dacca, and rescued himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahuanath, not being able to cope with the 
Assamese, acting up to the saying : “ To return is better,” retired 
to Ins own country. The Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the province of Kamrup, swept it with tho broom of plunder, 
carried by force to their own country all and everything, including* 
the moveable and immoveable effects of the people, pulled down tho 
edifices, left uo trace of fertility, and reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As Sultan Shnj'a was occu¬ 
pied with his own affairs, the infidels of Assam finding an 
opportunity conquered the environs of mauza Kadi Bari, which 
is five stages from Jahangirnagar, and placing a garrison at the 
villago of "absilali near Kadibari, raised the standard of daring 
and insurrection. Consequently, when the KMn-i-Khauan reached 
Jahangirnagar, after devoting himself for somo time to ad¬ 
ministrative business, be collected war-vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving Ihtisbam Khan to protect Jahan¬ 
girnagar (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rui lihogati 

Das Shujai to charge of financial and internal affuiis, in tho tth 


According to the Iqlalnaniah-i-Jahangiri (p. 110), Laohmi Nnrain, "samindar 
of Kuch Bohar” also used to pay homage and tribute to Emperor Jahaueir 
I In Alamgimamah, (p. 678), “ Blioknath.” 

I* His name was Ji dhnj Singh. ( Alamgimamah , p 678) 

' » See Alamagiruamah, a contemporary record, p. 678. Lutfaikh Shirazi 

n 7 T. o KoTT Z ° n ' m 'V b0atS fr0tU *0 Jahangim^ 

(Dacca) 1 he Koch also w.thdrew, on finding that tho Assamer.o had In 
vadod Kamrup. The Assamese advanced up to Kanban which k f,ve «„J 
from Dacca, and established a military om. po8t at Mast Salah, clmrnto Kari 
ban. (See Alamgimamah, p. 679), 
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6f Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession, corresponding to 
he set out on an expedition towards the conquest of the 
Kingdoms of Kucli Behar and Assam, sending forward by the river- 
roiite, artillery, &c., and himself pushing on by land with a force 


of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, via 
a hill which was frontier of the Imperial dominions. In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdoip of Kuch Behar up to Gauhati. 
After this, he pushed on with his forces to conquer Assam. In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor’s order came, directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of Shah Shuj‘a from distress and from imprison¬ 
ment at the hands of the Arralcanese, and to send them up to the 
Imperial presence. The Khan in reply to the Imperial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to conquer the provinces of Kuch Behar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone the expedition to Arrakan to next year, 
and that this year, lie would set about subjugating the 


1 The Khan-i-Kh'inan (Muflzzam Khan) set out from Khizapnr (which ha* 
been identified to be a place close to Narainganj) with war-vessels, on 17th 
Rabiul-Awwal 1072 A.H., for the conquest of Kuch Behar, leaving Mukhnlis. 
Khan as Governor of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) arid Ihtisham Khan as Gover¬ 
nor of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) and Bhagoti Dass as Diwan under the. latter, 
and reached Baritolluh, the Imperial frontier ont-post. The Alamgirnamuh 
mentions that at the time three land-routes lay to Kuch Behar:— (l) vtd 
the Murang ! (2) vid the Doars, (3) vid Ghoraghat or Rangpur. The Khan-i- 
Khanaii sent out scouts to ascertain which route was the best, and then chose 
the Ghoraghat route, by which ho pushed on with his forces by land, sending 
out another force by tho river on war-vessels, the two forces to give cover to 
each other, and to cover equal distance each day, (See AUimgirnamah y 
p. 683, for a full description of this expedition to Kuch Behar and Assam). 
The war-vessels passed through a river which joins Ghoraghat with the 
Brahmaputra, and the Imperialists reached Kuch Behar town. The Rajah 
(Bim Narai 0 fled to Bhutan, his minister Bholanath fled to tho Murang, and 
the Imperialists stormed Kuch Behar town, and named it Alamgirnagar. Syed 
ondiq, Sadr or Ohiei Justice of Bong !, shouted out the Azan from the terrace 
of the Rajah s palace; the Rajah’s eon Bishunuath embraced Jslsm, and Is- 
fandyar Beg (who received the title of Isfandyur Khun) was left by the 
Khan-i'Khnnan as Konjdar of Kuch Behar, with Qazi ^ama (who was former¬ 
ly Shah SfcnjVs officer) as Diwan of Kuoh Behar. (See p. CM, Ahmgirnamah , 
Fers. text). 
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provinces of Kuch Bebar and Assam. After t.liis, on the 27th 
Jamadialsanl of the aforesaid year, marching from Gauhati, he 
entered Assam. Fighting by water and by land, be pushed 
through the jungles, mountains and rivers. And wherever 
he went ho established a garrison. Storming the citadol and 
palace of the Rajah of that country after much fighting, he 
gained much booty. After successive battles, 1 the hapless 
Assammese, being routed, fled and escaped to the hills of 
Bhutan, and the whole of Assam was conquered. At length, 
the Rajah of Assam drawing the rein of submission to the neck, 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, deputed a trust¬ 
worthy envoy to wait on tho Khan-i-Kbanan with gifts aud 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk-stnffs, elephants 
and other rarities in charge of Badli Pliukan, for Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The aforesaid Phukan, with all the presents, reach¬ 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamped and prepared 


1 After conquering Knch Bohar, the Khan-i-Khannn (Mna&znm Khan), 
proceeded to the banka of the Brahmaputra, with his military and naval forces, 
and passed through Rangamati. Diler Khan commanded tho van, whilst 
Mir Murtazza was in charge of tho artillery. The Khan-i-Khanan occupied 
Jogikhapa, and appointed Ataullah to he Paujdar of that place, and then 
occupying Sirighat, stormed Gauhati, and appointed Muhammad Beg to be 
Faujdar of Gauhati. After halting at Gauhati for some time, the KhAn-i- 
Khauan marched out, when tho llajahs of Daraug (named Makrnponj) and of 
Daromariah offered tribute aud submitted. The Khan-i-Khanau then stormed 
tho fort of Jamdbara, appointed Syed Mirzai Sahzwari (togethor with Syod 
Tatar and Rajah Kishin Siugh) to be Thanadar of Jaindhara, and appointed 
Syed Nasir-ud-dlu Khan (together with other Imperial officers) to be Thanadar 
or commandant of Kilabari, captured 400 Assamese war-vessels with numerous 
guns and armaments and stores, occupied Solagadha, Lakhokadb, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpur, and ivargon or Gargaou, tho capital of Assam, captured 208 batter¬ 
ing guns, 100 elephants, and 3 lacs of specie in gold and silver, 675 other 
guns, 1,000 war-vessels, with other armaments and stores. (See description 
of Gargaou, the old Assam capital, in p. 7?8, Alamgirnamnh ). When the rains 
set in, the Klia..-i-Khar>an encamped at Matbnrapnr, which was a high place, 
about 3 kroh distant from Gargaou, leaving Mir Murtazza with Rajah Atnar 
Singh and others in charge of Gargaou, and appointing Syed Muhammad as 
Diwan, and Muhammad ’Abid to confiscate the effects of the Rajah who had 
fled to the hills of Karurup, and Meana Khan in charge of Salpani, »nd 
Gnazi Khan in charge of Dewpnm, and Jallal to protect the banks of tho 
Dhauk river. The whole of Dakhinkul and portions of UttarkuJl wore sub¬ 
dued by the Imperialists (p. 736, Alamjirnamah ). 
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t oiit for tlie Imperial capital. In that the sorcery 
ssamese is well known, the Khan-i-Khanan was affected by their 
sorcery. For some time he was laid up with pains on the liver 


and heart; daily these increased, and pointed to a fatal termina¬ 
tion. Although he got himself treated, no beneficial effect was 
perceptible. He was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders. Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point, he proceeded do a hill, and from thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out 1 on a barge for Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca). At a distance of two Jcroh from Khizrpur, on the 2nd 
of the month of Ramzan 1073 A.H., corresponding to the 5th 
year of Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession, he died on board the 
vessel. 2 Subsequently, the garrisons of the outposts evacuated 
their outlying posts, but the Rajah’s daughter stayed behind 
with the tribute, as the Rajah refused io take her back into liia 


household. 


1 After the rains sot in, the Rajah of Assam with his army oamo down 
from fcho hills of Kamrup, and gave somer trouble to the Imperialists, who 
Buffered also from ague and diarrhoea. At length, the Eajah sued for peaco, 
and the Khan-i-Khanan, who had fallen ill, granted it on the following terms 
{Alayngimamahy p. 80S) :— 

1. That the Rajah should send his sister and a daughter of Rajah Patani 
together with 20,000 tolas of gold, and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
by way of tribute, besides 15 elephants for the Khan-i-Khanan, and 5 elephants 
for Diler Khan. 

2, That in course of next 12 months, the ltajah of Assam should send 3 
Uih tola of silver and 00 elephants to the Emperor, and that every year 
ho should send 20 elephants to the Emprror, and that till tho payment 
of tho indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen should be given aa 
hostages . 

8. That Darang (in the Uttarkul) and Biltali and Domariah (in the 
Dakhinkul) should be subject to the Emperor, and that in the Dakhinlral. the 
delimitation line between Assam and ' he Imperial dominions should bo the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarkul it should be Alibaravi. ltahniat Banu, a 
daughter of the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad 
Azam, her dower being one lak and Re, 80,000. (See Haasir-i-AUw^irL 
p.73). * 

* ‘V f'Wirnvmh, p. 812. Ho was Viceroy of Bengal from 1058 to 
im. He <uod near Daccv, in With March, 1668. In 1661, he had threatened: 
H expel the .nghsh merchants from Hughii.-These, however, prudently 
. mn .itt vl and were pardoned, on r~Jv tendering iln apology through their 
Hughi; agent, Trivisn, on their agreeing to pay R». 8,000 annually. See 
Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Benge.:, Vol, II, p. 85. 
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ICEROYALTY OF NAWAB AMIR-UL-UMARA 
SHAISTA KHAN. 


After the Kh&n-i-Khanan’s death, the otfice of Subadar of 
Bengal being conferred bn Amir-ul-Urnara Shaista Kh an, the 
latter arrived in Bengal. For some years devoting himself to 
administrative work, he administered justice and promoted the 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lands on 
widows of nobles and others in straitened circumstances he 
made them well-off. Spies iuformed the Emperor, whereon 
Shaista Khan 1 himself went to the latter and explained the 
true state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was unfounded, bo was re-invested with the Khcllat 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal, 3 But as the Khan was 


1 Shaista Khan was a sou of Emmu-d-daulah Asaf Khan, and a brother 
of Mumtaz Mahal, wife o? Shah Jahan. His name was Mirza Abtl Talib, 
and his titles were c< Amir-ul-Urnara Shaista Khan. ” In the reign of Shah- 
jahan, ho became a Panjhazari and Nazim of Balaghat in the Dakhin, and 
subsequently Subadar of Behar and Patna, when he invaded Palaon (Palamn) 
and subdued Partab, Zamiudar of Palaon (Palamu). He then became Suba- 
dar of Malwah and Gujrat and subsequently Viceroy of all the Subahs of the 
Dakbiu. He rendored good services to Aurangzeb in the latter’s lightings with 
I)ara Slick oh and Sulaiman Shckoh. On tho death of Mir Jurnla, he became 
Viceroy of Bengal in 1664'A.O. He chastised thoroughly theMag phutes who 
harriod tin coasts of Bengal, and wrested from them (chiefly through theezer* 
tions of his owii son, Bnznrg ITraed KU ui) the fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad (Alamgirnamah, p. 940). He subsequently became <c iafthaia: i aud 
Viceroy of Agra, where lie died in 1105 A.H. Ho was held in high esteem by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges and semi-regal 
honours. V ith all his greatness, Shaista Khan was meek amJ he 'Me, courteous 
and affable, just and liberal, binve, noble, and enlightened. Ho established 
mosques with madrasaas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
bis charities wore wide. He was married to a daughter c*f Shah Nawaz Khan, 
son of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan. He forms a prominent figure in connection 
with the early commercial enterprises of the English East India Company. 

{See Wilson s Early Annals of the Enj ish in Bengal , Vol. 1, pp. 48 —99 and 111, 
and Hunter’s £( History of British India/’ Vol. 2, pp. 238—2G6). Nawab Shaista 
Kh an’s Viceroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant chapter in the Mughal annals 
Bengal, as during it many useful public works, such as serais , bridges, und 
.ads were constructed, ami the economic and agricultural condition of t 
people attained an uniquo degree of prosperity, in thnt. a mannd of rice 
•in the bazar for two annas only (See Alaa$ir-i»Alt-■■■•<;iri, pp. lt>7 and 3b8, n. i 
M<iusir*ul-v aara, Vol. 2, p. 090). 

3 Shaista Khan vas Aurangzeb’e Viceroy of Bengal for a qg&rter of a 
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f)t desirous of staying in this Province, lie used constantly 
to write letters to the Ernperor, requesting permission to kiss 
the Royal feet, and begging deputation of some other officer to 
assume the office of Subadar of this Province. At first his resig¬ 
nation was not accepted; but at length, owing to Shaista Kh an's 
importunities, the Nizamafc was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 
a sou of ‘Alimardau Khan Yar Ofadar . Traces of the beneficent 
administration of the NaWab Amir-ul-umara are known not only 
in Bengal, but throughout Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Nizamat the cheapness of food-grains was so great that for a 
damri, l one seer of rice could be purchased in the market. At 
the time of his return to the capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), lie 
caused the following inscription to bo engraved on the western gate 
of Jahanglrnagar (Dacca): “ Let him only open this gate that can 
shew the selling rate of rice as cheap as this. ,, From his time on¬ 
ward till the regime of Nawab Shujaud-din Muhammad Khan, this 
gate remained closed. In the period of the Yiceroyalty of Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan? the gate was again opened, as will be mentioned 
hereafter. The Katrah and other buildings of the 6 Amir-ul-umara s 
up to this day exist in Jahanglrnagar (Dacca).” 3 


century with a short break, that is, from 1664 to 1680 A.C. Ho died in 11694 
in his 93rd lunar year. For his parwana of pardon to the English in ,1687, 
eed Ilnnter’s History Yol. 2, p. 260, f.n. 

1 A dam was equal to the fortieth part of the rupee, and a damri waa 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (See Aln-i-Akbarl, Vol. I, p. 31), that 
is, 320 damria made up one rupee. Therefore, during Shaista Khan*a 
Viceroyalty in Bengal, for one rupee 8 maunds of rice could be had, in other 
words, the price, per maund, of rice was two annaa only. 

2 The Maasir-i-Alamgiri (p. 368) is highly eulogistic in praise of Nawab 
Shaista Khan. It Bays that he established numerous caravanserais and 
erected numerous bridges throughout India. His great achievements in 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong which was named by him Islama¬ 
bad (for details see Alamyirnamah, p. 940); (2) the extirpation of the Mag 
pirates; (3) the improvement of the economic and agricultural condition of 
Benga? ; and (4) construction of numerous usofui public works. (See also 
Maatir-ul-umara, p. 690, Yol. II). During his Viceroyalty, Dnldan Namjal, 
Rajah of Tibat (through the exertions g£ Saif Khan Subadar of Kashmir, 
Murad Khan, zemindar of Tibat-i-Khurd, and Muhammad Shafi. envoy) 
submitted to Aurangzeb (pp. 921-932, Alamyirnamah ), 

8 It ie stange that the author of the Riyaz in his account of tho Vice- 
royalty of Nawab Shaista Khan should have omitted all mention of the 
Nawab’s greatest military achievements in Bengal, viz., tho chastisement of 
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VICEROYALTY OP NAWAB IBRAI-IIM KHAN.’ 


, ^ awa b Ibrahim Khan on being invested with the Khillafc of 
le ^*3 ar &at of the Subali of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnagar 

the Stag and Portuguese pirates and the re-conqnest of Chittagong. I there- 
oi e tianslato freely the following contemporary account from the Alamgiv- 
nuinnh (Pers. text, p. 9-13) 

As the Mags emerging from Arrakan on war- vessels (Nawarah) and 
taking advantage of the struggle for supremacy between Anrangzeb and Shah 
Shuj a, harried the coasts of Bengal, Emperor Aurangzeb sent out orders 
to his Bengal Viceroy, Nawab Shaista Khan, to take immediate steps for 
chastising tho Mags. With this object in view, Nawab Shaista Khan flrst 
took stops to guard and fortify his southern frontier ont-posts. Ho appoint¬ 
ed an Afghan named Said with 500 rocketeers and musketeers to charge of the 
Noakhali oat-post, Muhammad Sharif, Faujdar of Hughli, with 500 rocketeers, 
1,000 infanfcr y an(1 20 guns to defend tho out-post of Sankrara-Kadah, 
an set Muhammad Beg Abakash and Abul Hassnn with tho Imperial 
war-vessels which lay at Siripur to patrol the river. From Siripur to 
A l imgirnftgar covering a disbauce of twenty-one kroh, an embauked road so 
that it might not be flooded during the rains was also constructed under tho 
Nawab’a order, for military purposes. The Nawab then ordered Abul Hassan 
to biing round Dilawar, zamiudar of Sandip, or to punish him, as the latter 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abul Hassan attacked Sandip and fongbt with 
-n-war, who being hit by an arrow fled to the jungles. Meanwhile, tho 
Ht^ 1 ^ aaeClC ^ Gefc came U P Sandip to render assistance to Dilawar. Abul 
Abul H P re P ar °d to assault tho Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then 
mi , - a8an i "? fc P uraQ ing it, retired to Noakhali. Nawab Shaista Khan, 
ring o his, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunnel ., and 400 
ca\a ry , commanded by Ibn-i- Husain, Superintendent of the Nawarah (Fleet), 

1 Ibrahim Khan was the eldest son of Amir-nl- Umara ‘All Mardan Khun, 
n his father’s death, he was made ^asrari, and snbscquently a 

anj zari. He became Subadar of Kashmir, of Labor, of Behar, and of 
ongal m quick succession. His sons were Zabardast Khun (who chastised 
the rebel Afghan, Ttahim Khin) and Yaqtib Khan (who became Subadar of 
Labor). IIo was recalled from Bengal in 1109 A.H. (ia the 41st year of 
Anrangzeb’s reign), when Shabzadah Muhammad Azim, alias Azimn-Jj-Sban 
Was appointed in his pW (See il -asir-i-Alarngiri, pp. 71 163 and 3S7 an 1 
Muasir-ul-umara, Vol. I, p. 295). The English merchants styled him «th n 
Most famously just and good nabob'* ( aeo Wilson's Earh Annals of th* 
hngltsh xn Bengal Vol. I, i>. 124} as ho m a “ atb the 

ami finally settle at Satanoti (future Calcutta) Tn thTfi"!’ ^ 
Vioeroyalty (.690), after Emperor Auratz^ hft d ttt f 1a '* 
‘general pardon’ to the Eiu'i^h ^ fc year £ raafce< * a 

* . . ... , JhnMl8 * 1 mei ohante, on their making a most- hnttublo 

submissive peutiou, and on their « h 

u i. f T A- rr promising to pay a fine of l?s. 150,000’ 

vSee Hunter s India, Vol. 2, pp. 265-266). 
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(Dacca) and devoted himself to administrative affairs. He tm- 
furled to the oppressed the gates of justice and clemency, and did 


Jamal Khan, Serandaz Khan, Qnramal Khan and Muhammad Beg, to re¬ 
inforce Abul Hassan, to co-operate with the latter and occupy Sandip 
(Sondlp)* and to extirpate its zamindar, Dilawar. Ibn-i-ITusain with this 
rc-inforcement moved up to Noakhali, which is in front of Sandip, and 
halted there with Muhammad Beg,, in order to blockade the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Abul Hassan with others then attacked Sandip, wounded 
and captured Sharif, son of Dilawar, and captured also, after severe fighting, 
Dilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in charge of Manuar, zamindar of Jahangirnagar, and subdued 
Sandip. Nawab Shaista Khan, on getting news of the conquest of Sandip, 
appointed Abdul Karim, brother of Rashid Khan, to the charge of Sandip, 
vdth 200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. The Feringis (Portuguese) were at this 
time siding with the Arrakanese, so Nawab Shaista Khan first took steps 
to detach the Feringis, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of the 
leading Feringis. Some of these letters falling into the hands of Karam 
KibrCa Hag, who with a fleet was in the environs of Sandip, the lattor com¬ 
municated it to the Rajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in the Feringis, 
and ordered that the Feringis should bo deported from Chittagong to Arrakan. 
The Feringis of Chittagong getting Bcent of this set fire to many of tho 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Noakhali in the Mughal dominions. Farhad 
Khan, Commandant of Bhalnah out-post, kept some Feringis with himself, 
and sent their leaders to Nawab Shaista Khitu to Dacca (Jahangirnagar). 
The latter treated them generously. The Nawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his son, Buzurg Umed Khan, oflkhtisas Khan 
Barba,. Sabal Singh Siusudiah, Mianali Khan, Karan Khaji, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Qrdera were sent out to Farhad Khan, Thanadur of Bhalnah, to more up with 
Ibn-i-Husain and Manuar zamindar, with the fleet, and to Mir Mnrtaza, 
Superintendent of Artillery, to join Farhad Khan and to cover the latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Portuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Karaal, sen of the former Rajah of 
Arrakan, who had taken shelter in Dacca in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahfm, 
was also directed to go with Mir Mnrtaza, and to send conciliatory messages to 
the Mag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad Khan and Mir Murtaza proceeded 
by the land route, whilst Jbn-i-Husain. Muhammad Beg, and Manuar proceed¬ 
ed by the river route. These reached (setting oat from Noakhali) j.liana 
Jngdiah, on 16th Raja! ; on the 18fch Kajab, Farhad Khan with his followers 
crossed Finny river (Phan!), arid on the 24th Rajab reached near a tank, 
velw b was one day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the General-in-Chief, Buzurg Umed Khan. The latter on 21st Rajab crossed 
Finny river, and on 23th Rajab reached a point which was 10 kroli distant 
ftom Chittagong, and 8 hroh from Farhad Khun*a encampment. The 
Imperial fleet halted at Domain ah village, which was 20 krol '* from Baaurg 
Umed Khan's encampment. On 27th Raj b, two naval engagements were 
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i allow an ant to bo oppressed. As Emperor Aurangzeb was 
engrossed in fighting for twelve years in the Dakhin with 
Abul Hasan 1 alias Tana Shall, the Ruler of that Province, and’ 
with Siva and Sambha* Mahrattas, rebellious zamindars of 
Sattara, &c., disturbances * broke out in several parts of the Empire 
owing to the Emperor’s protracted absence from his capital. 
In the Subali of Bengal, in the district of Bard wan, Subha' 
Singh, zamindar of Chitwab 4 and Bard all, revolted, whilst' 
Rahim Khan the cut-nosed, who was leader of the Afghans, 
joined the former with a contingent of Afghans. Kishan Rare, 
zamindar of Bai’dwan, 6 who smarted under tbe former’s oppressions 
advanced with his force to encounter him, and was killed. And 
the latter’s wives and children, together with all his effects and 


fought, in which the A rrakanese were defeated. Tho Arrakanese fleet then 
moved up to the Karnnphuli river. Under ordors of Bnzurg Uraed Khan, Mir 
Murtaza cutting down the jungles, and laying down a mad, moved up by laud 
to near the Karanphuli, to re-inforce the Imperial fleet, Bnzurg Umed Khan 
himself similarly moving up. A severe naval engagement took place in the 
Karanphuli river, in which the Mags were crashiugly defeated, anck Bnzurg 
Umed Khan stormed Chittagong fort, captured the Arrakanese fleet, and 
subdued the whole tract of Chittagong, and 132 Arrakanese war-vessels, with 
guns, armaments and elephants, were captured. Emperor Aurangzeb ordered 
Chittagong to bo named Islamabad, and conferred gifts on Nawab Shai.ia 
Khiiu, and raised his son Buzurg Umed Khan to the rank of Hazar^o-Pansudi, 
and Farhad Khau to the rank of Hazar-o-Paneadi, and conferred on Mir 
Murtaz a the title of ‘ Majahid Khan,* and on Ibn-i- Husain the title of 
Muzaffar Khan, and raised Mannar zamindar to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadi, 
1 his conquest of Chittagong took place in the Hth year of Aurangzob’s reign. 
Seo Alamgirttamah , p. 956. 

1 Seo pp. 259, 144, 143, 244, 245, 269, 285, and 309, Maasir-t-Alan* 

girt, 

2 See pp, 142, 211, 319, 832, 308, tfafiiiir-i-Alamyiri. 

& The text does not narn.te another disturbance that hnd previously 
broken out on the Assam frontier. The A» >mcse had attacked the Imperial 
garrison at Gauhati, and killed its Faujdar, named Sved Firtiz Khlu. 
For the purpose of chastising the Assamese, an Imperial expeditionary force 
was sent out by Aurangzeb to Assam (Maasir-i-Al inigiri, p. (54), 

4 Chitwa or Chatwah is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (soo Jan et’s Tr. Vol, 
P- 1H) as a pargana or mahal under Saykar Madarajrt. I have failed to iraco 
Baidha, wh.ioh may be a misprint in the text far Balgarhi, another mahal 
untfei th same Sarkar, or for Bharkondak (v<u*. Bhargodha), a -mahal under 
Sarkar bharifabad (seo Ain , YoL 2, p. 139). 

6 Bardwan appears^ in the Ain (Voi. 2, p. 139) as a mahal under Sarkar 
gharifabad. 
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treasures, were captured, and his son, Jagat Rai, taking to hi., 
heels, fied to Jaliaugii-nagar (Dacca), which was the Viceregal 
capital of Bengal. On hearing of this, Nuru-l-lah Khan , 1 
Faujdar 2 of the Chaklah of Jasar (Jessore), Hugli, Baidwan, and 
Mednipur, who was very opulent and had commercial business, 
and who also held the dignity of a Selihazari, marched out from 
Jasar 8 in order to chastise and subdue the rebels. From the dm 
of the enemy’s march, considering himself unable to stand tlio 
onset, he retired to the fort of Hugli, and sought for help 
from the Christian Dutch of Chuchrah(Chinsnrah). The enemy, 
on getting news of Nurullah’s cowardice, promptly set to besiege 
the fort, and after skirmishes reduced the garrison to straits. 
And that coward, acting on Shaikh S‘adi s conplet: 


“ When you cannot vanquish the enemy by your might, 
You ought to close the gate of disturbance, with largesses,” 


throwing away his treasures and effects, considered it lucky to save 
his own” life. With a nose and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out of the fort; and the fort of Hugli, together with all his 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occurrence of this disaster there was a universal commotion. 
The leading gentry and nobility of the town and suburbs, and 
the merchants and residents of the environs, together with 
their effects, took refuge in Cliuchrak (Ckinsurah), which was a 
place of security. The Dutch leaders sailed up to the foot of 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and armaments, 
and by a shower of cannon-balls, they battered the buildings 
of the fort, and flooded the harvest of numerous lives with the 
torrent of destruction. Subka Singh, not arranging terms of 
peace, fled to Satgaon, close to Hugli, and there, too, not finding 

1 This Nurullah Khan appears to have been subsequently promoted by 
Aurrmgzeb to the post of Deputy Subadar of Orissa (See JUaa»ir-i-Ala»J*r t , 

* Ain, II, says : “ In the same way that His Majesty (Emperor Akbar), 

for the prosperity of the Empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces 
for each Province, so by his rectitude of judgment, &c , ... he apportions se¬ 
veral pargannahs to the care of one of his trusty, just and disinterested ser¬ 
vants, called a Faujdar” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 40). 

$ Apparently, Jessore or Jasar at the time formed the head-quarters 
station of the Sfcughal Faujdar of the Chaklah or Division, including Jessore, 
Hughli, Bard wan, and Mednipur districts. 
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racticable to tarry, retired to Bard wan, and under the lead 
of Itaijum Khan marched thence with his rabble towards Nadia 
and Murshidabad, which was then called Makhsusabad. Amongst 
the women and children of the slain Kishan Ram that were 
captives in the oppressive grip of Subha Singh, the former’s daughter 
was adorned with thu ornaments of beauty and elegance and of 
chastity and modesty. That wretch of a villaiu (Subha Singh) 
plotted to stain the hem of the maiden’s chastity with the filth 
of defilement. As fate would have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
pounce on that maiden, 1 and through seduction of Satan, it stretched 
out its hand towards her. That lion-like maiden with the swiftness 
of the wink of blood-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, cut hhn up 
from below the navel to tire belly, and with the same sharp knife 
cut asunder the thread of her own life. When this world-con¬ 
suming tiro was extinguished, another arose in the person, of 
that villain’s brother, by the name of Himat Siugh. The 
latter also resolved to set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. And Rahim Khan, 
owing to tha streugth of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Rahim Shah, Placing crookedly on the head, of pride the cap 
va oity, and collecting a, large number of low and ignorant 
badmashes , he redoubled the flame of insurrection,* go that from 
Bard wan to Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) on the west of the 
Ganges, half the Province of Bengal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished and tortured. Amongst them, in the environs of 
Murshidabad, there lived an.Imperial officer, named Ne'amat 
Khan, with his family and dependants. .When he refused to 
join Rabim Shah the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to be brought. Seeing the measure of his life full to the 
brim, Neamat Khan prepared to drink out of the cup of martyr¬ 
dom, and advanced to the field. Tauhar Khan, hi, nephew, who 
was as brave as his name implied, spurring on his charger, made a 
brave onset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him iu, 
and from every side attacked him, so that he drank the syrup of 
Martyrdom, and his comrades, one after another, were levelled 


1 Literally, “ Chineso deer.” 

2 This opportunity was utilised by the English for fortifying their now 
settlement in Calcutta—See Wilson’s AnnaU, Vol. II, p. 147. 
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round him. on the bed of annihilation. Neamat Klian, on see* 
ing this, without cuirass and armour, tying a sword to his 
unlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings of the enemy’s force, and, dashing up to the centre, 
inflicted a cut on the head of Rahim Shah. As fate would have 
it, Neamat’s sword striking against the latter’s helmet broke. 
From ferocity of disappointed rage, putting his grip on Rahim’s 
face and seizing his waist with the hand, by sheer strength, 


Neamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Rahim’s chest, and drawing a dagger 
from his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Rahim and did 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim Shah coming up wounded Neamat Khan, by inflicting 
cuts on him with swords and spears, so that lie was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Rahim Shah, recovering life in a way a second 
time, remained unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
Khan to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of fainting. 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to signal for water. 
When the men of Rahim Shah brought a cup of water, his feel¬ 
ings revolted against his drinking it out of their hands, and thus 
with a parched lip he quailed tho goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamindars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
carried this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim Khan, to Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca). Tho Nawab, to whom tho following couplet is 
applicable:— 


41 Although possessed of the strength of a lion, 

In seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword ” 


ovv ing to pusillanimity, said : “ War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s creatures j what necessity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed?” And when from messages and 
110 Ws-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
the Dakhin, an Imperial order was despatched to Zabardast Khan, 
non of Ibrahim Khan, conferring on. him the oftice of Faujdar 1 

i Apparently, Zabardnet Khan was arpoitifeed to the office of Faujdar 
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of the chaklahas of Bard wan, Mednipur, etc., insisting on the 
chastisement of the miscreant enemy, and directing the Nazims 
and Faujdars of the Subahs of Ondh and Allahabad and Beliar, 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they should 
capture him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
that whoever would desert the enemy should be granted security 
of life, and whoever would join the enemy and thereby draw the 
paint of infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. And 
so it came to pass. Shortly after, the Subahdari of Bengal and 
Beliar was conferred on Prince ‘Azvmu-sh-shan, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bengal with a number of the Imperial officers. 1 The 
noblo Khan, named Zabardast Khan, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a fleet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on the charger of war. Rahim Shah, on hear¬ 
ing news of the approach of the Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. Zabardast Khan, mooring bis 
war-vessels alongside the river-hank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in tho shape of Alexander’s wall. 

Ou the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in tho right and left 
wings, in tho centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
artillery in front, he advanced like the wave of tho sea, and struck 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in the ear of Rahim Shah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
Prom the side of the Imperialists, Zabardast Khan ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets and war-rockets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy's 
ranks. 

of the chaJclahs of Jasar, CTagH, Bardwan and Mednipnr, in the place of 
Nurullah Khan, who was appw eu *ty recalled for his pusillanimity. 

- It would appear, like Nurullah, Nawab Ibrahim Khan was aiso recalled 
promptly for exhibition of pusillanimity. The latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 
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They charged with their spears and swords, 

And shed profuse blood on that battle-field. 1 [the infantry, 
From the smoke of gun-waggons and from the dust raised by 
The earth up to the sky became pitchy dark. 

From profuse spilling of blood on that battle-field, 

One roaring sea of crimson was spread. 

The heads of warriors looked Jike ripples therein, 

Their corpses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible carnage, the cowardly Afghans took to their 
heels and Rahim Shall retreated from the field. Zabardast 
Khan, who was strong and agile, became triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Afghans like cattle to their tents. 
For three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blaze. Towards 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of the wind, and 
owing to terrible exertion and fatigue, the cavalry had to give up the 
chase. So the victors withdrew their hands from the work of blazing 
the fire of warfare and encamped on the battle-field, and set about 
washing, and burying the dead, and nursing and dressing the 
wounded. They passed the night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards and night-patrols. Next morning when 
the King of the East, 2 riding on a blue charger 5 and suspending 
the dagger of rays, advanced on the plain of the celestial sphere, 
the darkness ot the hosts of night and the troops of stars became 
effaced, nay extinguished, by its one onset; and again triumphantly 
seeking vengeance, the victors set about setting their forces in 
battle-array. On the approach of the two armies, they charged 
with their spears, swords, and daggers. The Imperialists tying the 
girdle of devotion and self-sacrifice to the waist of their lives, 
engaged in killing the insurgents, and piled up a heap from the 
slain. And after two hours’ fighting the Afghan force was once 
again shattered, Rahim Shah, stooping to the disgrace of flight, 
fled, and in a hapless state took the route to Mnrshidabad, 
Zabardast Khan to a distance of one farsakJk rode forward, beat 
and chased the enemy, captured and slew a large number of the 
rebels, and capturing their treasures, effects, armaments and horses, 

1 This battle waa fought near Bhagwangalah- Soe Stewart’s Bengal and 
Wilson's Annale, Vol. I, p. 149. 

9 That is, the bud. 

8 That is, the sky. 
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triumphantly returned to his own camp. Ho then made a gift of 
the booty to the soldiers, according to their rank, and did not 
spare himself in winning their hearts. I 4 or three days he halted 
there, and looked after the nursing of the wounded. For the pur¬ 
pose of effectually blockading the passages, and cuting off the 
enemy’s supplies he despatched stringent orders to the zatnindars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, together 
with the more precious goods aud spoils, to Jahangirnngar (Dacca), 
and detailed scouts in all directions for ascertaining the where¬ 
abouts of those who had fled. Rahim Shah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Mur§hidabad, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Rallying round some of bis 
vanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horses and arvts and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an anny, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast Khan, 1 on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle-field, advanced i pursuit 
of the enemy towards Murshidabad. In the meantime, the zamin - 
dars of the vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists After 
inarching several stages, Zabardast Khan encamped on the east 
side of the plain. Rahim Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwan. Zabardast Khan hotly chased him and gave him no rest. 


VICE ROYALTY OF &HAHZADAH WALAGLHAR 
MUHAMMAD C AZIMU-§H-§HAN AND THE 
FALL OF RAHIM* KHlN. 

As related before, * ghabzadah Walagahar Muhammad 
*Azimu-s]i-Shan, ft son of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah, 

1 Zabardast was the eldest sou of Ibrahim Khan, son of All Marten 
Kirin Zabardast Khan rose subsequently to the officio of Subadar of OiHlh 
and Vjir.ir, and also to the rank of a Chaharkazari. IRr groat service was 
tho defeat of the Afghan insurgents led by Rahim glum, during the Vice 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim Khan, in Bengal (See Maasir-uUUmara> 

1 Vol ih, p. 300, and also Maasir-i-Alatngtri, pp. 397 and 497). 

8 “Rahim Shan” ia misprinted in the Persian printed text as “ Ibrahim 

Khan ” 

S Prince Muhammad*Azim a'iua Azimii-sh.gban was a son of Anr.mgzeb & 
S on, Muhammad Mnazzam Bahadur §hali, by tho latter’s wife, « ho waa 

| . 
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Khilat, together with a jewell¬ 
ed sword, a high Mansab and the Insignia of the Maid 1 Order, and 
was appointed Subadar of Bengal and Behar. 

For the chastisement of the rebels, he started from the Dakhin 
with his two sons, named Sultan Karimuddin and Muhammad 
Farukh Sir for the Subali of Behar, and swiftly arrived in Behar 
via Subali Oudh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Royal mandates, 
as potent as God’s decrees, summoning to his presence the Zarain- 
dars, ‘Amils, and Jagirdars. These appeared in His Highness’ 
presence with tributes and gifts, and were recipients of valuable 
Khillats according to their respective ranks. And attending to 
the administration of the State affairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entrusted to honest Diwans and thrifty Karhuns , and 
Tahsildars were appointed to charges of Circles and Mahals. 

All of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast Khan and of 
the defeat of Raljtim Shah arrived through the medium of news¬ 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victory and triumph that was 
worthy of himself might be angled by another, who would go in 
for reward on account of good services, and fearing that Zabardast 
Khan, who was a grandson of Nawab ‘Alimardan Khan,* in recogni- 

a daughter of Rup Singh Rathor. He was born on tho 6tli Jatnadi-nl-Awal, 
1074 A.H. (in the Stli year of Aurangzeb’s reign). (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri , 
p. 49). Ho married in 1089 A.H. (in tho 2iet year of Aurangzeb’s reign) a 
daughter of Kerat Singh, who received as jihaz or dower Rs. 63,000, jewel¬ 
leries, ' mepalki , five diilis with embroidered and jewelled pillows. (See Maasir- 
i-Alamgtrri, p. 167). He married in tho 36th year of Aurangzeb’s reign 
(1103 A.H.) a daughter of Ruh-Allah Khan ( Maasir-i-Alamyiri , p. 347). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 41sfc year of Aurangzeb’s reign), he succeeded to the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, including Kuch Behar, in succession to Ibrahim Khan. 
(See Man.sird-Alav girt, p. 387). In 1114 A.H., Behar was added to Ins Bengal 
Viceroyalty ( Maasird-Alarngiri , p. 470). 

A The Order of the Maid was one of ihe most Exalted Orders founded 
under the Mughal regimd in India. 

9 ‘Ail Mardan Khan Axnir-ul-Umara rendered important services to the 
Htat-o in the* reign of Shah Jahan, and rose to the offices of Subadar of 
KamshTr and the Punjab and to the rauk of a Hafthviri. In 1050 A.H., he 
became S ibadar of Kabul, and alp': rmbsequently received the title of Amir- 
til-Uffiara. In 105G A.H., he invaded Balkh and Badakhshau and partially 
aabjugated those tracts. Subsequently ho became again Subadar of Lahore, 

In 1067 A.H. he died, and was juried at Lahore. His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforward ness in conduct, firm loyalty, and sincerity combined with 
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such valuable services, might be invested with the office of 
Subahdarof Bengal, the ambitious Shahzadah, moving from Subah 
Behar, swiftly marched to Rajmahal, and spurring his horse for the 
chastisement of the rebels advanced with his large forco to Bard wan. 
The Prince ignored Zabardast Khan’s services, and failed to bestow 
on him a single word of praise or encouragement. The aforesaid 
^khan, becoming depressed by the apathy of the Shahzadah, and 
linding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for the power of the Shahzadah, he struck the kettle¬ 
drum of march, and took the route to the Dakhin. Rahim Shall 
who, from fear of the fury of that lion of the forest of warfare, had 
been hiding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the mouse 
and the serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought back water 
mto the rivulet of his ambition, and triumphantly made incursions 
on the frontiers of Bardwan, Hugli, and Nadia. Pillaging the in¬ 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it a den 
°f wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After the 
departure of Zabardast Khan the Prince, with great self-reliance, 
despatched mandates and orders to Jabangirnagar (Dacca) for 
conciliating and reassuring the Zamindars and Faujdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marching from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), 
advanced stage by stage, studying tlie convenience of his troops, 
bhe ‘Amils, Faujdars, and zamindars, with appropriate contingent:* 
drawn from their respective mahals, presented themselves before 
the Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in bis 
Hoyal Progress. The ill-fated Ral?im Shah, fancying the news of 
the approach of the Prince to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
*he approach of the Royal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
he hurriedly and anxiousl} r concentrated his Afghan levies who were 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
°f tho summit of the Empire, earing not for that flock of sparrows, 


bravery, soon gave him an unique position amongst the Imperial officers of 
hfo day, and he enjoyed the full co-. fideuce of his sovereign, who used fc" call 
him u Tar Ofadar ” or the ' faithful fliend.” 

His important public works were (i) r.} ie irrigation of a large canal 
joining the rivra' Ravi ifcli Lahoie city ; ^2) the establishment of a splendid 
Public garden called “ §hj*!amar’’ together with aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
hnmtains, on the banks of that canal* close to Lahore. (See Maaairitl-Uinara, 
Voi. II, p . 807), 
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„„„ ^db unhesitatingly, without baggage and paraphernalia) 
pitched bis camp iu the outskirts of Bardwan. There the Prince 
suspended the royal pearl of salutary advice to the ear of that con¬ 
temptible prevaricator, promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That dissembler 
treated the bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly ns 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is, apparently he shewed signs of submission, but m reality, lie 
sowed the thorn of rebellion and dissimulation in the field of his 
heart. He besought to his assistance Khwajah Anwar, elder brother 
of Khwajah ‘A?am, 1 who was a high officer and a boon companion o^ 

the Prince, and in fact the latter’s prime-minister, and represented 
that in case the Hhwajah came and promised on oatl.s ar.d re-assured 
Ids mind, next morning ho would proceed m li.s company to the 
Prince’s presence, to sue for pardon for misdemeanour. Thegmleless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assent.ng to h.fl request, 
ordered the above Khwajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Rahim Shah’s camp, and instructed him to reassure the latter and 
to fetch him to the Royal Darbar to publicly avow submission. 
Next morning the abovementioued Khwajah, following the order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
fnw relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Ra.hm 
=!hah he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-out Hiding his armed Afghan soldiors in his tent, Rufina 

Shah was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
To door of wiles and softness, he requested that the Khwajah should 
outer his camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the hre of 
tho reptile, the above Khwajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promise j summoned out Rafiim Shah. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
, i ml( |(hiulv Rahim 81)&b with an armed force sallied 
... -.* «< 

From wounds of the tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the straw, ffiiwajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return withou ac- 


1 Khwaiah A?am came to Agra from Badakfcghan, and subsequently 

-7/ - ; 8 ^ 

~*—* iti the with 

Nadir M and died in H&* A ,J * 
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fplishing the object of liis mission. Rahim Shah, advancing 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encounter him, 
Khwajah Arnvar gallantly and bravely fought, and made heroic 
exertions, but being covered with mortal wounds, fell together wi*h 
a number of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Afghans with swords rushed out and attacked the Royal camp 
of the Prince. 


When that scion of the Imperial family 
Behold perfidy in that prevaricator, 

Aud also in regard to the condition of Khwajah Anwar, 

News arrived that his head had beon severed from his body ; 
His face became cherry from rage, 

Ho called for arms from the armour-bearer. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 
head, 

From head to foot ho became a figure of iron. 

He suspended an adanmniiue sword, 

And placed tightly a dagger in his waist. 

He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder, 

And placed a shining spoar in his hand. 

Ho hung a quiver from his waist, 

And tlirevv round the shoulder a Kaianian how. 1 
Ho tiud a noose to the top of his howdah , 

And clutched with the hand m iron mace. • 

Ho gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near the Royal touts' 

At his order, the battle-seeking army 
If locked in towards the Prince. 

When tho Prince mounted his elephant, 

Ho looked like the sun on a mountain. 

The kettledrum of battle was struck, and tlm army m ved. 
Like the river waving* 

lio advanced to tho field ami raised aloft his standard, 

And boldly sot himself to put his troops in array. 

He arranged his centre and wings : 

Tho right and left wings, the rear aud the van. 

t The old Kaianian sovereigns of Persia or Iran were capital Archers 
and marksmen. Their bows were famous for rtuige and pruipKio r shot. 
Beo Namo.'.-Kh usuiun, p, 44, for an Ruoouufc of !■; unman Kings. 

31 
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lining number of His force, and irom 

the Imperial prestige, 

The world quaked with terror. 

He rode up tp the battle-field, 

But was dilatory in delivering an assault. 

When the battle-field was Arranged, and the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry, like the men at chess, were set in their proper places, 
Rahim Shah made a hostile Hank movement, and fought gallantly. 
A number of Afghan troopers clad in cuirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped right through the ranks of 
the Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shouting out “ Azimu-sh-Shan.” Attacking the Eoyal elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final obockma e. 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fled. Thus the thread of the arrangement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Rahim Shah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Prince’s elephant. At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent daring, Hamid Khan Quraishi, 1 who was standing 
at a short distance, spurred on his charger like an arrow shot from 
its bow, attacked Rahim Shah, and said, “ Villain, I am Azram-di- 
Shan.” Promptly discharging a rock-piercing arrow from his 
quiver, ho pierced Rahim Shah on the chest. 


Ho pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew oat his Khadang • arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather, 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow-notch was shot to take aim, 

It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon, 

Piercing right through his breast, 

It figured like the balance from weight. 

In quick succession Hamid Khan shot other arrows at the 
•neck of Rafiim Shah’s horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Rahim Shah, owing to two mortal wouuds on the breast, was 

1 He was a son of Daud Klian QurasU. See n. ante and j>. 37 Maater-ul- 

Tr 'Tnad'W is the white poplar tree of which arrows and bows are 
prepared. 
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to the ground. Hamid Khan with great agility sprang 
down from his horse, and sat upon Rahim Shah’s chest, and sever- 
J ng the villain's head from his body whirled it round on a spear. 
At the sight of this, the cowardly Afghan soldiery faltered and fled, 
whilst the standards of those insolent villains were turned upside 
down. The zephyr of triumph and victory once again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial banners, and the Imperial band of victory and 
triumph struck up loudly, whilst cries of u Allah, Allah ” resounded 
from the earth to the sky. The cavalry of the victorious Imperial 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the food of 
the crocodile of blood-drinking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered off, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty aud numerous captives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
aud victory, entered Bardwan, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim 1 Saqqa. Making votive offering?, 
the Prince entered the citadol, and sent a congratulatory message 
°u this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops for 
ohastisiug the adherents and abettors of the miscreant Afghans. 
^ herever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
oaptured and slaughtered, and in a short time the districts of 
Bardwan, Hugli, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of the defilement 
caused by the Af gh an raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
the ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jag at 
Bai, son of Kishan Ram, the slain Zaraindar of Bardwan, was in¬ 
vested with the khilat of the hereditary Zamindari of hiforefathers, 
•fu a similar way, other Zamindars of that tract who had been 
°Ppressed and banished by the Afghans, were rc-assured by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re installed in their hereditary 
ranks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of the Kba^ah 
Mahals (crown lands) and of Jagirs, these commenced making collec¬ 
tions of rent; whilst the holders of Tiynls* and ‘Aimaks and 


1 In Stewart, "Bahrain.” He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, bnfc 
I have not been able to get details of bis career. 

s^Xiyals” or “Tuyuls and “Jagirs" are corresponding terms, and 
8j *guify the same class of land-tenure. These were conferred for a specified 
titne on Mansabdurs in lieu of salaries, and also on others by way of rev d 
during lifetime or a fixed period. In the early Mnghal period, the word 
“t-iyal” is frequently mentioned, but it frequently gives way to the word 
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Altamghaa re-entered into (be possession of their respective mahals. 
Hamid Khan Quraishi, in recognition of his gallantry was re¬ 
warded by the Emperor with theadvaneementof his mansab,with the 
bestowal of the title of Sham shir Khan Bahadur, and with (lie office 
of Faujdar of Siiliat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (?). And the other offi- 
cers of the Prince, who had rendered good services, according to 
the measure of their services, arid according to their ranks, were 
honoured with mansabs and dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of Bard wan, which contained the Residency of the Faujdars 
of that district, laid the foundations of buildings, and erected a 
Cathedral mosque. And in Hugli, he founded Shabganj, 1 alias 

Jagir, from Akbar’s time. In the time of Sher Shah, the Afghan king, the 
word Jagir is also frequently used. In the Ghorian, Khilji and lughlak 
period*, the word ‘ fqfca,’ corresponding to ‘Jagir,’ is frequently used. (See 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Tarikhi Firuz Shahi, and Afn-i-Akbari, Yol. I, p. 270). 

Besides the “ Jagirs ” or “ Iqtas ” or “ tiyuls,” there was another class 
of land-tenures which were conferred for benevolent purposes, were hereditary 
(unlike Ja rs), and free from revenue and cesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military or other services. These before Mughal times wero called milk, 
Tnadad-i-mash , ayema and altamghah , but were denominated in Mughal times 
by the Ofraghtai word “Sa> urghal.” An officer called Sadr-i-Jalian, or Adminis¬ 
trator-General, was in charge of these Sayurghals. These were conferred on the 
following four c lasses of persons : (1) On enquirers after wisdom who have 

withdrawn from worldly occupations and make no difference between night and 
day in searching after knowledge” ; (2) on such as practise self-denial and have 
renounced society of men; (3) on such as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry; (4) on honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of knowledge are unable t<? take up a profession.” (See Tarikh-i-Firuz 
Shrlhl, pp. 353, 382, and 658, and Aln-i-Akbari, Yol. I, pp. 268, 270, 271, 
272). 

Sher §hah was very liberal in conferring these aimahs and altamghas , 
which, however, were considerably resumed by Akbar who, on account of his 
hatred of the Ulamn, deprived them of their madad-i-mash lands, and 
banished most of them to Bengal. (See note in Ain-i-Akhari tl Vol. I, p. 270, 
and Badadoni, Yol. II, pp. 274.. 276, 279). ^ 

Altamgha, a Turkish word, meant a 1 red royal seal or stamp * and also a 
‘royal grant/’ of rent-free tenure, which was perpetual, hereditary,, and 
transferable. (See Ain, Vol. IT, p. 67 n). In founding this .system of Saynr 
gka 18 or Altamghas, the Masulman Rulers wero actuated by $ desire to per. 
peluate the fchreo aristocracies of birth, of character, and of intellect. 
Caro was taken to also maintain more or leus .permanently the fourth 
aristocracy of wealth, as the Zamindaifc under Mughal Emperors were more 
or less permanent qu n “-state funetionam 


Shahganj town Jies between Ban *;,aria and Hnghli towns. 
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and named ifc after liimself. And lie extended the 
scope °of the Bayer taxes that had hitherto been levied only on 
wares and silk-stuffs. And he levied customs-duties, in the shape 
of tax, 1 at the rate of 2.\ percent, on the goods of Musalmans, and 
5 per cent, on the goods of Hindus and Christians * He held m 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and the noble ; andni the 
society of the nobility and the gentry, he discussed tie surjects 
of Theology, Casuistry, Traditions, poetical works of Maulana 
Rum 8 (God’s mercy be on him), and History. He shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted liimse 
to promote the welfare of the realm. One day lie sent Sultan 
Karlmu-d-dln and Muhammad Farukh-sir to invite o\ei Sn i 
Baizid* who was the most glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta¬ 
tion of “ Salam Alaekum.” Sultan Karimu-d-din, assuming the 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond , but Farukh-sir walking 


§L 


X was at Hughli in 1887, I saw at Shahganj an old dilapidated mosquo 
wliich was said to have been erected by Prince Azimush-Shnn. 

1 This is another saint of Bardwan, the details of whose career are 

unknown to me. 

S There is nothing to wonder at in this, for one finds the same invidious 
distinction in a more accentuated form was observed by another European 
Christian community in the 16th and 17th centuries. “ Moslems were to pay 
duty on all Merchandise. Portuguese were to be exempt.” (See Hunters 
History of British India, Vol. T, p. 115). 

8 Maulana Bum is the renowned Mystic or Sufi Persian poet. His name 
was Manlana ,Taltaln-d-din. Ho was horn at Balkh in 004 A.II., and died 
in 672 A.H. He was a great saint. His Mamavi is a storehouse of spirit. 
Hal treasures, and has well been described thus 




c/-) ) d o 1 / 

c " keynote to his teachings, which farther inoulcftted 

e?Sne ‘ efraut sense of Divine presence in all human actions* 
the cultivation of a constant sens» r 

For instance, he says *. 

i ; u aW 4jj| * 


Again: — 

aU| 


4 Tho word used is “ tamffha.” “ In every Kingdom, Government taxes 
the property of the subject over and above the land-revenue, ami this they 
call Tamgha.’’ (See Mn-i-Akban, Vol. I I p. 57). 



up barefooted, stood respectfully and after offering salutations 
communicated Lis father’s message. The saint, being pleased 
with the courteous behaviour of Farukh-sir, took the latter by the 
hand, and said: “ Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan,” 

and he offered prayer for Farukh-sir. The arrow of the saint’s 
prayer reached the butt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Farukh-sir, what the sire desired 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet‘Azimu- 
sh-Shan, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
Saint’s prayer for the attainment of the object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said : “ What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Farukh-sir, and now the discharged arrow cannot be 
recalled.” Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
hia own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Qhaklah of Bard wan, Hugli, HijJi, and Midnipur, &c., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war-vessels, constructed by Shah 
Shuja, towards Jahangirnagar (Dacca). After arrival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like prac¬ 
tices of Sauda-i-Khas and Sauda-i-‘Am, and the wearing of saffron- 
coloured red clothes at the time of the Holi , which is the Naurpz 
or Hew Year of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news-writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the latter was annoyed. 1 The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows: “A Saffron-coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venerablo age verging on forty-Bix years; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !” In regaid to Sozida-i-^has 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it: u What propriety is there in 

1 Anrangzeb’s pen was as much dreaded as his sword. -As a writer of 
caustic and terse letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpass 
Aurangzeb. He was in the habit of constantly writing D.-O. letters to his 
officers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Anrangzob’s caustic sarcasm, might tarn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I l ave not been able to convey its full relish in this English 
dressing. X quote* the original Persian : — 
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mg public oppression Sa7ida-i-Khas , and what connection has 
Saudcd-i-Khas with Sauda-i-'Am ? 


Those who purchase—sell ; 

We neither purchase nor sell.” 

And by way of censure, to serve as a deterrent, the 
‘mperorreduced the Prince’s mansab by 500. The meanings 
0f Sauda-i-Khns and Sauda-i-'Am are as follows : “All the goods 
which arrived on board the mercantile ships at the port of Chafgaon 
t O hi t tagong), &c., were bought upon behalf of the Prince, 8 and were 
> jled Sauda-i-Khas ; afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
, / me, ' c ’| laut9 of fcllis country, when they were called Sauda-i- 
en the news-letter containing the Emperor’s signature 
came to be perused by the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore- 
8 '»d trade. The Emperor Aurangzeb appointed Mirza Hadi to the 
« ice of Diwan of the Province of Bengal, after bestowing on 
m the title of Kar lalab Khan. The Mirza was a saga- 
t *ous man, and an officer of honesty and integrity. He had 
a-ready held tho office of Diwan of the Sabah of Orissa. In 
several Mahals pertaining to Orissa he had effected retrenchments 
expenditure, and had thus become prominent amongst the 
raperial officials. He was held matchless in probity and rectitude 
01 purpose. Rendering emiuent services, in periods of siege and 
'' ar, he had got into the good graces of Bmperor Aurangzeb. At 
that period, the reins of tho administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, (ho power over tho assessment and collection of 
Revenue, and payments into and disbursements from tho Imperial 
treasury lay in the hands of the Diwan of the Subah. Tho Nn- 
had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
* critical affairs, such as the repression and chastisement of the 
r( ffractoiy and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants* .Except with regard to the Jagirs attached to tii j Nizamat 
ai} d personal Mansabs and presents, the Nazim had no power to 

1 The reader might note that there ia a pun here on the word * muda * 
v bieh in Persian means both ‘ trade’ and ‘ madness.’ 

8 “ Azimu-sh-Bhan was lazy and covetous. He was ready to concede any- 
ting f or tt sufficient bribe.” In July 1698, for the sum of Rs. 16.000, tho 
^giish were permitted by $e Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
y r, *ght of renting the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Gobindpur. 
(^ee Wilson’s Annals , Yob I, P- 150). 
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'-Trtiddle with the Imperial reveuue. Both the Nazim aucl the Diwin 
were guided in the administration of the affairs of the Snhah by a 
Procedure Code 1 that was issued year after year by the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted to deviate from, or infringe, them 
by a hair-breadth. Ear Talab Khan, being appointed by Emperor 
to be Dnvan of the Subab of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnngar 
(Dacca). After waiting on the Prince, he devoted himself to the 
administration of the fiscal affairs. And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the Treasury being in charge of the above- 
mentioned Khan, the Prince’s control over the income and expendi¬ 
ture ceased. The abovementioned Khan, finding that the country 
was without thorns, and fertile and rich, commenced re-assessment 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Parganah 
and Chalclah and Sarkar. And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one Kror of rupees to 
the Emperor, and prepared a complete Revenue-roll of the Khalsah 
raahals (crown lands) and of the Jagirs. In former times, owing to 
the badness of the climate of Bengal, the higher officers did not 
care to seek for service in this Province, as they fancied it not 
only fatal to human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diwans, by way of inducement, con- 
*.*1 numerous Juans in Bengal on the Bengal Man?aclars. In 
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and this scheme met with the Empevov’s approval. The Khan 1 
thereon resumed' all Jagirs in Bengal, together with their sair 
revenues, save and except such as pertained to the Nizaniat and 
the* Diw&m,* and allotted in lieu thereof Jagirs to the Bengal 
mansabdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was comparatively worse, 
poorer, more sterile, and less fertile. By this ingenious stroke of 
policy, the Khan effected a big surplus in the Bengal revenue ter 
the credit of’ the Emperor, and squeezed'out the protits from the 
Bengal Zataindars and Jagirdars. And by minute attention to 
details, ho effected considerable retrenchments under the several 
Heads of the Public Expenditure. Year after year, he enhanced the 
Revenue-assessments of the Subah, and thus became the re¬ 
cipient of Imperial favours. When tko Prince (‘Azimu-sh-ShanV 
found his control over the Bengal revenue diminished, he was con¬ 
stantly in a bad humour. Besides, tlie rewards which the Khan 
deceived for his good services from the Emperor woighed as thorns of 
envy on the heart of the Prince, and kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
The Prince schemed to kill the Khan, but failed in bis aim. 
Tko Prince won over to his side the Commander of Naqdi troops 

the terra* however, was also used in the times of Sher SJHiah. The leading 
Mun?abdars wore either Provincial Governors or Generals in the Army, 
whilst other Mansabdars hold Jagirs. Those Mansabdars sometimes held 
Man?ab (or ofKoe) in one Province or §ubah, and Jagir lands in another. 
(Hoc Jhi-i~Akbari, Vol I, pp. 241-242, Bloohmnnil's trails.) 

l Revenue from land was called Khiraj. Jaziayah was capitation tax 
Jeviod from non-Moslem subjects in exchange for protection afforded, at the 
fate of “ 4S derhams for poisons of condition, 24 derhams for thoso of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class.’ , Over and above the land-revenno, 
taxes on properties were called “ Tamgfat” Imports on manufactures of 
respectable kinds were called Jihat, and the remainder Sair Jihat. Sair in its 
original purport, meaut “ walking/' * moving/ or ‘unstable/ and so camo to 
denote all unstable sources of state revenue (barring land-revenue or Khiraj 
which was stable), such ns customs, transit duties, market-tax. (See Vol. IT, 
Pp. 57 aud 58 and p. 66, fib•i-Akbari, for a list of Sair taxes abolished by 
Einporor Akbar). 

8 Jagirs were conferred on Mansabdars for military service, and on 
others they* were conferred without requiring military service. Before 
Mughal times tho word “Iq^” corresponding to “Jagir” is frequently met 
With in the Tubaqat-i-Nft?iri as a " in the Tankh-UFinm Shu id. But 
in histories of the Mughal period, the word ‘Iqta’ is seldom met with, and 
is replaced by tho word Jagin 111 Ak bar’ time, an officer called Diwnn-i- 
Jagiror Superintendent of Jagh* was maintained. (See-ha, Vol. I, p, 261). 

32 
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.parried Abdul Wahed and the Naqdi Contingent under the 
by lidding out promises of rewards and increase in pay. Tlieso 
naqdi troops were old Imperial servants. From pride of tbeii 
strength and from confidence in their number, they did not truckle 
to the Nazim or Diwan of Dacca, and much less to others. 
From their conceit of being dexterous swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
bravado,' they were widely known. These naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the Khan when opportunity might offer, under 
tko pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicke 
Contingent at the instigation of the Prince were on the look-out 
for an opportunity to kill the Khan. The Khan adopting precau¬ 
tionary measures, always carried in his retinue an escort of 
armed troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darbar. One day, however, early of a morning, he 
rode out unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way, a 
corps of naqdis, under pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in round the Khan. The latter, displaying great 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the originator of this disturbance was the Prince, he in fury and 
ra^e proceeded to the latter. Discarding all official decorum, 
in°an avenging mood, he placed his hand on his dagger, and sat 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added : “ This not was duo to 

V our instigation, desist from this course, or else at this moment 
j will take your life aud give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s resentment he trembled 
like the aspen. Summoning Abdul Wahed with his corps, the 
Prince publicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the Sian by display of courtesy and 
affability. The Khan, being freed from anxiety arising from ie 
heetilit/of hi., enemies, proceeded .0 the 
tile account ot »,« troops, levied then• W 
and paving them off cashiered them. And lie sent the Jimpcior 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same both m 1 1 


l These na H di troops appear td$e a class of AkaH troops who received 
their pay in cash from the Imperial treasury, and were reckoned im 

of the Htnperor. They constituted an Imperial Contingent ot troops 

8Cr -T md in Pro^cial capitals, and were thoroughly independent o the 
- — «•-*«“•* * (s " 
'Jkbari, Vol. I, PP- 219 and 2il) ‘ 
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Court-Record as well as in the News-sheet . 1 Ho also submitted 
to the Emperor a Proceeding signed by the leaders of the riot, 
together with his own Report. Fearing the ill-humour of the 
Prince, the Khan resolved to keep himself aloof from the 
former, and to stay at a safe distance from him. After much 
deliberation and consultation, ho fixed on the excellent site of 
Maldhsusabad, where news of all the four quarters of the Sabah, 
could be easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was situate in the centre of the important places of the 
Subah. It had on the north-west the chahldk of Akbarnagar 
(Rajmalial) and the passes of Sakrigali and Tilingadhi, the 
‘ Key ’ to Bengal, on the south-west, Birbhura, Pacliit and 
Bishanpur, the road to Jharkaud, and the forests and hilly passes 
for the ingress and egress of free-booters and armies from the 
Daklrin and Hindustan, on the south-east, the chalddh of Bard wan, 
the road to Orissa, and Hughli and Hijli (ports for the arrival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the chalddhs of Jasar 
(Jessore) and Bhusnah, and on the east the chalddh of Jabanglr- 
nagar (Dacca), which then constituted the Viceregal Capital of 
this Subah, and to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagong, and Silhat and Rangamati, and on the 
north, the qjbaklahs of Ghorfvghat and Rangpur and Kuch Behar. 
The above mentioned Khan, without taking permission from the 
Prince, migrated to Makhsusabad with the officers of Zamindars 
and Qanungos and Revenue officials in charge of crown-lands, and 
settled down there. But when tlio news of the disturbance created 
by the naqdis reached the Emperor in the Dakhiu through tlio 


1 The terms need are “Waqmb’* and “ Sawanih.’* The Mnghal Emperors 
maintained a Special Intelligence Department. In every Provincial capital 
and important centre, two special functionaries were maintained by the 
Mughal Emperors, one called “ Sawanih-navis” and the other “ Waqiah- 
navis.” These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the local officials. 
The duties of both these functionaries were to daily record and send news to 
th 0 Emperor of all that transpired in local centres, and as they worked 
independently of one another, the report of intelligence sent by one checked 
that of the other. The 4 ‘ Waqifth-navia ” was an official Court-Recorder, 
whilst tlio " Sawanih-llav^8 ,, w as an official General Intelligence-giver. 
(See Aht-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, PP- anc * 259.) The object in keeping up 
these functionaries was that the Emperor at Delhi might 4 * be informed daily 
of all that transpired throughout hia Empire, and also that wefcive servant:? 
might work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be hold in check," 
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: ^ m of News-letters and. Court-records, and through the TtJp*#-' 
“ of Ear Tslab Khan containing denunciation of the Prince, an ..rape- 
rial edict couched in threatening language was addressed to the 
Prince to the following effect: “ Knr Talab Khan is an officer of the 
Emperor; in case a hair-breadth injury, m person or proper y, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on you, my boy. Am 
peremptory orders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
that the Prince should quit Bengal and withdraw to Behar. 
Leaving Snrbaland Khan > with Sultan Farukh-sir as Ins Deputy in 
Bengal" the Prince with Sultan Karimu-d-dm, his household 
attendants and bodyguard set out from Jahangirnagar ™d *eftc i- 
ed Mnngir (Mongbyr). Finding there the elegant white aud black 
marble edifices » built by Shah Shuja to be in a dilapidated condn 
' tion, and seeing that a heavy outlay would be needed to se> the 
in order, he did not like to fix his quarters there. And prefeu g 
the climate of Patna, which is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters there. With the Emperor s sanction he 
improved that city, named it ‘Azimabad after himself and built 

there a fort with a strong rampart. Ear Talab Khan, at Maldisu- 
sated, after the lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and started for the Imperial Camp.® And preparing the 
Revenue- Assessment papers, the Revenue-Roll, the estate Ledgers, 
and the Cash-Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the Sabah, 
he desired Darab Narain, the Qanfmgo of the §ubah of Bengal, to 
pi ,, n them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
Urn Accounts relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the countrv were not passed by the Imperial Central Diwan, 
unless they bore the signatures of Qanungos, that muteb, evens 
and shortsighted fool refused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
Cor three laics of rupees on account of his fees as a Qauttngo 
were satisfied. The KL>au under stress of necessity promised to 

. Subsequently in 1709, this Sarbaland Khan, whilst in temporary charge 
of Bew’-d, received a bribe of Bs. 45,000 from the Hngliah mwihant^and 
gran Jl hem freedom of trade in Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. (See Wilsons 

truco ^-liese rained white and black marble edifices was found 
by me at Mfingir (Monghyr) when I was there in the years 1893,1894, or 

8 Kmperor Anrangzeb was at this time in u, o Bakhin busy writing 
oq.iMHt the Musulman Kingdoms of Co-fcoadab, Ahnnduagsr and ttij-te* 
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pay one laic of rupees on his return from the Emperor, but 
Darab Narain would not accept this arrangement, and withheld 
his signature. But Jinarain Qanungo, who was a Joint-Qanungo L 
with ° Darab Narain, using foresight, signed the Accounts. 
Regardless of tho hostility of the Prince, and regardless of 
the refusal of Darab Narnia to sign the Account-papers, 
the .Khan started for tho Imperial Camp, presented gifts 
and tributes of Bengal to the Emperor and to the Yizicr and 
other Imperial Ministers, and also paid to the Emperor the 
Revenue-balances and profits of the Jagirs. And making over tho 
Account-papers of the Subah to the Mastaufi* and to the Diwan-i- 

also n gainst the Mahratta froe-booters. Auraugzeb, with all his political saga¬ 
city, committed a grievous mistake of policy by supplanting these Musalmnu 
States, as these bad hitherto effectually curbed Mahratta and o r her out si e 
ambition, and kept in order all disturbing elements in the Dakhin. Their 
political effaceraent resulted in letting loose a number of Mahratta free -hooters 
and other adventurers that hod hitherto had no political existence, and hastened 
tho growth of the Mahratta Confederacy that later on in a great measure, 
coupled with other forces, distracted the Great Mughal Empire, by use of a 
liberal and statesman-like policy, Aarangzob might have federated those 
Musiilmun States iu the South into Imperial fondatories, and thus converted 
them into strong and loyal bulwarks of tho Mughal Empire. But fanaticism 
this matter (see MaasirA-Alamgii'i, which explains that this policy of re¬ 
pression was adopted by Aurangzob, by reason of certain religious innovations 
Glab were in force iu those Stntes) fatally clouded tho otherwise clear political 
vi 9‘ou Q f this Great Mughal Emperor, to the lasting detriment of the Indo- 
Ifioalom Common- wealth. 

1 The Qanungo “was an officer in each district acquainted with its 

‘•'“stems ami land-tenures and whoso appointment was usually hereditary. He 
Reived reports from tho ratwari* .land-stewards) of new cases of alhmoa 
ai .'d diluvion, sales, louses, gifts of land, etc. (See Ain-i <, -> 

Over tho district Qanungo*, there was a Provincial Qanimgo as the M 
Pirates. (S„ e also p. 66. Vol. II, iH-i-Akban, which sets forth functions 
emoluments of Patwaris, Qanungos, Shiqdar, Karkune, and « 

In the Ai^Akbari {Vol. H, P- «» ** *■ ‘ fc W *; 8 th * dttty ° ? 

U, « Bctmi or Accountant, “at the year’s end, When the time of revenue- 

Elections had dosed, to record the balances due, and deliver the record 
tho 0.,(lector, and forward a copy to tho Royal Court.’ 1 It would seem from 
lllQ text tiie same,dur.y in regard to the entire Subah had to be performed by 
th ” Provincial Diwan and the Provincial Qanungo. 

2 These important fwO&Oim«oe are frequently men..ou«l tn .he • • 

Their function was to check, overhaul and aud.t important ocate 
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Kal , 1 and proving his good and faithful services, the Khan became 
the recipient of further Imperial favours, and was appointed by the 
Emperor Deputy to the Prince in tiie Nizamat of the Siibali of 
Bengal and Orissa, in addition to the office of Diwan. He was also 
given the titlo of Muvshid Quli Khan, and further received a 
valuable Khilat. with a standard and a kettle-drum. His man fab 
was also raised. 


BESTOWAL OF THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL ON NAWAB 
JAFAR KHAN, AS DEPUTY TO PRINCE 
azimu-sb-sbsn. 


When Murshid Quli Khan * being invested according to tho 
former usage with the khilat of the offices of Deputy Nazim of 
Beucral Diwan of Bengal and Odisa (Orissa), reached the Subah, 
he appointed Syod Akram Khan to be his Deputy Diwan in 
Bengal, and Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan, his son-in-law, to 
he his Deputy Diwan in Odisa (Orissa). After his arrival at 

papers, snob as Royal grants, payment-orders, Sana ds, far mans, state-accounts, 
etc., and then to signandaeal them. {See Ahi-i-Akbarl, Yol. 1, pp. 262, 263, 261). 

I The Dhvan-i-Kul was the Central Imperial Dlwan-in-Chiof. It wonld 
appear the keen administrative genius of the Mughal Rulers of India evolved 
and organised a perfect system of Accounts as well as of Audit. Two indepen¬ 
dent systems of Account and Audit (each checking tho other) were maintain¬ 
ed. The patwarts kept one independent set of accounts, and - ho Bitilcchis, 
(Accountants)another. The first submitted their accounts to local ordis.rict 
Qanftngas, who submitted their Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qanmgo. The second submitted their accounts to District Collectors as well 
as copies direct to the Royal Court j and the several District Collectors sub¬ 
mitted their consolidated Accounts to the Provincial Diwan who collected 
them, and compared them with the Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of the Provincial Qanungos, Then both the Provincial 
Diwan and the Provincial Qanilngo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Consolidated Account together with an Abstract Account, and forwarded it 
to Court, where it was first audited by tbe Central Mustauji and next- 
audited by the Diwan-i-Kul (after reference to the °f accounts already 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Bitikchis or Accoun¬ 
tants), and lastly approved and passed by tho Emperor himself. Thus, few 
loop-holes were left for defalcations in accounts. (See the text, and the Ain-i* 
Atelari). 

% Murjiid Quli Khan was sort of a Brahmin and embraced Islam. Haji 
.Shnfl Ispahan? purchased him, and named him Muhammad Uadi, treated him 
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U3tef{bad, he improved that town, and named ifc after hims< 
ibSblHabail, and founded a mint 1 there. And separating the 
chakhlah of Midtiipur 8 from the Sabah of Odisa (Orissa) he 
annexed it to Bengal. And imprisoning the defaulting zamindars 
of the Subah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors of 
Revenue to their mahals , he attached the rents, and realised the 
outstanding Imperial revenues. And putting a complete stop to 
the authority of zamindars over the collection and disbursement of 
the Imperial Reveuue, he limited their source of income to profits 
of Ndnkar 8 tenures. And the ‘Amils* (Collectors of revenue) under 


like a eon, and took him to Persia. On Shaft’s death, Muhammad HadI onino 
to the Dakhin, and entered the service of HajI Abdullah Khurasan!, Diwan of 
Subah Berar, He subsequently entered Imperial service, and received the title 
of Kar Talab Khan, and was employed in the Dakhin. He rose there to bo 
Diwan of Haidarabad—and then to bo Diwan of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Ziaullah Khan), with the title of Murshid QQ1I Khan. Previous to this, he was 
Diwan of Orissa ( Maasir-i-Alamgiri , p. 483), in the 48th year of Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign. When Farrukh-sir ascended the throne, by payment of 
large sums as presents to the Emperor, he became Subadar of Bengal and 
received a Man§ab of Haft Kazan. His advancement is an eloquent testimony 
*0 the Islamio toleration (even under the mnob-abused Aurangzeb) that 
made no distinction between converts and born Musalmans in matters of 
official preferments. He died in 1138 A.H. at Mnrshidabad, which he had 
founded ns the new Viceregal capital of Bengal, m place of Dacca or 
Jahangirnagar. Ho was a good financier, an able accountaut, and a 
strong and sagacious administrator. He built a dungeon full of filth, named 
*t ‘ Baikant’ or ‘ Paradise/ and confined in it zamindars who defaulted in 
Payment of revenue. Ho re-surveyed and re-assessed Bengal, divided ifc into 
Chaklaa, and prepared a new Perfect Revenue-Boll. [See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
P- 483, and Maasir-ul-Umaro, p. 751, Vol. Ill (Pers. text)]. 

1 A list of mint-towns in Hindustan in Akbar’s time is given in tho 
Ain*i.Akbari t Vol. I, p. 81. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
ooina was restricted to the Provincial capital (which in Akbar’s time was 
partly Gaur and partly Tandah), and that minting of silver and copper coins 
to °k place in Bengal in Tandah. 

* In Akbar’s Rent-Roll, Midnipur is shown as a city with two forts 
(caste, Khandait) under Sarkar Jalesar of Subah Orissa. Ifc continued to 
form a part 0 f the Orissa Subah, until ifc was transferred from Oris a to 
^ 0t »gal by Murshid Quli Khan. 

8 The term * Nankars* is still prevalent in several parts of Bengal and 
bohar. “Naukars” were “service-tenures,” that is, “ tenures of land con- 
^red free of revenue, in consideration of services tendered.” In ‘ hose days, 
^zamindars amongst other duties would appear to have performed police 
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..is' orders, sent S^i/dars and Amins to' every village ot tlio 
Parganahs-, measured the cultivated and waste-lands, and leased 
them back to tenants, plot by plot, and advanced agricultural loans 
(Taqavi) to the poorer Uiuuitry, and put forth exertions for 
increase in the produce ot the lands. Thus in all the malmls' 
Murshid Quit effected not only increase in. rovennc, But also' in- 


cri3aso in their areas. 

Murshid Quli prepared a perfect Revenue-Roll, collected the 
rents in kind, season by seasou, and also the land-revoune, sair 
taxes, and fees from agricultural lands. And effecting retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, double the former 
amount, into the Imperial * Treasury. The zaraindars of Birbhnnr 


duties, and wore held responsible for maintehance'of peace in their mahals— 
the village ckowkeodars or watchmen being directly under them. They were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performed more or less the'duties of “justices of the peace.” They woro 
more or less qnaai-official functionaries, and received sanu'ds on appointment, 
r.nd were liable to removal for gross misconduct. Their mahals were not liable 
to aaction-salo for arrears of revenue, but liable to attachment by the Grown 
for realisation of revenue, and defaulting zamindara were liable to punish- 
mon (;. Thoy, wore qtuiai-Hlftto functionaries or qitust-oflBcial landed Aristocracy 
maintained by Mnsnlman sovereigns for State purposes. They were quite a 
different species fr<im the Bengal-zaminebtrs of to-day. (See Alamgirnam'aK, 
Maauin-i-Alamyiri, Ain-i-Alihari and thtt tout). 

I As has been remarked before, Murshid Quli Khan was an able financier, 


and prepared a perfect actual Eovenuo-Roll of Bongal, after carefully ro- 
snrveying lunds in all the mahals in Bengal, and ro-asscssiiig them on the 
basis of increase in actual nreas as eertainod by measurement, and of 
increase in the actual prod nee of the soil. He sent out for this pmv.ose 
Amins (or Surveyors) together with Shiqdars (or Supervisors 'of revenue) to 
each village, under the immediate snpervision of honest, experienced and 
capable Collector* of Revenue or ‘Amils, He helped the poor er tenants 
with agricultural loans or advances (taqavi or tuccavi), and encourage 
them to till their lands and improve agriculture. Murshid Quli n0 

believer in Permanent Settlements. He preferred the Ryotwar. Settlement 
system to the farming system. Islamic Revenue sys'ems rocogurso the *.ul 
■ ■a State property and allot a portion of its profit or produce to the actual titler. 


of the soil for his labour on it,. . 

“A Qkiqdar meant /in * officer appointed to oolloc't revenue rom a cei am 

division of land uudor the Mn^ial Government.” 

The constitution of the Snrveying party, their pay, their dut.es, with 
the process of measurement and testing in Mughal times, aie set forth in 
£ U .i AkUr, Vol. II, p. 45, which shews that the me. sun-meat of ton#* ana. 
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fdJBishanpur, being protected by dense forests, mountains and 


is, did not personally appear before the Nawab, but deputed 
instead their agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and 
through them used to pay in the usual tributes, presents, and 
gifts. In consideration of the fact that Asadullah, zamindar 
of Birbhum, was a pious and saintly person and bad bestowed 
half of his property as Madad-i-mcish grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and bad fixed daily doles of 
charity for the poor and tbo indigent, the Khan refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the zamindar of Bishanpur, whose items of 


expenditure were heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals were low. The Rajahs of Tipra, Kuch Behar, and Assam 
called themselves chatar dhOri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the Khan, the Rajah of Assam presented 
to the Khan chairs and palkis of ivory, musk, musical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Rajah of Kuoi* Behar offered presents and tribute to 
the Khan. Thejabov ©mentioned Khan sent Khilats for them ; and 
this practice was observed year after year. The Khau, having intro¬ 
duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs. His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur¬ 
bance, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol¬ 
ished. He kept np only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and with 
these he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, ho used to collect the revenue of Bengal. And the Khan 
Was so powerful a personality and his commands Were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace in the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his personality was so deeply impressed 
ou the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
lion-hearted persons quailed in his presence.* The Khan did not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mutsadia 
and ‘arnils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 


the assessment of revenue were based on thoroughly scientific principles, 
quite analogous to the existing Settlement Procedure in India, 

33 
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/presence; on the contrary, they remained standing 
tr ^ __ke statues. Hindu zamindars were forbidden to rid 
~palkis, but wero permitted use of Jawalahs. The mutasadis, in 
his presence, did not 1 ride on horseback; whilst the Mansabdars 
attended at State functions in their military uniforms. In his 
presence one could not salute another; and if anything opposed 
to etiquette occurred on the part of anyone, he was immediately 
censured. Every week he held court ou two days to listen to 
complaints, and used to mete out justice to the complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may bo mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the sacred Islamic law, he 
executed his own son. 2 In administration of justice, in ad¬ 
ministration of the political affairs of the country, and in main¬ 
tenance of the respect due to his Sovereign, he spared no one. 
And ho reposed no confidence in the mtitasadisj and used daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and tho estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, ho used to 
seize all the agreements of Khalsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till tho dues on account of those agreements were paid up into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused mutasadis , ‘amils, zamiu- 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in duress in the 
Diw’tm ghana of the Qkilicl Satun Palace. Setting collecting peons to 


realise the dues, he did not allow tho defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answering calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the latter, owing to temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. AY eek after 
week they had to pass without food aud drink, and at tho same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles off the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped; and in beating with sticks he shelved no quarter. And 
he converted* to tho Muhammadan religion tlaeamlaks of zamindars 
with their wives and children, who, iuspito of being scourged with 


i la the text apparently, “ 4L*” ha3 been by mistake dropped. 

a Morsldd Quit iChrinfl uprightness in administration of justice (regard- 
le «3 of all family ties of attachment) is remarkable. Bnt his seventy in 1 
treating and torturing defaulting serai* dors throws a shade on hie otherwise 

bright personality. . 

8 The only instances of forcible conversions of Hindus m Bengal to f ne 

Islamic religion, as would appear from these pages, were on the part of two 
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to pay up tbe State revenue-collections that they 
had misappropriated. Amongst these, Andiuarain, zammdarof the 
Chaklah of Rajshahi, who was the descendant of a Hindustani, 
aud who was both capable and efficient, held charge of the revouue- 
collectione of theKhalsah (crown lands). With him were in league 
G'hulam Muhammad and Kali a Jamadar wi 1 w° ’ un ie 
troopers. Andinarain demurred to the payment o ie c*. man , 
and prepared to fight. Murshid Quli Khan sent his officer, 
Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise him. Close o ft ] ar ^ 
the contending forces approached each other, and a ^ .itlo 
Ghulam Muhammad Jamadar was killed, whilst Andii.< tain o 
fear of Murshid Quli Khan’s anger slew himself, and his zamin an 
was transferred to two Bengal zamindars on the northern si e o 
the Ganges, named Ram-Jivan 2 and Kali Kunwar, who v. eie pane 
tnal in payments of revenue. When that year came to a elos(, 
aud the new year commenced, in the month of Farwardi (cone 
sponding to Asar) weighing the treasures s Murshid Quli lemitte 
to the Emperor one kror aud three laks of rupees on accout 
the Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons, 


<SL 


non-Moslems, that Is, by Hindus thorn aolvos who had embracod Hi* aim0 
religion, namely (1) by Judo alias King Jallal-nd-dlu, son of Rajah Kans and 
(2) by Murshid Quli Kh an, who was himself iho son of ft Brahmin. ' fa’l to 
come across in Bengal history any instanco of forcible conversion of 
Hindus in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on the part of any born Muj? aim an 
ruler or king. Proselytes and converts, under all systems of the worlds 
religions, are generally more zealous and bigoted than thoso bom ami brought 
up "within their pale. The general insinuation, therefore, against Mu **! 
man sovoroiens aud rulers of Bengal that, they forcibly converted the llimlu* 
to the Islamic religion, seems to be a, unfounded as 

tlia o • i i„flnAnP 0 of Mu *1 man smuts, Men Nui Qm'» A.unana 

caste-systoms of the later days, a to tho Moslem creed, 

mduced portions of itB ranks to no - l 

simpler doctrine near ^ Gnahm do station. 

1 Probably, Rujbftn on the M ft f ore Rni. 

" This WJiL, I believe was tbe founder of the present Natore Raj 

1 do not know of which family Kali Konwar was the founds . 

8 «m Ain.i Akbari (Vol. 11, V- 49), » is explained under tue term 
Foladar’ ortho ‘Treasurer,’ that the term fota (not, foiah ) is applied iu 
Ambic to olotlm used M waist wrappers. A poddar meant ‘ a broker, a^casb- 
kee Per, or an officer in public establishments lor weighing money 01 


* 

house. 
& 
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convoyed by six hundred cavalry and five hundred infantry. Over 
and above this amount, he remitted the profits derived from .Tagirs, 
together with other fees. And also at the beginning of each year 
he sent to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticated deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), wolf-leather shields, sital pati mats mounted m gold, and 
mosquito curtains 1 made of Gavtgajali* cloth of Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European manufac¬ 
tures and presents received from Christians, &c. At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used to accompany it on horse- 
back together with his staff up to the Suburbs of the City, 
aud used to have the fact recorded in the Court-Record 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another Subah, the Suca- 
dar of that place sending his own men had the waggons Or 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their escorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, con¬ 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by succeeding Subadars, till the trea- 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Anrangzeb. And 
when the Khan’s efficient administration met with the approba¬ 
tion of the Emporor, the former received fresh favours from 
the Emperor, who raised his rank and bestowed on him the title 

of Moatamanu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far Khan Nasiri Nasir 
Jang He was also rewarded with the personal Mansab of a Haft 
Hazuri together with the Insignia of the Main Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Maneabdars 
hearing that the country of Bengal had been turned m o a fertile 
garden^ without thorns, sought for offices in Benga . Nawab 
Jafar Khan appointed the applicants to offices under lum. One 

Therefore *>/ would seem to mean < weighing the coins’ or‘testing 

and counting them, 1 or “potting them in cloth bags.” 

1 Here we got n glimpse of some of the old industries ana arts of 

j Qangajal was a kind of cotton-stuff manufactured in Bengal in the tin 
of the Mnghnle. See Aln-i-Akbari, Vol. I, P- 94 (Bloehmamra trans.) 
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of these was Nawab Saif Khan 1 whose application for appoint¬ 
ment being received through the Emperor, Nawab Jafar Khan 
conferred an office on him. A short account of Saif Khan’s career 
is mentioned in the body of this History. Nawab Saif Khan 
Ava3 alive till the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mahabat Jang. 
As he was the scion of a very noble family, he never visited Nawab 
Mahabat Jang * Although the latter sought for an interview, 
Nawab Saif Khan did not visit him. Whenever Nawab Mahabat 
Jang whilst out on a hunting excursion went towards Purueah, 
Nawab Saif Khan advanced with liis troops and blocked his 
progress. But whenever Hawab Mahabat Jang had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif Khan furnished efficient contingents. After Saif 
Khan’s death, his son, the Khan Bahadur, succeeded to the office 
of Faujdar of the tract of Purneah and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gave in marriage the daughter of Nawab Said 
Ahmad Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang, his nephew, to the Khan 
Bahadur, 3 but that lady died four days after the wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating the treasures and effects of the Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept the latter under surveillance. 
The Khan Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to Shah Jahanfibad (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed tho tract of Purneah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
pioceeding there with a large force, devoted himself to its 
administration, and held sway. After Saulat Jang’s death, his 
80n ’ S!} au bfct succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-danlah, who 
was the latter s cousin, during, the period of his Nizamat, killed 
Shaukat Jang in battle, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, con¬ 
fiscated Shaukat’s treasures and effects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed P 
Where lay the horse? and where have I galloped away P 

t now return to my story. Nawab Jafar Khan was seeking 

1 Ho received the office of Faujdar of Purneah, held the rank of a 
fla ^ hazari, and was a son of * Umdatu-bmulk Amir Khan, Subadar of 
Kabnl. See-8.tr, Yol. II, p. 674. 

’ Mahabat Jang* was a title of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan ; his actual name 
was Mirza Muhammad Ali. Hj® SeinU Mutakhcrin, Vol. II, p. 470 Pers. text. 

° In SeinU Mutafchcrin , Vol. II, p. 552, tho name of Saif Khan’s son 
mentioned as Fajthr addin Husain Kilim. 
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iopp.rtu.iej i. w> “ ””f H r'" ? n"X 

who, daring the Nawab’s incumbency of the office of - > 

had declined to sign the accounts. Inasmuch as the office 
of Qanungo corresponded to the office of Reg.strar of the Con- 
quered dominions, and the Divvan's Statements of Account 
and Revenue-roll without the Qanungo s signature were not 
accented by the Central Imperial Diwan, the Nawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab Narain’s reputation by doubling the 
sphere of Darab Narain’s authority over the affairs of adminis¬ 
tration With this object in view, the Nawab entrusted to him 
control over the affairs of the Khalsah (crown lands). And 
whe" Diwan Bhupat Rai, who had come with the Nawab from 
Te Imp rial Camp! died, and his son, Gulab Rai could not satis- 
Letorily discharge the duties of the office of Diwan, the office 
of Pelkar of the Khalsah was also bestowed on Darab Naraim 
And leaving to his control tbo Assessment and Collection of 
Revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made him supreme. Although the abovementioned ^annngo y 
minute attention to details raised the Revenue of the 
(crown lands) to one kror and fifty lakhs, made Revenue Coliec 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in¬ 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from him, imprisoned him together with the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures hn a 
Lim. And he allotted ten annas of the Qanungo-slnp to Darab 
NaraVs soil, §heo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Naram, 
whoat the period of the Nawab’s Diwbni when the Nawab wa 
so tW out for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-wil , and had 

.I r Nawab’s Statements of Accounts. And dismissing 
zETli. as., Faujlarof HugUi,' k. »«> «• **!“"*■ T* 
tum brought tte Fa.j'tai™ der " 


i Th. 

Emperor, and was independent o ^ hU to the position o£ his own 

Khan succeeded in reducing Mm Fuujdar of Hughn to o i 
immediate Bubordinrte. lor Marsh id Qnh’s relations wi i 
M* see Wilson’s Amah, Vo., I, pp. 301,*». » 

English morcbfmlH secured a, gre.v (Httrim m /.mu ( f f ^ ea . 

iris on ‘he coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, PP- 
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nfcy as an appendage to the Nizamat, and appointed Wali Beg 
on his own authority as Paujdar of that place. The above- 
mentioned Khan, on the arrival of Wali Beg, relinquishing the 
fort, came out of the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wali Beg summoned to himself Kankar Sou Bengali, who was 
Peshkar of the dismissed Faujdar, for submission of papers 
relating to receipts of revenue and the office-records, together 
with the clerks and subordinate officers of tho office of Faujdar, 


Ziau-d-din Khan turned to Ranker Sen’s assistance; and thereon 
WaJi Beg opposed the Khan’s march. Tn consequence, between 
Ziau-d-din Khan aud Wali Beg a quarrel ensued. Tho above- 
mentioned Khan with his array, on the field of Qhandanagar 
(Chandenagore) between Chinsurab and French Chundanagar, 
with the help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Wali Beg also on the field 
of the ‘Jdgah, 1 on the bank of the tank of Dcbi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half leroh , drew up his forces, con¬ 
structed entreuehraents, and transmitted an account of the 
state of affairs to Nawab Jafar Khan, And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
dunam Juranx, Deputy of Ziau-d-din Khan, and Kankar Son, 
sectetty obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
-ie Dutch and trench, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
efensive. At this juncture, Dalip Singh Uazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Nawab Jafar Khan to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the. Christians. Ziau-d-din Khan, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of peace with Dalip 
kuigh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning, sending 
way of a ruse a false message to Da ip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din Khan instructed ho latter to hand the message to 
f Dali P Siu gb and to get back the reply, and placing one red shawl 
01 ro °°gnitioii on the head of the agent despatched the latter on 


to * -'hirst,id Qnli got Ziau-d-din promptly dismissed m 1711. 

(See p p . 22 and 123, Vol. II, p. 28). 

ound the Idgah existing when I was at Hnghli in 1887 to 1891 
h tejah is a place tilQ jj# prayer is offered. 
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Jmnd. And an English gunner whose aim was unei 
[greeted a large bronze 1 gun (the range whereof extended over one 
and a half kroh) towards Dalip Singh’s camp, and by means of 
a telescope kept in view the agent’s shawl. Arriving at a timo 
when Dalip Singh was bareheaded and barebodied and was 
engaged in rubbing oil in order to bathe, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh. Then the gunner directing his aim at 
the shawl fired his gun, and the cannon-ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered his body to the air. Praise is due to that 
unerring magician, for no harm ensued to the agent. Z.an-d-J.n 
Khan rewarding the gunner attacked the enemy’s entrenchment. 


When Dalip Singh was killed without delay, 
Ziau-d-din rushed to fight. 

Like the tumultuous river, his army moved, 

And flight ensued in the ranks of the other side. 
Not only were the soldiers killed, 

But the entrenchment was also stormed. 

Wali Beg fled from that place, 

An d in an anxious mood took refuge in the Fort. 


Ziau-d-din Khan, free from all anxiety, set out for the Im¬ 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi died. After his death.. 
Kankar Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, and had 
bi3 residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Murshidabad, and fearlessly waited on Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Emperor, to salute 
Jafar JOiari would be profane. Nawab Jafar Khan retorted b\ 
savins “Kankar is under tlio shoe.” And Kankar* with fatal 
on both the ^ and the sahun of the w and j in Hindustan, 
means “ a gravel.” Nawab Jafar Khan, feigning forgetfulness oi 


1 Tfc would appear the French, Dutch, and English wcreall toeWng ap the 
dismissed Faujdar Ziau-d-din Khan against the new ^aoj< •>>, . 

Wilson’s Annals, Vol. 11 , pp. 66, 72, 75, 76, 81, 82. . The skirmishes betwee, 
Ziau-d-din Khun and Wali Beg occurred in 1712 A.O. . 

8 “ Kankar ” means a flebble ” « a gravel’’ or a “ bnck-bat. ’ Mursh ■ 

Quli Khan was punning on the Hindu Naib’s name of ‘ Kankar. ’ •>, i w°u 

sceiri that Murshid Quli Khan, the stern irou-man, could now and then un e 
himself and receive humourous flashes. 
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ar s past and present misconduct, and outwardly shewing 
reconciliation, appointed him to the office of OhaJelalidar of Hughli. 
^ close of the year, at the time of auditing the Annual Abstract 
ccountg, the Nawab put him in prison ou charges of misap- 
piopriation of the current and arrear revenue collections and ecir 
duties, and put this cat into breeches, and forced him to swal¬ 
low some laxative, and set on him a harsh collector of revenue. In 
ibo breeches continually easing bimself, Katikar died. At that 
time Syed Akram .Khan who held the office of Diwan of Bengal 
d»ed, and Syed Razi Khan, husband of Nafisah Khanara, a 
daughter of Bhujau-d-dln Mul mmad Khan, (Nawab Nazim of 
the Subali of Orissa and son-in-law of Nawab Jafar Khan,) who 
was the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint¬ 
ed Diwan of Bengal. And lie 1 2 * * was a bigoted and short-tempered 
man, and in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
harsh measures collected the revenue. It is said he prepared a 
Reservoir full of filth, and as in the language of the Hindus Para¬ 
dise is called ‘ Baikant ,’ he sneeringly named this Reservoir “ Bailc - 
ant •” hie used to thrust into this Reservoir the defaulting Zamin- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue. After torturing them 
m various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
io used to collect in entirety the arrears. In that year, news of 
Abu 1 C<1 ? n ° f Sitarum Zamindar, and of the murder of Mir 

p u r <l I hau ; J (t . G f the Chaklah of Bhusnah, in the Sarkar 
™™dabad,_ was received. The details of this affair are 
f S . L ° ' V8 ‘ zamindar of Parganah Mahmudabad, 

3°ing s eltered by forests and rivers, had placed the hat of 

I ho text is ambiguous. This sent - nco refer* probably to Mnrghid Qali 

Kh an. 

2 Sit'iri*qi <1 liis residence at Mnhnmmadpur or Mahmudpur, nt the 
junction of the Bavuoin, and Madhamali rivers, in Jessore disiriofc. See 
Westland’s History of JesBora. Muhammadpur is now a police circle. Ruins 
his tanks still exist there. Bhosim lies near Bonraaldifth (formerly 
lfl 'lossore now in Faridpur district), an old Mnsalman colony, oil the 
^bandana river. Ruins of a fort lio nt Bhosnn. Cloao <o Muhammadpur or 
^ahruud.pur, lies an old Miusalman oolony at Shirgaou, od the F.-rasia river, 

* ]< k> Wilson’s Annah, Vol. II, pp. 166, 167, 168. Sitarr.m was* 

' voout ea for mar( j er rebellion’ by Murshid Quli’s order. Sitaramr* 
ftmi y Kn ^ children who had taken refuge in Calcutta, were in 1718 surrend- 
*Uec! by th Q u ng j i8 - u Nrtoir, Faujdar of Hughli, for br:; ; mude ovoi to 

Al ^hid Q n! i ain . 
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on the head of vanity. Not submitting to the Vicer 
he declined to meet the Imperial officers, and closed against the 
latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He pillaged and 
raided the lands adjoining to his Zamindari, and also quarrelled 
with the Imperial garrisons and Faujdars. Mir Abu Turab, 
Faujdar of the (Jhaklah of Bhusn'ah, 1 who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan and was closely related to Prince Azimu-sh- 
shan and the Timuride Emperors, and who amongst his con¬ 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning and ability 
looked down upon Nawab Jafar Khan. Mir Abu Turab tried 
to capture Sitaram, but was not successful. At length he 
detailed his General, Pir Khan, with 200 cavalry to chastise 
Sitaram. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu Turab with a number of friends and followers went ouo 
for hunting, and in the heat of the chase alighted on Sitaram s 
frontiers. Pir Khan was not in Abii Turab’s company. 1 ie 
zamindar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu l ura 
to bo Pir Khan, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced his name, Sitaram not 
heeding it inflicted wounds on Abu Turab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from bis horse. When this news reached Nawab 
Jafar Khan, bis body trembled front fear of the Emperor’s resent¬ 
ment. Appointing Hasan Ali Khan who had married Nawab 
Jafar Khan's wife’s sister and was descended from a noble family 
to be Faujdar of Bhusnab, and supporting him with an efficient 
force Nawab Jafar Khan directed him to capture that trouble¬ 
some’ villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
t 0 escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that shou. 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one not on y 
he would be ousted from his Zammdan, but be P u ““ ‘ 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him m, when Hasan Ah JO. 
arrived and captured Sitaram together with his women an 

1 It was formerly in the Jessore district, but is --w inched in the mor« 
modern district of Farid pur. Close to Bhusnab, on the banks o ® flt 
ua river, lie several other ancient colonies of Syeds or Mns, sue 
Baumaldib and Dakkinbavi, etc. 
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round their necks and hands to Nawab Jafar Khan. Tbe Nawab 
enclosing Sitaram’s face in cow-hide bad him drawn to tbe gallows 
lu the eastern suburbs of Murshidabad on tbe high-way leading to 
Jahangirnagar and Mabmudabad, and imprisoned for life Sifcaram’s 
womon and childron and companions. Bestowing his Zamindari 
on Ram Jivan, the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitaram’s 
treasures and effects, and extirpating his family, root and branch, 
he sent an account of the affair to tbe Emperor. As the Em¬ 
peror 1 * Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir had died in the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of Zllqadh 1119 A.H., Muhammad Mu‘azzam Shah ‘Alim 
Bahadur Shah 8 ascended tbe .Imperial throne of Delhi. 
Nawab Jafar Kban sent presents with the tribute'of Bengal, and 
received an Imperial Patent confirming him in the Viccroyalty 
of Bengal. The Nawab was also honoured with the gift of a 
Khillat including a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimu-§b-Shan, 
leaving Sar-bland Ivhan as his Deputy at ‘Azimabad, set out for 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Farrukh-sir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur Shah, came to Murshidabad 
from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) at tbe invitation of Nawab Jafar 
Kban, and put up at the L‘al Bagb palace. The above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deference to the princely rank of his 
guest, rendered him duo services, and defrayed the expenses of 
the Prince and his household ; whilst according to the established 
practice he remitted the Revenue with tbe tribute to tbe Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124 A:H., Emperor Bahadur Shah died, and his eldest 
aon, Sultan Mazu-d-din, under the title of JahSndar Shah, 3 * * & * 
became Emperor, and in concert with his two younger brothers 

1 Emperor Auraugzob died in the 62nd year of his reign, at the age of 

ninety-one, in ill8 A H . or 1707 A.O. at Ahmadna^ar, and was buried at 
Aurangabad. Soe Seir Vol II, p. 875, and Khafi Khan. He loft tho following 

songMuhamroad Man*-am’(at Kabul), 2, Hatwnad Arum (atMalwah) 3, 

Kam BaVlish (at Bijapnr.) 

* Muhammad Muazzatn alias Shih 'Alam tbo eldest son became Emperor 
*n 1/07 with the -tie of Bahadur Shah, after defeating and killing hie two 
brothers. He died in 1712 —See Seir, Vol. II, pp 1)78-879, find history of 
Khali Khan. 

& The great Timuride House was at this time torn asunder by factions 

aud was badly served by venal ministers and officer- The Syed brothers 
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led Prince ‘Azimu-gh-Shan. 1 After removing the causes of 
anxiety, and with the exertions aiid help of Asad Khan the Prime 
Minister and Amiru-l-Umara Zii-l-fuqar Khan, the new htuperot’ 


killed his other two brothers.* Indeed, after Bahadur Shah s death, 
within the space of eight days, he killed almost every ono of the 
Imperial scions numbering more than thirty persons, and after 
torture and imprisonment of those who escaped the sword, 
Jahandar Shah mounted the throne. He appointed the 4 Amiru-1- 
IJmara who was Pay-Mas ter-General of the Army to the office of 
Grand Vizir and Amlrh-l-Umara’s father c Asafu-d-daulah 'Asad 
Khan to the office of Vakil-i-Rul or Supreme Regent of the Empire. 
According to the established practice, the new Emperor sent message 
of confirmation to Nawab Jafar Khan. The aforesaid Khan, 
shewing submission, remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to assert his claim to the Imperial throne, Sultan 
Farrukh-siP, the second soil of Prince c Azimu-sh-Shan, who resided 
in the Province of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the Snbah resolved 
to fight with Sultan Mazu-d-dln, planned to start for Shahjahanfi- 
bad (Delhi), and demanded money and troops from Nawab Jafar 
Khan. The latter gave the following straightforward answer: 
- X as an Imperial servant am subject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital. To submit to any one save 
aud except the person who descended from the Timuride House sits 
on the Throne of the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M‘azu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot bo paid to you.*’ 


Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, hut 
remembering the injunction in the Qoran “ I put my trust in my 
Lord God” Famikh-sir took heart, 8 and marched out with a small 
force of old and new comrades who were in his company, on an 


were beads of one faction, and their ascendency and their selfish policy rr< 
fully feinted in the Beir-nUMutalcherin. 

1 See 8eir and Irvine’s Later Mughals, J.A.S. for I89tf. 

2 t.e., Jahan flhah and Rufhish Shan. 

£ Farrukh-siFs mother, Saheb-nn-Nissa, was a brave nnd resourceful 
lady, and when Famikh-sir contemplated flight across the Soa, she inspired 
her son with a noble ideal by addressing him thus: ‘‘If thy flight mast 
needs be across the sea, let it be the sea not of ivaters but. of blood.” E®' 
courrged by his noble mother’s inspiration, FarirKh-sir at length defeated 
j bandar Shah, at the end of 1712, and became Emperor. 


misr/?,. 
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edition against Sultan M‘azu-d-dm. Summoning his own 
a emy and artillery from Jahangirnagar, Farrnkh-sir set out for 
‘Slialijahanabad, and by the time he arrived at '4zlmabad 
(Patna) a largo army collected under him. Levying money, in the 
way of tax from the bankers of that town, he reduced the 
Stibali of Bohar to his subjection. Collecting paraphernalia of 
royalty,he mounted the throne, and unfurling the Imperial Umbrella 
be whirled it over his head. Raising the standard of march, from 
Patna with Royal pomp and splendour, he cast the shadow of 
poace aud tranquillity on the residents of Banaras. And raising 
a loan of ono kror of rupees on the security of the Empire from 
Nagar Set and other leading bankers of Banaros, he raised a levy 
of eflich at troops. Syed Abdallah Khan and Syed Husain Ali 
Khan, 1 the two Syed brothers of Barha, who were Nazims of the 
Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad and were matchless in courage and 
heroism bad boon dismissed by Sultan M*azu-d-din, and conse¬ 
quently were smarting under a sense of wrong. They, therefore, 
espoused the cause of SultAn Fraruth-sir, and tied the girdle oE 
devotion aud self-sacrifice to the waists of their hearts. And in¬ 
tercepting tho treasure frorn Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafar 
Kb&n, which owing to the revolution in government Shujan-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, Darogha of Allahabad (unyoking the bullocks 
in the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, Farrukh-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself about 
tho security of the treasure aud the efficiency of the force v hich 
bo had detached to guard it, Farrukh-sir bestowed the office of 
Vizarat on Syed Husain Ali Khan, and had tho Khuthah of sover¬ 
eignty recited after his own name. u When God wills ft thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment are also provided ” As 
was displeased with Jafar Khan, ho appointed 
Rashid JChan,* elder brother of Afrasiab Khan Mirzni Ajmu. 
who was the* scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up in the Imperial household and who in physi¬ 
ol prowess was equal to a Rustam or an Isfandiar, and who 
Us ®d to hurl down rogue elephants-to supersede Jafar Khan, in 
tile Subahdari of Bengal. It is said that when Sultan FarruVV 
«w set out ?rom Ak'baruagar (Rajinahal) towards ‘Azimabad 


1 See Sei~, Vol. II. p. 381. 

* See Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II, p. 90. This wns in ’' 12. 
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^(Patna), the cannon of Malik Maidan 1 which required a maund 
weight of cannon-ball and 150 bullocks and two elephants to 
move it, was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Srkrigali. 
Although an attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bullocks and elephants, it could not be moved. Farrukh-sir himself 
going up to the cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunners, but even that was of no avail. Mirza-i- 
Ajmiri making bis obeisance, said : “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength.” The Sultan gave permission. Mlrza-i-Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and putting both of 
his hands beneath the cannon-frame, lifted up the cannon together * 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will piit 
it.” The Sultan ordered it to be placed on a high ground. Tho 
Mirza removed the cannon from the ditch to a high ground. From 
the strain of his physical power, drops of blood were about to ooze 
out from his eyes. The Sultan applauded him whilst the assembly, 
sent up shouts of praise and choruses of applause to the skies. 
The Mirza at that very moment was rewarded with the raansab 
of a Sih hazfiri together with tho title of Afrasiab Khan. 
Rashid Khan set out with a large army for Bengal, and entered it 
v id the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali. On hearing the news 
of his entry, Jafar Khan shewed no signs of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-establishme?it of the Subah he mobilised no extra 
troops. Rashid Khan reaching three kroh distant from Mnrshidabad 
arrayed his troops for battle. Next morning, Nawab Jafar Khan 
detailed Mir Bangali and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cavalry and infantry to encounter Rashid Khan, whilst the Nawab 
biinseif, according to his daily practice, sot to copying tho Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle ensued. 
Syed Anwar, in the thick of the fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood bis ground on the battle-field, 
till the army of Rashid Khan surrounded him from all sides. 
Although these tidings reached Nawab Jafar Khan, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Bangali’s retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his special 
disciple, Muhammad Khan, who was Faujdar of Murshidabad and 


I Fg was apparently a Turk, as tho title Malik would indicate, but I cannot 
trace wbo this notable was. 
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Officer of the Army, to reinforce Mir Bangall. The former 
with the swiftness of lightning and breeze joined Mir Bangall, and 
threw in the auxiliaries. Subsequently, Nawab Jafar Khan, 
after having finished his work of copying the Quran, recited 
the Fatiha-i-Khair and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
an elephant, with a force of cavalry and a retinue consisting of 
kinsmen and Turkish, Georgian and Abyssinian servants ho 
encountered Rashid Khan on the field of Karimabad outside the 
Oity, and commenced chanting the Duai-Saifi .* It is said that he 
had so persistently practised the Fuai-S&ifi, that when he 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and through invisible help he vanquished the 
enemy. On the arrival of Jafar Khan, the courage and boldness of 
Mir Bangall and his army increased ten-fold and hundred-rola. 
With his clamorous force Mir Bangall attacked the centre of the 
enemy. Rashid Khan, who considered Jafar Khau no match for 
himself, swaggering of swordmanship and his capacity to easily 
lout the enemy, mounted a rogue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangall who was in the van. The aforesaid Mir who was an 
unerring marksman 


Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string, 

And stretched his bow, and extended his,arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear, 

He shot the arrow straight at the struggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow hit the enemy on the 
forehead, 

And pierced right through the hind-head. 

That leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow : 

That brave lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops forming a solid column, 

Made one united rush at the enemy. 

The ground was trodden down into furrow* by horses’ hoofs, 
The sky was cut to pieces hy cannons and spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears, 

They charged the enemy. 

1 This or prayer, meaning literally the “ prayer of the sword” is said 
to have been uttered by the Prophet at the battle of Badr, when it is related 
angels descended to fight in his ranks, and turned disaster into victory. 
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wing to profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 
The whole face of the earth looked crimson. 

A whole world was consigned to destruction, 

If any one survived, he was imprisoned, 

The enemy’s treasures and effects were looted, 

Jafar Khan won a glorious victory. 



Nawab Jafar Kb&n returning triumphant caused the music of 
victory to be struck up, entered the Fort, and ordered that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the beads of the slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warming to others. The prisoners of Rashid Khan’s army said 
that on the advance of Jafar Khan green-dressed soldiers with 
drawn swords descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Rashid Khan, and afterwards vanished. Sultan Farrukh-sir who 
had not yet fiuished settling his accounts with Sultan M‘azii-d- 
din, on the way receiving news of Jafar Khan s victory and 
Rashid Khan’s defeat was depressed. In short, when near Akbara- 
bad (Agra) a battle 1 ensued between Farrukh-sir and Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din Jahandar Shah, the Syeds of Barha,* on the side of Muham¬ 
mad Farrukh-sir, displaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M‘azu-d-din, Khan Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Khan, who was the Pay-Master General of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amlru-1-IJmsra Zu l-fuqar Khan. 
And M’azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especially the Mughal noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemon of Farrukh-sir, exhibited 
treachery (luring the battle. In consequence, great confusion 
arose in the army of M c azu-d-din Jahandar Shah. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of Khan Jahan Bahadur, Jahandar 

1 See description of tho battle in December 1712 in Seir-ol-Mntaklierin, 
Vol. II, p. 392. 

2 The Syed brothers of Barba were Syed Husain Ali Khun, Nazim of the 
Subah of Patna und Syed Abdallah Khan, Nazim of the Subah of Allahabad. 
The Seir.ul.MultMerin(Vol II, pp. 387,388, 391, 392), gives a detailrd account 
ufi to how these Syed brothers helped Farrukh-sir in the war of succession. 
These Byed brothers subsequently fell out with Farrukh-sir, and imprisoned 
him and had him killed (Scir, Vol II, p. 419). For a life of Syed Husain Ali 
Khun, see Maasir-uUUmara, Vol. I, p. 321. 

8 He was a son of Asad Khan, the Prime Minister of Anrangzeb. His name 
was Muhammad Ismail, and his titles wore ‘ gu-l-fnqar Khan Amir-ul-Umara 
Najrat Jang-’ See Mo-seir-id-Umara, p. 93, Vol. II» for his life. 
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straight to Shahjalianabad to the house of ‘Asad Khan 
•Asifu-d-daulah, 1 the Chief Minister of the Empire. Immediately 
aft er, Amiru-l-Uraara, son of Asifu-d-daulah, presented himself 
before his father, and counselled the latter to shelter the Emperor. 
The father, not considering it expedient to throw in his lot with. 
Jahandar Shah, kept the latter under surveillance. Thou Suh aa 
Muhammad Farrujvh-sir, without encountering any further opposi¬ 
tion, ascended the Imperial throne at Akbarabiid (Agra), towards 
the end of the year 1124 A. H. From Akbarabiid (Agra), 
Barrukh-sir swiftly marched to Shahjahanabad (Delhi), where 
•he slew Jahandar Shall and the Amiru-l-Umara. 3 

ACCESSION OF SULTAN FARRUKH-SIR TO THE 
THRONE OF DELHI. 

• On hearing of the accession of Emperor Farrukh-sir, Nawab 
dafar Khan sent presents and tribute, and remitted tlio entire 
balance of the Imperial reveuue. In return, tho Nawab received 
patents confirming him in the united offices 3 of the Nizamat and 
Oewani of tho three Subahs of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. The 
Nawab was also recipient of a rich Khilat. The Nawab’s repre¬ 
sentations to the new Emperor continued to receive attentive 
Considerfttiou, as during former regimes . The Nawab became an 
object of envy to his contemporaries and poors. For instance, 
on Jafar Khan's representation to tho Emperor, Nagar Set's uncle 

£ His name was Muhammad Ibrahim, and In n titles were A?if\wl-daiihdi 
lumlatul-Mulk Asad Khan, He was related by marriage to Emi. u-d-lanlah 
Afiaf Qia ll} an d became Prime Mittiuir under Emperor Aortrtigxob. (Ber 
life in Haasv'-vl-Umara, Vol. T, p. 310, and in, Seir, Vol. II, V- <W ) » <• 
.W88 a statesman of eminence and sagacity. On his son.. Zulfuqqar 
nssassination, ho composed the following pntbeuo epitaph :~ 

^ h (* U 

eyi oV di**- 1 l**V ^ 

2 *w> Sm-ul Mvickhuin, Vol. II, P- 395 (Vers. text). Tho corpse of Jahan- 
' 1,u ' .Stah, was placed -on an elephant, and the corpse of Zulfuqqar Khun was 
tied to it 8 tail. 

8 This was a very unwise departure from tht old Mughal policy ,.f 

keeping the two offic' .'distinct, in that it oneouraged late, tho « rowfc1 ’ 

disloyal intrigues against the Central Authority in Dodo. 

35 
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and agent, Fateh Chand Sahu, whose services had won the good 
graces of the Khan, was invested with the title of Jagat Set, and 
appointed to the office of Treasurer-General of Bengal. Syed 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, the Paymaster-General, who was a brother 
of Qutb-ul-Mulk ‘Abdullah Khan Yazir, aspired after the title of 

Nasirjang, which title Jafar Khan hold. As it was not consonant 
with the Imperial regulations that two persons should simultane¬ 
ously hold one title, an Imperial mandate was issued to Jftfar Khan, 
suggesting an exchange of titles. Although the Syed brothers were 
personages of immense influence and power, Jafar Khan resented 
their impudence, declined to exchange his title, and sent the follow¬ 
ing manly repl) to the Emperor : “ This old servant has no hanker¬ 
ing after names or titles ; but the title which it pleased the late 
Emperor ‘Alamgir (Aurangzeb) to confer on him, he declines to 
barter.” When Syed Razi Khan died, at the dosiro of Jafar Khan, 
EmperorFarrukh-sir conferred the Di wani of the ^ubah of Bengal on 
Mirza Asadu-l-lah, son of Shuja‘u-d-din Muhammad Khan, Nazim 
of Orissa, by the daughter of Jafar Khan, bestowing at the same 
time on the Mirza the title of Sarfaraz Khan. As Jafar Khan 
bad no son, and Sarfaraz Khan was his maternal grandson, 
shewing foresight, lie purchased from the income of his personal 
jagir the zamindari of Qismat Chunahkhali in Parganah Kholhar- 
bah in the district of Murshidabad from Muhammad Aman, the 
Taluqdar of the aforesaid Qismat, in the name of Mirza Asadu-l- 
lah Sarfaraz Khan, named the said zamindari Asadnagar, and caused 
it to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qanungo’s registers. 
This estate came to be known as Khas Taluq, so that after his death 
it might afford subsistence to his descendants, and after the pay- 
raenifof revenue from its income its surplus might be at then- 
disposal. And in the same year, the Deputy Governorship ot 
JahaiH'irungar ( Dacca) was bestowod on Mirza Lntfu-l-lah, a son- 
in-law’ of Shnja‘n-d-dm Muhammad Khan. The Mirza at the 
same time received the title of Murshid Quli Khan. In that on the 
9th IUbiu-1-Sani 1131 A.II. the Emperor Farrukh-sir was slain, 

l Between Farruldi-eir .rid the Syod brothers, ill-feeling broke out 
through tho instigation of ono Mir Jnmla (who possessed great influence over 
Farrukh-sir, having been Qnzi of Dacca, when IWakh-sir was there « 
liepaty Nazim). This .ll-feelir ; was fanned by Katan Ofland, the craf y 
Diwan of tho Vazir Quth-ul Mulk Syed Abdullah, brother of Syed 
Ali Khan. This ill-feeling which not only paralysed the Adtmmstia > 
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h the treachery of ‘Abdullah Khan the Vizir and Husaiu 
‘Ali Khan, the Paymaster-General, the Syeds of Barha raised 
Sultan Rah‘u-d-darajat, 1 son of Prince Raii‘u-sh-fthan, son of 
Bahadur Shah, to the throno. For four or five months, ruling 
Nominally, this Emperor died of consumption. After this, RafVu- 
d-darajat’s socond brother, named Sultan RafPu-d-daulah,' 2 was 
brought out from captivity, and placed on the throne, and was 
8 tyled Shall Jahan tlie Second. The latter also, like his elder 
brother, for five or six months sat nominally on the throne. At 
the time when the Imperial army was engaged in repelling Sultan 
Neko Sir, son of Sultan Akbar, and grandson of Emperor 
Alarngix', who had invaded Akbarabad (Agra), Shah Jahan 
^be Second also died. And the Syeds of Barha and other 
imperial uoblemen, at the end of the year 1131 A.H., bringing 
0tl ^ Sultan RausjLian Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, from the citadel 
Shahjahanabiid (Delhi), and marching with him day and night, 
reached Akbarfibad (Agra), and in the beginning of 1132 A.H. 
i]]Q y placed him on the Imperial throne, and styled him Abu-1- 
b'attah Na§iru-d-dln Muhammad Shah Ghazl. s A poet has said 

iXm 3$bo | - 

y j\ viu»yJ 

** He was a bright star, now he has waxed into a moon, 

Joseph has returned from captivity, and has become a king.” 

Nawab Jafar Khan, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
Shah to the Imperial throue, sent presents and tribute, and received 

but undermined for over the prestige of fcho > d illustrious Tiro unde House 
5s detailed in the Seir-ul-Mutakherin , Yol. II, pp. 407, 409, 415, 410, 418, 
4l9 f anc | 420 The Syed brothers, to the detriment of the State and to their 
ow n lasting dishonour, made the Imperial Mughal throne of Delhi, at fch>3 
time, a football for their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (Seo 
^tracts from Khafi KhSn’s history at p. 420, Yol II, Seif). 

1 In Seir- ul-Mutnkherin, Yol. II, p. 419, it is related the Syea brothers 
Raised to ilio throne Shamsu-d-din Abul BarVatBaiPn-d-darajat, eon of Hnfiud- 
^r, and grandson of Bahadur gbah, at the age of twenty, in 1131 A.H. 

8 See Seir-uUifvtakherin, Vol. IT, P- 421. The ambitious Syed brothers 
r '°' v virtually ruled over the Mughal Empire in India. 

8 See jgeir, Yol. II, pp. 422, 423. At this time ttattoi Qhaml was the owl 
Bening o£ Q n£ b-nl-Mu!k Syed Abdullah the Yozir, and had the impudence of 
l, °bunnting persons to even tho Q<w'sMjw, for whioh ho was once atmbbed 
% his master. 
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iii return patents confirming him in his former offices, and adding 
thereto the Subahdan of Orissa. Id short, owing to the undue 
influence exercised over the administration by Syeds Husain ‘Adi 
Khan and ‘Abdu-l-lah Khan from the reign of Farrukh-sir till 
that period, the.affairs! of the Empire had suffered much in eclat, 
and owing to constant changes in Emperors the administration of 
the country had fallen into chaos. The people of Bengal 
were, however, free from the troubles incidental to revolutions 
in the kingly offico, as Jafar Khan ruled over that Province with 
great vigour. In liis time no harm ensued to Bengal at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The Christian Danes who had no 
factpiy in Bengal, and carried on commercial transactions through 
the ageucy of the French, with the advice of the latter, offering 
nazar ,’applied for permission to erect a factory at lUngibazar.' 

Obtaining samd from Nawab Jafar Ilhan, they erected mud-walled 
houses, established themselves there, and laid the foundation of a 
factory with strong towers, surrounded by a deep and broad moat, 
into which the river water flowed, and wherein sloops could move 
about. Working day pud night, and sponding much money, they 
set about building the same. Placing obliquely the cap of vanity 
on the bead of pride, they gave themselves airs at the expense of 
other Christian nationalities', and bragged they would sell woollen- 
staffs, velvet, and silk-sfcuffs 8 at the rate of guuny-clotb . 8 The 
English and Dutch Christians, seeing the loss in their own markets, 



1 This place is marked between lohapur and Qhank, on fcho map "> 
Vilsnu’s Annals, Vol. I, p. 130. 

a g. iwo j s a silk-stuff with figures of leaves and branches woven on > fc ' 
■be Ain-i-Akbari (Bloohmann’s tr„ pp, 92-90) givesn list of thogold-sh^; 
ottou-fabrics, and woollen-stuffs current m India in Akbar s tame. 11 to _ 
ppear therefrom that out of 28 gold-sfuffs only two were imported fro.0 
lurope, out of 39 silk-stuffs only seven wero imported from Europe, ou. ol 
otton-stofto nil was imported from Europe; whilst out of 20 woollen-st 
nly one was imported from Europe, all the rest being either mauufactucd 
ndia, or imported from Asiatic countries, like Arabia, Persia, China, to. 

* Hichnvdsou’s Dictionary does not seem to give the word nut 

ccnrs in the following charming lines oftho great Persian poet, Om^ 
Lhyam 

J ... 
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pircd to liavo tho former’s factory closed, intrigued with the 
Mugh a l merchants, and undertook to pay themselves their nazars. 
Relating to Ah.sanu-l-lahKhan, Faujdar of the Port of Hooghly, tales 
°f their bloodshed aud oppression in Europe and also exaggerated 
accounts of their having erected forts and towers with moats at 
Bangibazar, and of their past misdeeds in the Emperor’s domin¬ 
ions, they induced Aksami-l-lah Khau to write to Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and themselves petitioned the latter to issue mandates in the 
name of the above Faujdar to close the factory of the Danes. Al¬ 
though. Ahsanu-l-lah Khan sent ageuts to close the factory, the 
Bancs not relying on their message, failed to close their factory; 

at length the Faujdar deputed his own Deputy, named Mir 
J afar, to the Danes. The Chief of the Danes, who was styled: 
a General, mounted cannons on tho heights of tho ramparts* 
ai *d prepared to figbt. The -aforesaid Mir, erecting entrenchments 
feeing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, rockets, 
arrows, and muskets. But tho soldiers of the Mir could not ap¬ 
proach the factory, owing to constaut shower of cannon-balls and 
pockets. And the ways for the ingress and egress of tbe vessels of 
ttiowhahfcs in tbe river became closed The Christian French 
seqretly leagued with tho Danes and assisted the latter with sup¬ 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captured, with 
the secret help of the French, KhwSjab Muhammad Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwajah Muhammad Fnzal, who happened to pass and 
repass the river by boat. Owing to this, all the Mughal, Arm email, 
aud other merchants niade gr&at exortions to effect his release, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for two or three days a truce 
Was arranged. The aforesaid Khw&jah, agreeing to pay a large 
ransom, and also promising to bring about peace, was released 
from the custody of tho Daues. Thou the Christian French, 
dreading the resentment of tbe Faujdar, deserted the Danes. 
Mir Jafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys of cannon- 
bolls, rockets, arrows, and musket-halls, reduced the garrison 
to straits, and cut oS all supplies both by land and by water. 
When the garrison were reduced to starvation, their Indian 
servants all fled, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remained 
in th 6 . factory. Though reduced to such straits and numbers, 

i*. (jJll 4*. cjSIOaj crHr# 
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they with their own hands kept up a perpetual shower of 
cannon-balls and rockets, and allowed no opportunity to the 
attacking force to lift up their heads, and far less to 
advance out of tlieir entrenchments or to assault the factory, 
For some time the fighting continued in this wise. By 
chanco, a cannon-ball discharged from Mir Jafar s entrenchment 
hit the Danish General on the right arm, and broke it, and his hand 
became in consequence useless. The General 1 2 was obliged, in conse¬ 
quence, at dead.of night, to souttle out of the factory, and, embark¬ 
ing on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, tho factory was captured; but save and except somecaunon- 
balls, nothing of value was found. Mir Jafar, rasing the gateway 
and the tower of the factory, returnod victorious and triumph¬ 
ant. About that time, news arrived that the Afghans, Shuj'aifc 
Khan and Nijat Khan, zamindars of Tonki Sarubpur, 3 in the Sarkar 
of Mahmiidabad, who were notorious for their lawlessness, hao 
plundered the revenue of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thous¬ 
and rupees, whilst on its way to Murshidabad. Nawab Jafar Khan, 
who thirsted for tho blood of thieves and robbors, hearing this news, 
appointed a Superintendent of Daeoity with spies under him, and 
after ascertaining the reality and origin of this affair, he issued an 
order to Absanu-l-lah Khan, Fanjdar of the Chaklah of Hughli, 
directing their arrest. The aforesaid San, ostensibly marching 
out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden calamity, surprised their 
stronghold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put them in 
chains and fetters, mutilated their hands and feet, tied them 
strongly,and securely with pieces of stirrup-leather, and sent them 
to Nawab Jafar San- The Nawab imprisoned them for life, and 
confiscated their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
extirpated, 8 tho Nawab settled their aforesaid -amzndan with Earn 
Jivan. Levying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 
the landholders of the neighbourhood, the Nawab credited it to the 
Imperial treasury. During tho Nawab’s administration the names 
of fio.o-booters, night-marauders, and assassins were blotted out 
from the annuls of the Donga! Satrapy, and tho dwellers, both of 

1 Tho Danish Chief’s name appears to he Mr. Attrup (See Wilson’s 
Annuls, Vol. 11, p. 200). This happened in 1714. 

2 This is a plaeo about five miles from Jessore head-quarters. 

« There is still a Patlmn family fa Sarubpnr, though impoverished. 
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iind villages, lived in perfect peace and comfort. Tho Thi 
itwali and Murshidganj, on the highway leading to Bardwan, 
Wore established by the Nawab, in the early part of his Nizamat, 
Whilst he held tho title of Murshid Quli Khan. Ho established 
these Thanahs for guarding the above highway, and their 
control and administration was entrusted by the Nawab to lu *3 
special disciple, Muhammad Jan. In that, in the environs of 
Fanaehor, which is on the highway leading from Nadia to Huglili, 
111 the plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Muhammad Jan established an outpost at Puptlial, subordinate to 
the Thanah of Katwah. Capturing the thieves and robbers, and 
topping thorn into bits, Muhammad Jan hanged them on the 
trees of tho highway, to serve as warnings to others- As in his 
detinue, hatchet-men used to go ahead, he became known as 
Muhammad Jan Kolharah. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
0li hearing of his name. As a propagator of Muhammadan 
religion^ as a strict observer of the religious injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawab Jafar 
•Khan was a second Amira-l-U mar a Shaista Khan. He was strict 
iu the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and ffisted for three months in tho year, and used to 
completely recite tho QorSn. On the 12th and 13th of tho lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday' nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights be used to pass iu reciting certain 
select portions of tho Quran, and ho slept little. From morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoi-an. 
And he used to send, every year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by bis hand, together with votive offerings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for p%rimag % 
to Mecca, Medinah, Najaf, Karballa, Baghdad, Khorasan, Jidali ) 
Basrah, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Panduah, &c. For 
each of these places* ho allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
and reciters oi tho Qorau. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shrine of Hazrat Makhdurn Akhi Siraju-d din, at 
8‘adu-Mahpur, 1 written in large characters ir the handwriting 

1 I do net know if that- copy is still there. See also note anU. 
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Iwab Jafar Kban. The Nawab liarl in his employ 
iters of the Qoran, who completely recited the Qoran daily, 
and corrected what the Nawab transcribed from the Qoran; 
and their meals were supplied twice daily from the Nawab's own 
kitchen, and comprised game, birds, and other animals. He 
shewed a great predilection for the company of Syeds, Shaikhs, thO 
scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them. 
And from the 1st to the 12th of the month of Rabi’u-l-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be on him !), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable Shaikhs, the Ulama, the pious saints, and inviting 


them from the environs of Murshidabad, be used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he used to stand before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from Mahi- 
nagar to Lalbagh, on the banks of the river, be used to arrange 
illuminations with chiraghs, in an elegant fashion, so that from tho 
'brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and tho 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of the Qoran engraved thereon, could 
he read from tho other side of the river by spectators, to tbeir great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one Zafc of 
labourers to light the cliir&ghs under the supervision of Nazir 
Ahmad. After sunset, as soon as the gun was fired to signal 
that tho illumination should commence, all the chiraghs were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
.sheet of light had been unrolled; or as if the earth had become a 
sky studded with stars. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to seek the wefi- 
being of bis subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
Oppressed. He used to sign hio name with tho Shangarfi pen. 
He exerted himself to render the prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week,’ he had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually paid by .the poor 
people. If these latter were charged one dam over the prices 
stated in the price-current reports, he had the dealers, mahahhirs. 
and weighrnen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. During his administration, 
the ruling price of rice was 5 or 6 manuals (of th standard market 
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; per rupee, and other articles were similarly cheap, so 
inch so that by spending one rupee in a month, people ate polno and 
q&liali daily. 1 Owing to this cheapness, the poor lived in case 
and comfort. And the captains of ships wero nob permitted 
to export on their vessels food-grains beyond those needed for 
actual consumption by those on board the ships. At the period 
disembarkation of ships, the Faujdav of the port of Hughli 
deputed to the harbour a Preventive Officer for the inspection and 
attachment of the food-grains, in order that no food-grains 
heyon<J what were needed for actual consumption on boaid the 
8M P 3 might bo exported. And tbo Nawab had so much reverence 
f or the Imperial authority, that he never travelled on any of the 
Imperial flotilla of boats. In the rainy seasons, when the Im¬ 
perial war-vessels came for review from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) 
he used to go up to receive them, and turning his face towards 
the Imperial Capital he used to offer his salute and presents. And 
obedience of the Sacred Law be never indulged in intoxicating 
%uors, and eschewed things prohibited by the sacred law, neither 
he saw dancings npr heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be¬ 
sides his ono wedded wife, he kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
his attention on any other woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, he did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
he lawfully seen to enter his harem. If a female slave went on 
°f bis harem once, he did not allow her accoss to the b&rem agaiu. 

every branch of learning, art, and science he had great proii- 
c iency. He abstained from delicious and luxurious di, lies ; nor did 
he taste anythin^ of luxury except ice-water and ice-preserves. 
And Kliizr Khan, Deputy of Nazir Muhammad, was deputed for 
months in winter to the mountains of Akbarnagov tor *tonn 7 
^ The Nawab had stores of ice full for twelve youths used me 
^ a ily and received bis supplies of ice from Akb.*rua K ar. Sim ; 7 ; 
lQ the season of mango-fruit, which is the best of the f.u s 
Bengal, the Superintendent of mango-supplies was posted m 11 k, 
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%tklali of Akbarnagar, and he, counting the mangoes 
jji§8 trees, entered them in the accounts, and shewed their collec¬ 
tion and disposal, and the watchmen and carriers, levying the 
expenses of carriage from the zamindars, sent the sweet and deli¬ 
cious mangoes from Maldab, Katwah, Hu sain par, Akbarnagar, and 
other places. Ai^d the zamindars had no power to cut down the 
Khas mango-trees ; on the contrary, the mangoes of all the gardens 
of the aforesaid Cliaklak were attached. And this practice was 
more rigorously observed in the times of previous Nazims of 
Bengal. Even at present, 1 when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only the 
nominal Nizamat rests with Nawab Mnbaraku-d-daulab, son of 
Nawab J'afar Ali Kh&n, 2 * in the mango-season the Superintendent 
of the Kbas mangoes proceeds to Maldah on behalf of the aforesaid 
Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, attaches tho mangoes of the Bias 
trees, and sends them to tho Nawab, aud the zamindars do not 
go near the Khas mango-trees. But tho Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expense from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former prestige and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
thoroughly extirpated in the time of Nawab J 4 * * * afar Khan, that 
the agents of zamindars used to loiter about-nrfrom the Naqar 
Klianah to the Chehal satun, 8 in quest of the oppressed and of com¬ 
plainants. Wherever they came across an oppressed man or a com¬ 
plainant, they amicably settled matters with him, and did not leave 
him to complain to the Nawab. And if the officers of the Courts of 
justice shewed partiality towards tho oppressors, and if the oppress¬ 
ed carried their complaints to the Nawab, the latter instantly re¬ 
dressed their grievances. Tn administering justice, ho did not allow 
consideration and partiality to bo shewn to anyone; he weighed 
the high and tho low evenly in the scale of justice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge the death of an oppressed man, he 
executed his own son, 4 and obtained the title of iU Adalat Gastar” (or 
Justieo-Strewer). He used to dispense justice, basing his orders 


1 i.e., when this history was written (1788.) 

2 i.e., Mir Jafar Ali Khan. 

8 Tho g&Ihel Salim waa a Public Audience Hall built by MurvTied Qnb 

Khan, at Murshldabnl. 

* This iucident of stern and blind justice recalls to memory the glorious 

career of another Masalr-a i sovereign in the fur West-—that is, of Abdw* 

Kahman, tho Khalifa of Spain. (8eo Amir Ali’s History of the baracous, p. 510)' 
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01 * the injunction of tlie Qoran, and on the expounding of tlio law 
by Qazi Muhammad Sharf, who had been appointed to the office of 
Qazi by Emperor Aurangzeb, and who was an upright judge and a 
great scholar, free from hypocrisy. It is related that a mendicant 
at Chunakhali begged for alms from Bindraban, the Talqudar. 
^be latter got annoyed, aud turned him out from his house. The 
Mendicant on his (Bindraban’s) route of passage collected some 
bricks, laid them one over the other like the foundation 
°f & wall, and named it a mosque, and shouted out the call to 
prayer, and whenever the palanquin of Bindraban passed that way, 
he shouted out still more loudly the call to prayer. Bindraban, 
becoming annoyed by this, threw down some brickbats from 
that foundation, aud abusing the mendicant drove the latter 
f rom that place. The mendicant lodged a complaint at the 
Court of justice of Nawab J‘afar Khan. Qazi Muhammad Sharf, 
^itli tho concurrence of othor Ulama, acting on tbo injunction 


tho sacred Law, ordered tho execution of Bindraban. 
afar Khan, not acquiescing in tho sentence of execution, 
Squired thus from the Qazi as to whether ho could he lot 
eH: ‘Can in any way this Hiiulu be saved from ho cloatli- 
sentcncep' Tho Qazi replied: “ Only so much interval may 
bo allowed in the execution of his death-sentence as may be 
taken up in tho execution of his intercoder; after that, ho 
rnust be executed.” 1 Prince * Azinni«sh-shan also interceded foi 
bindraban ; but that, too, was of no avail. The Qazi killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with las own hand. Azimu- 
Slkshan wrote to Emperor Aurangzeb as follows : < Qazi Muha¬ 
mmad Sharf has turned mad; for nothing ho has killed Bindra¬ 
ban with his own hand.” The Emperor remarked on the report 
ot the Prince thus: u This is a gross 8 calumny; the Qazi is on 


1 A wonderfully upright aud foarlosa Judge Qazi Muhammad Sharf 
^Uist have heeu 

» Mark tho pun on the word » AtW in the text "Aum" moans‘groaf 
as well as it may refer to the name * Azimushsha So .1 may mean it u a 
or gross calumny” and also “it is a calumny on the pan el Azun 
(Azimushau).” Aurangzeb, even whilit angry, was not free from flashes of wit 
(often sarcastio wit) in his epistles. As T am afraid, m tins English garb, the 
Racier may miss the relish of tho original, I give the original m Aurangzeb s 
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fiido of God.” Till the close of the'reign of Emperor Anrs 
Qazi Sharf continued to hold the office of Qazi. On the 
death of the Emperor, the Qazi resigned his office; though J'afar 
Khan pressed him to continue, he did not. And during the reign 
of Emperor Aurangzeb and during the Nizamat of J‘afar fThiin; 
Only the nobility, the scholars, the learned, and tho excellent 
wir'd passed examinations wero appointed to tho office of Qazi, which 
was never bestowed on the illiterate or tho low. No changes or 
transfers in tho offices of the pious and hereditary Qazis existed, 
nor Was any tax levied from them ; in fact, they were subordinates 
to no superiors, nor answerable to any. 1 For instance, Ahsanu-l- 
lah Khan, Faujdar of the port of Hughli, grandson of Baqir Khan, 
the Senior (after whom a kind of Indian bread has acquired tho 
name of Baqir Khani), was a pretegi! of Nawab J'afar Khan, and 
ho possessed great influence with the Nawab. During his adminis¬ 
tration, Imamu-d-din, Kotwal (Police Superintendent) of tho port 
of Hughli, who had acquired a high position and much influonco, 
enticed away tho daughter of a Mughal from the latter’s house. The 
aforesaid Ahsanu-l-lah Khan, conniving at this offence, shewed par¬ 
tial ity towards his Kotwal, and stood surety for his future good 
behaviour. Tho Mughals carried their complaint to Nawab J'afav 
Khan. The Nawab, according to the injunctions of the Holy Book, 
had the Kotwal stoned to death, and did not listen to the inter¬ 
cession of Ahsanu-l-lah Khan for the offender. Towards tlio close 
of his career, on the eastern plain of the city of Mnrshidabad, on 
the grounds of his Khas T‘aluq, tho Nawab erected a Treasury, a 
Katrah, a Cathedral mosque, a monument, a Reservoir, and also 
sank a largo well, and under tho staircase of the mosque, ho located 
his own tomb, so that it might be safe from damage, and might 
also, owing to the proximity of tho mosque, be blessed with perpetual 
benedictions for his soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 
that ho bad no son, he proclaimed Sarfaraz Khan, who was his 
maternal grandson, and who had been brought up by him, ashm 
heir and successor, and he entrusted to him charge of tho treasures 


1 Emperor Aurangzeb, though rathe- a bigot in some points, had scraps' 
to , l9 regard for the majesty of the Shard or Law, and took considerable 
pains t.o improve the administration of Jnstiee. The Qa/.is, or Magistin os 
aud Judges, were exclusively recruited from the ranks of eminent scholars, rud 
t bey wore not subordinate to any except tho Law itself, and thoir offices 
carried great prestige. 
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effects and the control of both tho Nizamat and the Imperial 
offices. In 1139 A.H. he died. From the following Misr‘a, the 
date of his death is obtained:— 


(Translation) From the Imperial Capital, tho rampart has 
fallen. 

When the numerical value of the word is deducted from 
the word ojlLsr^jia the date of his death is obtained. 

He spurred on his steed of march towards eternity; 

He has passed away, but his good name survives. 

Aye, what better can anyone aspire to than this ?: 

That after he has passed away, his many virtues might survive. 1 * 


NIZAMAT OF NAWAB §HUJ‘A-UD-DIN* MUHAMMAD 
KUAN WHO WAS ALREADY NAZIM OF THE 
STJBAH OF ODISA (ORISSA). 

When Nawab J‘afar Khan passed to the regions of eternity, 
parfaraz Khan 3 following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
,n Hie tomb under the staircase of the Katrah mosque, and himself 
ascended the masncid of Nizamat as his successor. And conciliat¬ 
es the Nizamat and Imperial officials, like Nawab J 4 afar Khan be 
administered fiscal and administrative affairs. Save and except 
Hie Public Funds and Imperial treasures, he removed to his 
Private residence the private treasures and effects of J'afar Khan. 

reported J ‘afar Khan’s death to Emperor Muhammad Shah 

1 These beautiful lines, I suspect, are borrowed from Oaadi, the great 
Moralist and Poet of Shiraz. 

% He was called “ Mirza Dakin/* and ho hailed from Bnrhanpnr. His 
fat Ws name was Nuru-d-din, who came originally from Khorasan. He Wag 
B °Mn-law of Murshed Quli Khan, and wns Nazim of Orissa, when Murshed 

Khan became Subadar of Beugal. He received the title of Mntaman-ul- 
Shujau-d*daulah Asad Khan (S° 0 Uamr, Vol. 3, p. 953, and Seir-uU 
^akherin, Vol. 2, p. 469). 

3 Hia name was Miras Aaadn-d-din, ar,d his titles weie Alau-d-dariah 

arf arfi Z ghah Haidar Jang*. He was » son of Shujau-d-din Khan, and a 
Eternal grandson of Murshed Quli Khan. (See Maasir-ul* Umar a, Vol. 3, 
h' 7 u 4( } arid 8eir-nl - Mutalchenn^ Vol. 2, p. ‘103). 
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and to (jamm-d-din 

« The sky ha, tasked toward, the MBlment of »7«®. 

And has mintedooin. of the kingdom after m, name. 

Sine, SJrnja‘u-d-din w» very anaiona tojbta.n 

of Bengal with its honours treasures, son ° Mohammad Taqi 

* ch “' 8 ° ot 

®o Ni»m»t of Orissa in the City of Katak. 


End op Paso. 3. 

Qftmruddiu Khan Bahadur. 0 resigning the office of Vazrr, 

Amin Khan. On Nfeam.£Mu* t^MuhLld Shah in 1137 A.H. 

Qamruddin Khan became Vuz V Uaasir.ub Umar a, Vol. 1 , p. 368 , 

He was liberal, affable, and l*>ba «*r 1 

aa d Seir-uUMutokherin, Vol. 2 , p. 4 o 7 ). 
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j Faso. IV. 

'^Sojan-cl-dln marched with a large army towards Bengal. In 
order to obtain the Imperial Sanad of the Nizdmat of Bengal, and 
in order to socuro tlio support of the Imperial Ministers, ho sent 
a message to Rai Balkishan, agent of Nawab Ja'fftr Khan, at the 
Imperial Court, who enjoyed moro confidence and eminence than 
Ja‘far Khan’s other agents. Ho also sent messages to other 

agents of his own. 

Emperor Muhammad Shah, 1 on receiving news of Nawab Ja far 
Khan’s death, had conferred the Suhahluri of Bengal on Amirn-1- 
Umara Samsamu-d-daulah Ebah-i-DaurSn* Shan Bahadur, Chief 
Pay-Mastor-General of the Army. Tho latter was Emperors 
loyal friend and intimato associate both in sooial gaieties as well as 
in State deliberations, and was his comrade, companion, and conn- 
cillor in matters pertaining to feasts, as well as to wars. I ie 
Amiru-l-Umara misled by the intrigues of the aforesaid agent, 
sent tho patent and Khila't of tho Deputy N.zamat of Bengal m 
tho name of Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan. Shujauu-dm 
Shan had reached this side of Mednipur, when the patent address- 
od to his name arrived, and viewing this event as a good omen, he 
named that place “ Mubarak-Manzil ” or “the Auspicious place, 
and ordered a Katrali (a Tower) and a masonry-built Caravanserai 
*o bo erected there. When nows of tho approach of his father reached 




1 Emperor MnljRmmad 8!l“h was raised to tho In .poml throne of Delhi by 

fcl, ° Byed brothers in 1131 A.H. S eeSci,;.,, P -, ‘ |fr . 

8 His name was Khwajah A ? ara. His anchors had come from Bad-Mi 
to Sa, and sTTtled at Agra. Ho held a small Man,a* in the 
Un <ler Prince Azimu-sJi-Shan, and was in the Uttoi * comp. ^ 

I)ac en- When the Princ in obedionoe to ^ •• ^ J Emvcrot 

Maaszam (aiterwards Emperor Baha Ini ■_- * lVvft j a h Asamiti 

'^Btogzeb, left. Bengal to join his father at. grM - - behalf of his 

Company of his son hn)| to. ^ Farrukh Sir, and 

lather. „ 0 800 „ made himself a ^^^nd policy. Farrukh Sir 
' poised considerable influence ova _ a sco" .i.m to the throne 

; erred on him tho title of ‘^^^d-daui .h Kh,„ Dauran,” 
^>edon him tho further t,t.lea t M ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tn'Tsri Husain AH Khan, he received the title of 
t -Mn, od fche tnW - } ^ j or (Iciiemlim.imr or 

„ 5. „ **• Mir 

ot tl,, ». * W T. 

^hwhohad invaded Infl u 'uilol A It. 

37 
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miraz Khan, owing to recklessness of youtli, the latter 
;rcliing to Katwali, in order to oppose liis father’s advance. The 
Dowager Begani of Nawab Ja'far Khan, who was a very wise and 


sagacious lady, and who regarded Sarfaraz Khan as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of counsel sot his mind at ease. She said to Sarfaraz Khan: 
« Your father is old ; after him, the Subahdarl as well as the coun¬ 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world and iu the next, as well 


as of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of your father, 
you should remain contented with the Diw&ni of Bengal. Sar¬ 
faraz Khan, who never acted against the ad vice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received Shujau-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, and escorted him to Murshidabad. Making over 
to his father the Fort and the offices of the Nizamaf, Sarfaraz Khan 
retired to his private residence at Naktakhali. from there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his time according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qoran-readers, 
hymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawab Ja‘far Khans 
household, Sarfaraz Khan employed them on devotions and on re¬ 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawab Ja'far 
Khan. Ho further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan, 1 who in point of bravery and 


l The author of tho Seiru-l-MutaUmn also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawab ghujau-d-dln Khan, and styles him a second Naushirvan in 
justioo and liberality. Ho treated all his officers, high and low, including sol¬ 
diers and household servants, with affability and oonsideinteness, and at the 
time of bis death, begged their forgiveness, and gave them all two months 
pay in advance. In the administration of justice, ho was very impartial and 
made no difference between his own son and his humblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and during his administration, people possessed of tho 
oast talent flocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindustan, and found » 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of ‘ Jinnatu- 
1-Hi lad 1 or ( Pnrr.dJBo of Provinces/ now literally became bo, nttdor SIpU 811 ' 
d-d in Khan's wise and beneficent administration. His charities were unos¬ 
tentatious and catholic, and his liberality was unstinted. Ilia subjects, dui 
mg his administration, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness. See Scini-l- 
MutaMerin, Vol. IT, pp. 472 and 488 (Pers. text). 

By tho way, the general immunity from civil wars and disturbances 




1 was unique in his clay, and who in point of liberality ajL, 
TO »^™bsity was matchless in his time, was born at Burhanpur. 1 
As he asconded the masnnd of the Nizamat of Bengal in his old age, 
he felt compassion for the condition of the Bengal Zamindars, who 
being in duress from the time of Nawab Jaffar Khan had never, 
even in dreams, beheld the faces of their wives and children. He 
set them at large, and permitted them to return to their homes, 
after levying from them Nazars over and above the amounts of 
revenue assessed by Nawab Jaffar Khan. By this stroke of policy, 
over and above the profits of Juglrs and fees on ware-houses and 
factories, ho easily raised one kror and fifty laks of rupees, which 
he remitted to the Imperial Treasury through the Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Fatih Qiand. And selling off at fancy prices 
to Zamindars the jaded horses, cattle, and other live-Btock, as 
Well as damaged carpets and curtain 6 belonging to the private 
estate of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, he sent another forty laks of rupees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shah. And after the 
Abstract Balance-sheet of the Annual Accounts was prepared, he 
Emitted to the Imperial Capital the stipulated annual tribute of tho 
Nizamat, besides the Imperial Revenue, according to the established 
Usage. And sending to the Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele¬ 
phants, Tfingan horses, special cotton-fabrics, 8 and gushkhana 8 and 


Gn joyed by Bengal daring the vigorous regimes of Murshid Quli Khan and 
hi 8 successor, Shujau-d-din Khan (whilst tho whole of Upper India was con- 
v nlaed and torn by fratricidal wars and foreign invasions which converted 
thos e fair regions into human shambles), would in a largo measure account 
fo r the existence of a comparatively largo Musalraan population in Bengal, 
c °utrasted with that in Upper India, without having recourse to theories 


of „ 


a more or 


lesB fanciful character, for which there appears little or no 


historical warrant. _ „ , , T „ „ , .. 

1 Unrhanpur is described in the Ain (see Vol. II, p. 223) as a lar, • e.ty, 
three kos distant from the Tapti, in Subah Dundee or Jvhandes. It was cm- 
^llished with many gardens, inhabited by people of all countries, and handi, 

Cr »ftsmon plied a thriving trade.” . , . . v 

* Khamh is mentioned in the list of cotton-fabrics manufactured in Indm, 
$e,j I p pa for a list of cotton, silk and woollen manufactures of 

Via in Akbar’s time. Emperor Akbar took great pains to improve all imli- 
%o lluug manufactures. " Skilful masters and workmen were settled iu India to 


8 U*,S means “ small-bodied (man).” i do not exactly understand wlmt 
signifies. It was apparently some sort of cotton or silk-stuff uinna- 
Wured iu° Bengal, with human figures woven thoreon. 






misty,. 



It was a largo build* 


l > The Diwan &h«m 1 is a building containing the' office of Wwan or Vimt* 

~ | 

« A ‘Ohihel SatuiS moans literally ‘ forty-pillared. 
i:t; ; intended as a Public Audience-Hall. ^ 

i ‘ ghiiiMt g&luma* menus a-‘Private Chamber. ^ 

* - Jalm-jg^na’ moans “ Office-room or building.” Cpol 'i 

6 Jj&uligah Eacheri means the-- 1 Court of Exchequer, or 1 
or Revenue Hoard in respect of Crown-laud Affairs, 
a Farmanbavi means a- ‘Court of Jiwlieo.’ 


29° fnj 

„ manufactures, bo attested thereby his loyalty to the Iro^AU 
’throne, and was in consequence invested with the titles of Mau a- 
manu-I-Mulk, Shuja<u-d-daulah, S]mja‘u-d-din Muhammad Sbaa 
Bahadur Asad Jang- He also received the personal Mansab ot 
a Haft Eaton, with seven thousand troopers besides a iringe 
Palki, together with the insignia of the Mahl Order, an a kit 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounte 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. He was ^r her con¬ 
firmed in the office of Nazim of Bengal. He surpassed Ins ] ic- 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of royalty and armaments, and 
though his prime of life had passed, ho did not scorn Wes plea- 
sures Dismantling the public buildings erected by Nawab Ja far 
Khan, as they seemed too small according to his lofty deals, h 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an ^sena, a <y 
Gateway, a Revenue Court, i a Public Audience-Hall, a Pnvate 
Office, 8 a Boudoir for Ladies, a Reception-Hall,* a Court of Channel y 
and a Court of Justice. 8 He lived in magnificent splendour, am 
used to ride out in right regal state. He attended constantly to the 
well-being of bis Army, and to the happiness of his subjects. L u 
bis officers, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or live hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animate 
by a scrupulous regard for justice, and always inspired by fear ot 

teach people an improved system of manufacture. The Imperial w °rl-shops. 

the towns of Lahore, Agra, Fnthpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn oi . 

master-pieces of workmanship; and the figures and patternsjanfiTh-nots, £ 

v™»/ot M*. M -.. “T“m” 

"'laiestv himself acquired a theoretical and practical knowledge o. the who 

SI »»»«L( tho «. -OW.S « th. 

lation, Vol. I, pp-8*, 88. __ 
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uprooted from Ills realm the foundations of oppression^ and 
tyrannies. Executing Nazir Ahmad and Murad Farrash, the 
employes of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, who were notorious for their high¬ 
handedness, ho confiscated their effects. iSazir Ahmad had laid the 
foundation of a Mosque with a garden at Dehpara on the banks of 
the river Bhfigiratl. Shuja‘a-d-daulab, after executing him, finished 
the mosque and garden, and named thorn after himself. And no 
tastefully embellished the garden by building therein gi and palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and numerous fountains. It was a 
splendid garden, compared with which the spring-house a of kash¬ 
mir paled like withering autumn-gardens; nay, the garden of 
Tram 1 itself seemed to draw its inspiration of freshness and sweet¬ 
ness from .it. 8huja‘u-d-daulah used frequently to resort for pro¬ 
menades and picnics to that paradise-like garden, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. Every year iu that 
beautiful garden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
Section 2 of his State Officers. It is said that owing to the superb 
charinfulness of that garden, Fairies used to come down there for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The guards ou get¬ 
ting scent of this, informed Shuja‘u-d-daulah. Dreading mischief, 
from the genii, the Nawab idled up the lanl.s with earth, and dis¬ 
continued his picnics in that garden. 

Being fond of ease and pleasures, Nawuib Shuja‘u-d-chiulah en 
trusted the duties of the Nizamat to a Council, 3 composed of Haji 

1 ‘Irfli'i 1 or fjl "is the celebrated but fabulous garden said to have been 
u Ucie«tly laid out in Arabia Felix by a king named shadad-bin-b Ad or Irani 
biQ.gOmad Frequent mention of theso gardens is made by the Eastern poets, 
'V|,O describe thorn as a perfect model of Pmadiso. 

2 It i« sicuificant that even iu those declining yew ot the Moghul rr ; ,,mr, 
Awards the first qoarter of the eighteenth century, scholarship an t intel¬ 
lectual attawments had not ceased to command esteem amongst the Mugjtal 

1 "sco*riightly varied account in the •flcbaUft.^nV which shews 

tl.„ t “ All Yard! Khtn was the leading spir.t m .^ujan-d-dm s Conn- 

c Miraa All » *• —. ... . a; , , T , rru p.,,.* n„ .i 




... or Cabinet See Ve». II. p. 473 1V«. - ext. Ou ascend- 

W the midi of Niza»at, ghoiaad.dm Khfm constituted a Cabin* of 
A,j„- Council of State, consulting of (X) Mirza Muhammad All Yarrll 

^SuTdius Mind Baadt, (3) Haji Ahmad, brother of No. 1, (3) Kai Unian 
Al atn 0hnnd (formerly Sjjujmi.d-diu’s Piwau in Omvi), (4) .lagatsot hutch 
! .^ n(} ^ . mnkcr . In all important matters, he us. d i o consult them before 
* lf, Bah!’ or do-s ' His first measure was to release the Bengal Zemindars who 
V be , ;Q imprisoned by Ja'far Tins measure brought him not only 
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ad, Rai A^amcJhand Diwan, and J agat-Set F atehehand, whilst tRcT 
awab himself indulged in pleasures. 1 Rai A‘larochand Mukhtar, 3 


popularity but also an increase to the revenue (as Nazar was levied), and at 
the same time contributed to tlio fertility of Bengal, the Jinnatu-l-Bilad. (See 
Seiru-l-MutaMerin, Yol. II, p. 473). For purposes of administration, lie main¬ 
tained his son Sarfaraz Khan the nominal Diwan of Bengal, conferred the 
Sulohdarl of Orissa on his son (by another wife), named Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, the Deputy Nizamat of Jahangirnagar or Dacca on his son-in-law> 
Murshid Quli Khan II, the Fanjdarship of Eangpur on Sayid Ahmad Khan 
(nephew of All VardI Kh an). the Faujdarl of Rajmahal or Akbarnagar on 
Zainu-d-dln Ahmad (another nephew and son-in-law of All Yardi Khan); 
Nawazish Mhd. KhSn (another nephew of All Yardi) was created Generalissimo 
of the Army. See Seiru-l-MutaJcherin, Yol. II, p. 472. 

1 This preference of personal pleasures to the performance of public duties by 
the later Mughal pro-consuls and sovereigns of the 18th century, marks a sad moral 
collapse, and was one of the causes that hastened the downfall of the Great 
Mughal Empire in India. Preferring their own personal ease and pleasures, theso 
later Moslem Satraps and Emperors delegated the unchecked control of their 
State concerns into the hands of ministers, who often proved unscrupulous, venal 
and treacherous, and scrupled not to barter them to intriguers for the sake 
of what they deemed to be their individual and personal self-aggrandisement. 
It was a failing which stood out in jarring contrast to the noble traditions and 
examples of a Babar. a 8her Shah, an Akbar, and an Aurangzeb, each of whom 
‘scorned delights and lived laborious days.’ As bearing on the same point, I 
may also quote from Bernier’s Travels pp. 129-130 the weighty words of 
Aurangzeb, whilst admonishing one of his Omarah who had ventured to 
express his fears lest the Emperor’s incessant occupations might be productive 
of injury to his health. Thus burst forth the Great Monarch in the follow¬ 
ing noble strain :— “ There can Burely be but one opinion among you learned 
men as to the obligations imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of difficulty and 
danger, to hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of 
the people committed, to his charge . And yet this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade me that the public weal ought to cause me no solicitude ; 
that in devising means to promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor 
spare a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification. 
According to him, I am to be swayed by considerations of my own bodily health, 
and chiefiy to study what may best minister to my personal ease and enjoy¬ 
ment. No doubt, he would have me abandon the government of this vast 
kingdom to some Vizier: ho seems not to consider that, being born the sou 


£ The Seirul-MutaMcrin describes Alarachand as having formerly held the 
office of Diwan under Shuja‘u-d-din Khan, when the latter held the office of 
Nazim of Orissa* Seir, Yol. IT, p* 473, Pers. text. It is worthy of note that in 
Kattak (Cuttack) town, there is still a quarter or Mahallci known Alam- 
c&ancl Bazar/ 
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v4i . er iocl of Shuja'n-d-daulah’s Nizamatof Orissa, was a MuW. 
“uuadhed to the latter’s household. At this time, he was invested 
with the Deputy Diwani of the Subali of Bengal, and being ap¬ 
pointed Superintendent-General of the Affairs of the Nizamat and 
the Diwani, he effected considerable retrenchments in the public ex¬ 
penditure, and received the personal Mansab of a Hazari with the 
title of Rai Raian-a title which until that time no officer of the 
Bengal Nizamat or Diwani had enjoyed. And Haji Ahmad • and 
Mirza Band! were sons of Mirza, Muhammad, who was a cup-bearer 
of A‘zzam Shah, a son of Emperor Aurangzeb A'lamgir. Hap Ah¬ 
mad, on the death of his father, was appointed Cup-bearor and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Sultan Muharamac 
A ‘zzani Shah. As A‘zzam Shat 2 fell iu the strugglo for the Em- 


Si. 


of a king, and placed on a throne, X was sent into tho world by Providence 
to live and labour, not for myself, hut for others; that it is my duty not to think 
of my own happiness, except so far as it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is tho repose and prosperity of my subjects that 
ifc behoves me to cons alt; nor are these to bo sacrificed to anything besu os 
tho demands of justice, tho maintenance of tho royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into the consequence of 
the inertness he recommends, and he is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power. It was not without reason that onr great Saadi emphatic¬ 
ally exclaimed Cense to be kings; Ob, cease to be kings; or determine 
that your dominions shall bo governed only by yourselves....’ Alas! we aro 
sufficiently disposed by nature to seek ease and indulgence; wo need no such 
officious counsellors. Our wives too, are sure to assist us in treading the 
flowery path of rest and luxuryWhat a noble ideal of kingly duty!, and 
what a sad falling-off in later Moslem times ! 


1 In Seirul-Mutakherin and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirza Muhammad’s eldest soa was Hafi Ahmad, and his se<* *ond son war, Mirza 

‘•lulmmnmd All (the letter received the title of Muhammad A‘li Vard, Kliao 

through the favour of Si^u-d-diu Khan, whilst tho latter was Naipm of 
Orissa). See Seir, Vol. II, p. 470. 

* A'mmRhab, surnamed Prince Mul.ammad AVzaro, was the second son of 
Emperor Aurangzob, his eldest brother being Pnace Muhammad Muni?,am, 
afterwards surnamed Emperor Bahadur Hhiih. Ou Emperor Aurangzeb s 
•loath, there waa a fratricidal struggle for the Empire between the above 
'wo brothers, with the result that at tho sanguinary battle of Jajo, near Agra, 
in 1119 A'zzam Shall, or Prinoe Muhammad A‘snam, was killed, andBaha- 

dur Shah became victorious See description of this sanguinary battle with 
the slaughter of s vei'al Princes Royal in the Seirul-AIutathcr Vol. 11, p. 3/7. 
Emperor Anraugzeb’e third eon, Prince Kam Bakheh, similarly fell shortly 
•dteriu 1120 A.H., near Haidarabad, in a similar fratricidal struggle with 
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r/at the time of this Revolution, the two brothers leav | 
Imperial Capital proceeded to the Dakhin and thence to 
(Orissa), and entered there the service of Shuia'a-d-daulah. Ad- 
optinwa policy of tactand prudence which “ isafnend.andlikewa er 
takesto every hue,” tl.ese two brothers got into the good graces of 
Slniia‘u-d-daulali. When Shuja‘u-d-daulah acquired the Nizumat 
of the Sabah of Bengal, Hfcji A hmad became his intimate associate 
and councillor in all affairs of the NizSmat ; whilst Mirza Ban^ 1 
was invested with the Mansab and title of I'll Vardi ©an, and ap¬ 
pointed Faujdar of theChaklak of AkbanlagaC (Rajmahal). Sirni- 
Lly the Haji’s eldest son, named Muhammad Riza receive le 
office of Daroghah or Superintendent of the Bajutrah of Mnrshida- 
U d- his second son, Aga Muhammad Sa'id, was appointed Deputy 

Hiliini was invesled witli the Mansab and title of HjsLiun A I 
S w, KM„, who daring MMMM. stay at Bath.npar 
l~d rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old ago 
fnd passed his days in his company, was at thus time invested with 
the Mansab and title of SbiijV Qnli ©an, and given the Fau 3 dan 
of the Port of Hugli, on the transfer of Ahsanul-lah ©an. 

Merit is no passport to worldly advancement, ^ 

When times are propitous, failings seem accomplishments. 

Tim new Faujdar of Hugli commenced exactions and oppres¬ 
sions. The Port of Hugli from liis rapacity was ruined ; and ho 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants. On the 
pretext of collecting the customs-duties of the Imperial Customs- 

“ TEL*. - O'- — “ - *•** ■* “* 

wt? r -- ".s jes 

qn. idly Styled Muhammad . 1 1 V * CftWuef . of advigor8 of NawSb 

Svu-i the Fa«jdl»h« p Of Akbarnagar or Bajmaba. 

^ bestowedf Shaju'a.d-dm Sun o« AT. Vardi Khan’s nepheu, and *>»-»»- 
law named Zain-udd-iu Ahinad. See Seir, Vol. ll. p- - _ ; d t i 10 

* Daring the Hiziinmt of A'li Vardi Khun, Muhammad E, a ece.ved the 
title of ‘KWJsh Muhammad Khan,’ and was advanced to theoffice o 
Diwa n of Bengal. I do not quite understand wbat the word^ lUjutia . 
the text means- It probably signifies “ Misoellaneoas Revenue. 
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f#e/ lie requisitioned troops from tlie Emperor, commeil 
lity with the English, Dutch, and French, and levied Nazars 
and taxes. It is said that once unloading from English vessels 
hales of silk and cotton-s tuffs, and placing these below the fort? 
he confiscated them. The English troops advancing from Calcutta, 
arrived near the fort. Shuja £ Quli Khan finding himself an 
unequal match for them climbed down, when the English troops 
carried off their goods. The aforesaid Khan writing to Nawab 
&huja‘u-d-daulah requisitioned troops to attack the English, 
und by cutting off supplies of Qasimbazar and Calcutta, he re¬ 
duced them to straits. The Chief of the English Factory at 
Qasimbazar was compelled in consequence to arrange terms of 
peace, by agreeing to pay three laics of rupees as nazar to Shuja/u- 
d-daulah. The Chief of the English Factory in Calcutta, borrow- 
in £ the nazarana money from the Calcutta bankers, remitted it 
to Shuja‘u-d-daulah. 

In short, as the good services of Shuja c u-d-daulah came to the 
notice of the Emperor through the medium of Khan Dauriui 
Shan, in recognition thereof, the Nizamat of the Subah of Behari 
on the transfer of Fakhru-d-daulab, brother of Raushanu-d- 
daulah Turabbaz Khan, was also conferred by the Emperor on 
^uwab Shuja‘u-d-daulali. The aforesaid Nawab considering 
Muhammad A‘ll Yardi Khan to bo a person of capacity and tact, 
a Ppointed him to be his Deputy Governor of Debar, and sent him 
fo ‘Azlmabad (Patna) with five thousand cavalry and infantry, 
^‘li Yardi Khan, arriving in the Subah of Debar, associated 
with himself, in the administration, General Abdul Karim 


1 Fak^vu-d-daulah was §Cibadar of Behar from 1140 A.H. for about five 
years. He was given to ease and pleasures, and ill-treated not only hia 
minister, Shaikh Abdullah, who enjoyed the confidence of the public, but also 
insulted Khwajab Ma'ta^im (brother of Amiru-MJmara §ani§ama.d-daulah 
Shan Dauran ghwajah A?am). The latter in oonsequenoo left Patna, went 
to Delhi, and complained to his brother, who hold groat inlinenoo at the 
court of the Emperor, Mnhamviad Shah-Fukhru-chdruilah was at once ro- 
'• called, and Debar was added to the Bengal satrapy under Nawab P]}uj‘au- 
d-din Kh^n. The latter appointed Muhammad .AM! Yard! Khan as his 
Deputy i n the Nizamat of Behar, conferring on him (with, the sanction of 
the Emperor) the title of Mahabat Jang, and promoting him to tho rank of 
a Pattjhazaru A‘ll Yardi ruled over Behar vigorously. See Seind-Muta* 
tyerin, Vol. IL pp 469, 472. For Ranslmn-u-d-daulah see page 462. Yol. 
FT, Beir. 
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Chief of the A fgh ans of Darbhanga, and raised a levy of 
efficient troops. Entrusting the reins of authority over administra¬ 
tive and revenue affairs to the hands of Abdul Karim Jvhan, A‘li 


.Vardl Khan sent the former on an expedition against the Banjarah 
tribe, who were a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in the guise of traders and travellers used to plunder the 
imperial- domains and treasures. Abdul Karim Khan, sub¬ 
duing the Balijar ah tribe; gained a large booty. Muhammad 
A‘11 Yardi, by chastising the Banjaralfi tribe, achieved a high repu¬ 
tation. And being aided by the Afghans, A‘li Yardi advanced with 
his forces against the tracts of the Rajahs of Bltlah and Blia- 
warali, 8 who were refractory and turbulent. Their regions had 
never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of 
the former Subahdars. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imporial revenues and taxes. After fighting witii them inces¬ 
santly, ATI Yardi Khan became victorious and triumphant. Raid¬ 
ing and pillaging their tracts, A‘li Yard! Khan carried off a large 
booty, amounting to several lals, in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the Rajahs the amounts of tribute, presents and the 
imperial revenue, he raised an immense sum. The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and the strength of Ali YtirdTs ad¬ 
ministration increased. And drawing his forces against tho 
Qhakwar tribe, who had acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Vardl also extirpated them. Invad¬ 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar of 
Bhojpur, 1 2 3 4 * and of Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikaii, and of 
Namdar Sian Muin, 6 who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 


1 Abdul Karim Khan was a Rohilla Afghan ; he was very brave aud power¬ 
ful, and had a largo Afghan following. See Scir Vol. II, p. 173. 

2 Banjarah is described as n< zoinindari with 100 horse and 1000 foot, under 
Sabah Berar in tho Ain-i-Ahlari, Vol. II, p. 230. The tribe of Banjarah 
were Rajputs in caste. 

3 Bhaurah or Bhawarah is mentioned as a Mahal under Sarkar TJrlmfc, in 
Subah Debar. See Ain, Vol. II, p. 156. Stewart inaccurately calls it Phuh 
warah. Phalwari is a Mahal under Sarkar Behar. 

4 Bhojpur, a parganna in Sarkar Rohtas, Bihar, west of Arrah and north 
.of .Sasseram. The Rajahs of Bhojpur called themselves Ujjinniah Rajahs, 

as they claimed descent from tho ancient Rajahs of Ujjain in Malwah. See 
Am Bloch, tr., Vol. I, p. 513 n. 

6 I cannot trace of which place in Bihar lie was a local chieftain. 
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ot eared for former Nazims, and had neglected to discharge 
oyal duties, and without coercion had never paid the Imperial 
revenue, All Vardi set about chastising every one of them, subdued 
their tracts thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to the 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection And 


<SL 


similarly punishing other insolent rebels, Ali Vardi Xlian placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. And in a short period 
becoming master of immense treasures an « a large army, 
Ali Vardi’s power and prestigo grew enormously. As Abdul 
Karim Khan held control over all the State affairs, he exercised 
absolute sway, and ignored Muhammad Ali Vardi Khan. Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of the former, inveigled him by 
some device into his own house, and slaying him liaised the stand¬ 
ard of triumph. And through the agency of Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan,i Diwau of tho Imperial Khalisah , Ali Vardi Khan opened 
negociations with Qaiuru-d-diu Khan,^ the Imperial Vizier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from tho Emperor tho title of Mahabat Jang B Bahadur, without 


Shuju^a-d-daulah’s recommendation. Shuja/u-d-daulali, who im¬ 
posed full confidence in Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan, 
viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Vardi'- rank ; 
but his son, Sarfaraz Khan, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference iti views, between tlio father and the son a cool¬ 
ness set in. Another son of Shuja^n-d-daulah by a different wiu' 
was Muhammad Taqi Khan. He was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
and was not only brave and bold but was also popular with the 
Army. Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan basing their intrigue 
on his rivalry contrived to bring about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, between the two brothers. When the plan of this 
intrigue was matured, Haji Ahmad secured the adhesion of 
R&i Kaian ‘Alam Qliaud and Jagatsot Fateh QMnd; and the 


l For Ishaq Khan, see Seir, Voi. II, p. 469. He enjoyed Emperor Muham- 
mad Shrdi’s confidence. 

8 When Nizama-l-Mulk A?af Jah resigned tho Imperial Yiznrai, I’tamu-d- 
daiilali Qaiinu-d-dlu Khan, son of Muhammad Amin Khan, succeeded him as 
Imperial Vazir of Emperor Muhammad §liah> See Vol. IT, p. 457, Seiru-U 
Mttlajcheriti. Pors. text. 

8 The Sciria-Mutakherin, however, (see tu ante) states that Shujah-d-din 
Khau secured from Emperor Muhammad Shall tho title of * Mahabat Jang’ 
4’°r his favourite andprphyc, Ali Yard! Kh an. 
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Triumvirate now waited for the development of their conspiracy. 
Sh uja‘u-d-daulah, by the advice of the Triumvirate, was induced 
not to entrust the control of any affair to Sarfaraz Khan, 
the fibres of mistrust thus sown took root in the soil of ic e - 
of the son and the father, as well as of the two brothers and these 
were about to germinate, Mphammad Taqi S»an, ascertaining 

real origin of this misunderstanding, proceeded from Onssa to 
Bengal, to personally interview his father and brother The 
Councillors of Shuja‘u-d-daulah, finding the odds of the times 
evenly balanced, fanned strifes and fomented jealousies bctwee 
the two brothers, so much so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Muhammad Taqi Khan with his army rode out, and arrayed 
force on a sandy plain, opposite to the Murshidabad Fort on the 
other side of the river Bhagirati. Thence he advanced to inter¬ 
view his father, but did not plunder the City Anl the, army 
of Sarfaraz Khan was arranged in battle-array from Naktakhah 
to Shahnagar, and was ready to kindle the fire of war and slaugh- 
tcr~ Secretly tempting by offers of bribe the commanders and 
officers of Muhammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz Sjan won them ove 
to his side, and sending messages for Muhammad Taqi s capture, 
waited for tho enemy, in the hope that when the two content mg 
hosts would face each other in battle-array, his own officers would 
capture Muliammad Taqi and bring him in. Muhammad laqi 
Khan, who in bravery was the Rustam* of his day, did not care for 
the enemy. The negociations for peace and war passed and re¬ 
passed between the two brothers. When Nawab Shuja n-c- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a grave turn, he intervened, re 
conciled the brothers, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
regard for the feelings of Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams, relink- 

hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him At length 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz Khan’s mother, ho pardon * 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, and permitted him to go back to tl 
Sabah of Oi'issa. But on arrival m Onssa, in the year 1 
A H, owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, he** died. On this, 
Mmiid Quli Khan, surnamed M*jbor,» who was a son-in-law 

1 The Persian Hercules. His dauntless bravery and splendid heroism has 
beer, immortalised in the ghahnamah of Ferdausi, the Persmu Homer. 

8 In Mansiru-l-Umara.Voi.HfP- **44- Mukhmur, wh.ch seems tobecoireot. 

* Muhammad Taqi J^in, the Najiui of Orissa and a son of Nawab gauja 
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“of^Shuj^a-d-daulalx and was already Deputy Nazim of Jaliangiv- 
nagar (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Port of Surat, 
and who iu his writings and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligrapby, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint¬ 
ed Deputy Nazim of the Subah of Orissa. 

During the Viceroyalty of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, whilst the 
abovementioned Murshid Qull Khan 1 stayed at Murshidabad, 
a person named Mir Ilabib, a native of Shiraz, spoke Persian very 
fluently, though he was not read in that language. By caance, 
Mir Habib arrived in the Port of Hugli, where he earned his live¬ 
lihood by r retailing the wares of Mughal merchants. Owing to his 
kindred mercantile pursuits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir Iiabib quickly iugratiated himself with Murshid 
Qull Khan, and entered the latter’s service. When Nawab Ja far 
Khan conferred the Governorship of Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Murshid Quli Khan, Mir Habib also went in tbe latter’s company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), aud was attached to the latter as his 
Deputy. JBy personally attending to minute details, aud by adopt¬ 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the Stato expendi¬ 
ture on account of the Naivarah (war-vessels), the artillery, and 


d-din Khan, lies buried in the Qadam Rasul building at Cuttack, which had 
been erected by Nawab £huju‘u-d-dln Khan, when the latter was Nf^im of 
Orissa. The tomb of Muhammad Taqi Khan is now in a dilapidated condition. 
On it I found still the following inscription : 4U. 

f I PV OJj I nmy add that the Seiru'l-Mutnkherin (Pers. test, p. Chi), 

makes mention of this Katak Qadam Rasul building, and of the Deputy 
Governor, Abdul Nabi KMn (father of Abtlur Rasal Khan, another Deputy 
Governor of Orissa), being entombed there. In this connection, 1 rnny point 
out there is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Rasul building inscription 
which stateB “it was erected by Shaujt'u-d-din Khan in the time of Alamgii 
II.” ghuja'U‘d-dm was not a contemporary of Ainu »gir II at all, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir I whilst al Katak, and of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, whilst Nadira of Bengal. 

1 The reader mast not con found this Murshid Quli Khun (80tt*tnJat r 
of $hnja c u-d-daulah whose real name was Mirza Lutfullah) with Nawab Ja‘far 
Khfm, who had formerly held the title of ‘ Murshid Quli Khan. ? On re¬ 
ference to the account of Ja‘far Khau. in the text, it would appear that * Ja'far 
Khan received several titlca iu succession; first ho received the title of 
‘Kartalab Khan,’ next that of 1 Murshid Quli Khan," and lastly that of 
‘ Mutatnan-ul-Mulk Alau-d-danlah JaJLr Khan Nasir Jang,” his original 
having been Mirza Hadi, 
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the army, and thus rendered good sorviccs, and in consequence, 
shortly after, his official rank was raised. Finding the tract of 
Jahangii'-nagar (Dacca) to be fertile, profit-yielding, and suited foi 
trading business, he revived the system of $auda-i-khas current 
during the Viceroyalty of Princo Azimu-sh-Shan, and by means 
of other exactions, both he ayd his Chief amassed wealth. On the 
pretext of collecting the Imperial revenue, he induced Nuru-l-lah, 
Zamindar of Parganah Jslalpur,* who was the leading Zamindar, 
together with other Zamindars, to attend Ins Kachin (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing the other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
Habib kept Nuru-l-lah under duress. At midnight, be permitted 
him to return home, escorted by a number of Afghans. The latter, 
at the instigation of Mir Habib, slow Nuru-l-lah, in a narrow 
and dark alley. Next morning, Mir Habib announced that Nuru- 
l-lah had fled, sent a detachment to his house, confiscated Ins 
treasures and jewelleries and effects and silk-stuffs, amounting in 
value to several Ms, as well as his Abyssinian male and female 
slaves. Mir Habib possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa Sadiq, Zamindar of Patpasar, 
who in artfulness and cunning was his match, Mir Ilahib sent him 
on an expedition against Tiprah. By chance the Aqa met the 
nephew of the Rajah of Tiprah, who having escaped from the con- 

1 On reference to the Ain-i-Akbari (Vol. II, pp. 132-133), I find two pargauahs 
with the namo of ‘ Jallapnr,’ ono beiug Sawail (apparently, Sarail), common y 
colled Jallapnr (revenue, 1,857,230 dams) under Sarkar Pathabad, anot 
being Dahlat Jallapnr (revenue, 1,200 dams) under barker Mahmudabad 
first Jallapnr or Sarail is situated in the Brahmanbana Sub-Division of the 
present Tiprah district, and when I was in charge of that sub-division > 
18 PC i found the head of the Mnsalmau family there (who was st.ll called a 
Diwn’n) in an impoverished condition. The second Jallalpur parganah is now 

vs? izrf-Z vs 

““ *»«> u * bibi ■ i ” oi,iij ■* ”■ ° 

“ h Ain.l.AH»« - ■»» - .*» “ b, ° * 

,-l.ore j, », i,or koorr It ui, * U,1 > ‘ 

er add here that local traditions prevalent in T.prah mention that th 

ever, a ' 11 milv of MusnUnau Zamindars, now in aa 

Di „„. . H.»kpor (.■«* «' »'““* “ “ ilh oW Tiprali Mj.b* 

i„^or..h.d M J-JV a Aipi or Ago 

and with tlieir conquosl by fcno inu^_ 

Sacliq of the text was connected with the above family. 
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his uncle was wandering away from his native country, 
and who at this time happened to stay within the Imperial domi¬ 
nions. The aforesaid Aqa considering his company very lucky 
kept him in liis company, promising to instai him in the Zraimur 
<lari. The Rajah’s nephew, according to the saying,— 


<sl 


“ The hare of that country can assuredly catch the dog of 
that tract,”— < ^ , 


guided tlio Aqa through the rocky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to.the country of Tiprah. The Rajah of Tiprah, who wns 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of the Imperial army, 
was paralysed by this sudden on-rush of the Imperialists, and not 
having the capacity to fight fled to the summit of the hills. The 
tract of Tiprah, without any difficulty, fell iuto the hands of Mir 
I.Iabib, who by fightings stormed the fort of Chandigadah, which 
was the residence 1 of the Rajah. Capturing numerous booty, 
Mir Ilabib brought the tract of Tiprah within the Imperial 
domains. After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
Habib 2 appointed Aqa Sadlq as Faujdar of Tiprah, and the 


1 The present residence of the Rajah of Hill Tiprah is at A gar tala. I do 
uot know where Ohandigadali lies. It could not have boon far away from 
Agartala. Tiprah or Commilla does not appear iu Akbur’s rent-roll of 
BengaU 

2 A full account of Mir Habib is given in the Seiwl-MutaMierin, Yol. II, Pors. 
text, pp. 593, 591, 590, &o. (also see Maasiru-l-Umara, Yol. IT. p. Sit). Ho 
subsequently joined the Mnhrattas, and inducod the latter to invade Orissa 
aud Bengal in order to have his revenge against Ali Yardi Khan for snpplanriug 
from tho Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor. Murshld Qull 
Khan (non-in-law of Shnja‘n-d-dln Khan). Ho appears to have been a man 
of wonderful resourcefulness, bravery and tnct, and guv o no end of trouble to 
Ali Yardi, who at length had to patch up a peace with Mir Habib and the 
Mahrattas, by appointing Mir Habib as his Deputy Nazim in Orissa, ike 
arrangement being that Mir Habib was to pay the Mahratta army of occupa¬ 
tion from the roveuue of Orissa, b sides receiving from Ali Yardi an annual 
subsidy of twelve Inks. Mir Habib’s signal services to the Mahrattas in the 
end were most churlishly reqnited by the latter, for Janoji, son of the Maliratta 
liaghoji Bhonsla, treacherously murdered him at Kodak v aee Seiru-l-MiituMieriii 
Vol. II, p. 592, Pers text), after having invited him to a feast. But throughout r 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and tho 
Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, oven in tho treatment of oue, 
who, though distinct from them i u race aud religion, had given them tho 
virtual mastery over the Province of Orissa, 
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Raj all's nepliew as the Rajah, 1 whilst he himself returned to 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with treasures, valuables and elephants. 
Murshid Quli Khan sent to Nawab gbuja‘u-d-daulah an accoun 
of the conquest of Tiprah, together with the best specimens of the 
wares and silk-stuffs of that tract. The Nawab named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Ranshanabad, 8 ‘and invested Murshid Quli Khan wi 1 
the title of ‘Bahadur,’and conferred on Mir Habib the title of 

short, when the Deputy-Nizamat of the Sabah of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Murshid Quli Khan, the latter, on e 
recommendation of Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah, was given by the 
Emperor the title of Rustam-Jang. Observing the old age of his 
father, and fearing lest after the latter’s death ^stam-Jang 
might fight against him, Sarfaraz Khan 8 defined at Marshi- 
dabad as" hostages Rustam-Jang’s son, named lahya Khan, and 
ids wife, named Durdanah Begam. Although this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Murshid Quli ©an, the latter had 
no alternative hut to endure it in silence. Mursiud Quh ©an 
W ith his army arrived in the Subah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
IJabibu-l-luh ©an to he his Deputy there, in the same way as 
the latter had bee., his Deputy at Jahangirnagar. Byuseofdi- 
n ,., T . iacv and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir Habib 
succeeded in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
Zamindars of Orissa. He neglected no step towards the per¬ 
fect organisation and settlement of Orissa, and effected a surplus 
iu its revenue. During the commotion in Muhammad Taqi I un 
time, the Rajah of Parsutam* had removed Jagannath, the Hind 

1 Evidently, the Rajah was no longer an independent Rajah, hut was left 

more or less as a in 1896, 1 found the Court peons’ badges 

«aus>uabad, I do not know * they have 

been Since change, fl. RnBtam .j aDg wa8 ft son-in-law of Nawab Shuja'u- 

8 Murshid Quia 2 Dardor ft Begam, step-sister of Sarfaraz Khan. 

?.<*£+»■ m - "*"" g 
Hh “nm"^cl. a ogeOC to ‘ Mir u^bibu- 
* He was Infcherfco on y . * JCHnxa r from Emperor Mnliamnuid 

® 8 ‘"' ° n , Wa Tbt^ n ^nnecSn with the conquest of Tiprah. 
gbab,»« recognition and its significance, under Masai- 

gee note ante in regard to the title —- 

man Emperora of India, 
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from the limits of tho Subah of Odisah (Orissa), and had 
guarded it on the summit of a hill across tho Chilka lake. Incon¬ 
sequence of the removal of the idol, there was a falling.off to the 
*une of nine lahs of rupees in tlio Imperial revenue, accruing from 
pilgrims. Establishing friendly relations with Mir Hablbu-l-lah 
Khan, and paying naznr to tho Nazira of tho time. Rajah Dand 
Deo brought hack Jagannatli the Hindu God to Parsiitam (Pnri), 
and re-established the worship of Jagaimath at Puri. An account 
of tho worship of Jagaimath has beou already given in the text of 
this History. 

When the Deputy-Niiznmat of Odisali (Orissa) was conferred on 
Mtfrgfeid QuM Khan Rustatrt-Jatig, th© Depuf v-Nizamav of the 
Ohaklah of JabStiglrnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Sarfaraz Khan. 1 
The latter appointed as his Deputy-Governor Ghalib Ali Khan 
who was a scion of rho Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Ghalib Ali Khan to Dacca. Sarfaraz KJan also appointed Jasunat 
Rai, the late Nawab Jafar Khan’s 8 Secretary, and his own tutor- 

1 ‘Parsatam * is another name for Pnri. See Hunter’s * Orissa.’ 

3 { \ ma y he noted here there was a radical change in the administrative 
machinery of Bengal, during tho latter part of Emperor Anrangzeb’s reign. 

io offices of Nazim and Diwan had been hitherto kept quite distinct, hut a ro * 
a ,\ e f° p towards their eventual amalgamation was taken by Aurangzeb, 

wLdVN«wIh''^r i, ^: Cl - T faVOttrit ° 0HlP ° r Q« K Shan I. (after. 

and P mn v T - to fcho daal oi&cea of Diwan of Bengal and Orissa 

and Deputy Nasurn of Bengal and Ori,:a. Mnrajud Quit Khan I ol , Tot 
persona y perform tho functions of the, dual offices, aTd wh k WmsTf 
personally holding the par, folio of Deputy of Bonual (the Ch of 

“ T'5 f Pnacft Aalmu-sh-^au). ho delegated the office of Diwan In 
* "W to Byea Akraw Sp.*t »»J. Of D'O latter’, death, to Syod ROM KliSn 

Orusa to ^nnja‘u-d-dm Khan (his son-in-law), Emporor FarrnkU Sir, uii lua 
accession to tho throne of Delhi, further confirmed and accontnuh d the above 
administrative change by uniting in the person of Nawab Ja‘fnr Khan the offices 
of Nazim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwun of those Provinces." This union 
of the two offices, whilst a.-aZoning the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the prestige of the Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semilegal aspect 
This regal aspect was further broadoim;; by Emperor Muhnnuuad ShSh add-' * 
Belnr to the Bengal Satrapy, whilst Nawab Shojuffi-d-dm wuTThe Bom-1 
Viceroy. For purposes of administration, ?huja*n*d-dhi appointed a StnL 
Council of three members to help him in the administration, and divided his 
entii M Satrapy, eo: . ialing of three Pr«.vinc b of Bongo 1, Behnr, and OrisRa \n<-o 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, vi.. i (1) Bengal Proper, uorbfcriHuir* 
Western, Central, and a portion of Northern Bengal, (2) Jahangir-uagar oi 
89 
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L, to be the Diwan and Minister of that place, and 
him to Dacca, in company of Ghalib All Khan. And out of regard 
for Nafisah Begam, his sister, lie bestowed the office of Superin¬ 
tendent of the Nawarah (war-vessels) on Murad A‘11 Khan, | sou of 
Syed Razi Khau. The control over Fiscal and Home affairs, and 
the management of Crown-lands, Jagirs, war-vessels, artillery, 
Accounts and Customs-house were all entrusted to Munslp Jasuuat 
Rai In that the aforesaid Mnnshi had been trained up by IS aw ab 
Ja'far Khan, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an 
increase in the State Revenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of Sauda.i-khas, am 
banished the exactions and innovations introduced by Mir Babi h 
during the regime of Murshid Quli Khan.* Putting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down the selling-rates of food-grams, and effect¬ 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Fort of Jahangirnagar (or Dacca), which Hawub Amitu-1- 
Umara Shaistah Khan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until ho succeeded in reducing 


Dacca Division comprising Eastern and Southern Bengal, and a small portion 
of Northern Bengal, and including Sylhet and Chittagong, (3) Behar Division, 
f 4 ) Orissa Division. Shuja'u-d-dm Khan directly administered the first Dm- 
lion and appointed a Deputy Nazim or Depnty-Govornor to hold charge o 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under.lus goneral control 

““f Jii* 'at Khan was a sou of Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Sarfa- 
razKMn. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Shuja'u-d-dm Khan and was 
married to Syed Razi Khan, who was Diwan of Bengal, on the death 

Sved Akram Khan, during tlio regime of Nawab Ja'far Khan, m Sye 
Syed Ak am M > « reig „ of Emperor Farrukh Sir, on the nomina- 

(bis rnaterna. grandfather) Mirzk Asadu-l-lah 

• if hr title of Sarfaraz Khan and was appointed Dnvan of Benga . 

Alameda? -■!, and Fafcihcljand Jagafc Sot, . , f • <- 

% Mirza Lufcfallah, surnamed Murshid Quli Khun i , son-in- a j 

S». a. ft* Dcpnty-Go.onior .1 W-J-gr 

Qnll Khan- 
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the price of food-grains to one seer of the Bazar weight per Dirham, 1 
as was current in the Nawab’s time. From that time until now, 

110 on e else had been able to effect such cheapness in the rate of food- 
grains. He rendered the tract of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) fertile, 
like the garden of Iram*, by sprinkling on it the waters of liberality, 
equity and justice; and in consequence, Sarfaraz Khan won a good 
name amongst all classes of his subjects. At the desire of Nafisah 
Begam 8 * * * * 13 , Murad All Khan was married to a daughter of Sarfaraz 
Khan, and was appointed Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in the place of Ghalib A‘li Khan. Murad All Khan now 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to the office 
of Poshkfir thereof, and commenced oppressions. 4 Munshi Jashnat 
Rai, who had acquired a good name amongst the people, appre¬ 
hending that his reputation might he tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwau, and the Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation through the tyranny of the now oppressive Deputy 
Nazim. 

Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id, the second son of Haji Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfaraz Khan Faujdar of the Ghaklah of Gliora gh at 
and Rangpur and Kuoh Behar, desolated the Mahals of Rangpur 
by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring the treasures of 

a ^ e ° n * anie an( l ^ ie f° x t with reference to Nawab £haista Khati. 

* See n. ante. 

8 Naf ' S “;! r l a Bister ot Sarfaraz Khan, and Murad Adi Khan was 

, a 1 ' gum, I * s Syed Kazi Khan, Sarfaraz Kh an’K nrndecosaor in 

the office of DiwSn of Bengal. Thus, Murad Adi Khan was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz Khan. He, hitherto, held the office of Superintendent of the 

Naworah ( war-vessels J at Dacca, and on his marriage with Sarfaraz Khan's 
daughter, was promoted to the office of Doput; Governor of Jahangirnagar 

(Dacca), in supereession of Ghalib Adi Khan. It maybe interesting to note 
that there is a place called Maraduagar, neat* Daudkandi, in Commiliah, which 

13 associated with some former Nawabs of Dacca,, and where some landed pro¬ 
perty is still, I believe, owned by the Bhiknapalnm Nawabs of Patna, said to 
be descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Dacca. I ianoy, therefore, 
Muradnagar owes its name and origin to this Murad A.‘li Khan. 

4 Bajballnb’s son, Kishan Ballab, in the time of Nawab Sirajmd-daulah, lied 
from Dacca to Calcutta, and by his intrigues brought “.bout a rupture between 
Siraju-d-daulah and the English. See Seiru-r-Mutakhcnn , Yd. \\ } p er8 
p.621. Rajballab was the evil genius of Murad A'II Khan, as Alamohatid was 
the evil genius of Skuja'ud-diu Khan, and Ratanchand that of tho Syedbrothers. 
See note ante. Rajballab subsequently ingratiated himBelf with the infamous 
Miran, sou of Mir Ja‘far. 
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those whom he oppressed, he mobilised an army. Requisitioning 
troops from the Emperor, lie marched with his troops against the 
Rajahs of Kuch Behar and Dinajpur. Those Rajas fancying they 
were masters of large armies, and also fancying that thc\ ''ere 
sheltered by numerous forests and rivers, had hitherto paid little 
heed to the authority of the Nazim. 13y dint of diplomacy and 
by use of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id 
conquered those tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
buried hoards, jewelleries and effects of those Rajahs. Owing to 
the immense treasure—indeed the treasure of a Crcesus-tliat thus 
fell into his hands, lie acquired much power. After the conques 
of Kuch Bihar, by humouring Haji Ahmad, on the recommemta- 
tion of Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah and Sarforaz IjQian, ^ Mirza 
Muhammad Sa'id received the titles of ‘ Khan ’ and 1 Bahadur. 

Nawab Shuja’u-d-daulah, on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz Khan to chastise Badi‘u-z-zaman, 
zemindar of Birbhum. Sheltered by rocks and forests and support¬ 
ed by numerous Afghans, this zamindar did not bend bis head 
in submission to the Nazim, and failed to pay the revenue beyom. 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diverted to dancing-parties 
and pleasures fourteen tales of revenue derived from the measured 
and cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur¬ 
pose of helping the poor and the scholarly. Tho zamindar him¬ 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ridges o 
TOmbra Kandi and Lakra Khondah and of other bills and narrow 
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his homage and submission. Inducing the aforesaid Mb’ and 
the above Khwajah to become his intercedes, he sent through the 
latter a petition expressive of submission and loyalty, and subse¬ 
quently in the company of the former he set out for Murshidabad. 
And after waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, through the introduction of 
§harfu-d-din, Badi c u-z-zaman was granted an audience by 
Aawab Shuj^u-d-daulah, who not only parch med his pap*, misde¬ 
meanour, but generously bestowed on him khila‘ts. B idPu-x- 
zaman agreed to pay three lah< of rupees annually on account of 
the Imperial revenue, consented to abide by the ordinary proce¬ 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for execution of orders, and 
furnished a ; bin surety Karatcjuand, 1 zamindar of Bal’d wan. He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhum. 

Towards the close of the year 1151 A.H., when Nadir Shah 
invaded 2 * * * 6 * the Imperial Capital, and Sams a m u - d-d aulali Khan-dn uran 
fell in the battle 8 against Nadir Shall, Nawab Shuj^u-d-daulali 
being ill and confined to bed permitted Yahya Khan arid Dur- 
danah Begarn (son and wife respectively of TVlurghid Quli Khan) 
hi go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz Khan as his heir. Ear- 
nestly exhorting the latter to confide in Iiaji Ahmad, the Rfci 
Hsian * and Jagatset, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control ovor tbo offices of the Kizamat, Najvab 
•-Jjuja tt-d-din Kinu, died on the 13th Zilhnj of the aforesaid year. 

w itl, ^uijahi-tl-danlah’s * corpse i„ the onnlclno 

he (fchuja a-d-danlah) htni in his lifetime erected at Deh- 
para, opposite to the Fort and the City of Murshidahfid, Sarfaraz 


l Kl, , of BirbUpm, ueU Karutcbund of lUrUwan, lippn!ir lo 

have beeu the two principal xamimlir, in Western Bengal at the time, i 
derstftgd the■ doaceudiiuts of Budi‘u- -aamun . tPl survive :.t BirWmm bid nro 
iu an impoverished condition. 


8 A full description of Nadir Slpdi’s hive: iou will bo found in all Indian 
histories, and also in Seiru-l-Mutakherin, Vol. 1 1, p. 482. 

8 This battle took place at Karnal, 4 Btages [ r.ianzal) distant from ghah. 
jahanabad ov Delhi, ia 1151 A.II. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 482. 

* That is, Etti Ahimchaml, KhiijiVu-d-dm Klnuvs <lc fucto Diwan. He mooiv- 
od the title 0 f ‘ Ka‘i Kaiau * from the Emperor, on the rGpicivmeuduiion 0 f 
his maBtor, Nawab ghuja'u-d-dijn Khan. See >Vir, Vol. il, p, 471. 

6 Ifc should be noted that both “ Shuja‘u.ri.dui Khan” and <J Sh U( jS 

daulah” signify oiie and the same person. Those were his titles. Ties 

‘ShujaW-daidnli,’ better known as ,hu)a‘u-d-diu Kl iln" lut^ nob be con¬ 
founded with the Nawab fiaier §^p}a < a-d*rd mb.b of later history. 
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NIZAM AT OF NAWAB 8ARFARAZ KHAN. 


When Nawab Sarfaraz ! Khan mounted the masnad of the Niza- 
mat of' Bengal, agreeably to the dying instructions of his father, 
he appointed Haji Ahmad, the Rai Raian and Jagatset to be his 
Councillors in respect of Revenue and Administrative affairs. 
But these meddling more than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz Kb an who expected promotions and man- 
sabs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgrace and ovei’- 
throw. Although Nawab Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of the 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in All 
Vardi Khan with his. army from ‘Azimabad (Patna) under pre¬ 
text of visiting the Nazim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Nizamat in supercession of Sarfaraz Khan. 1 And in 
deliberations over this plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time, Nadir Shah, 2 the king of Per¬ 
sia, had defeated Muhammad Shah, captured Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
Burhauu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din Khan, and Muhammad Khan Bang' 
ash, &c., who were the pillars of the Mughal Empire, 3 and en- 

1 The author of the Maaseru-LUmara states that Sarfaraz Khan rendered 
himself unpopular by adopting a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment, 
and by reducing his army, and that this gave an opportunity to All Vardi 
Khan to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, HajI Ahmad, who was 
Sarfaraz Khan’s chief councillor. See p. 844, Maasoru ■ l - Umar a, Vol. II, p. 844-. 
It should, however, bo added in justice to Sarfaraz Khan’s memory that 
this policy was inspired by the faithless Triumvirate Councillors, whom 
Sarfaraz Khan trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a part of the despicable trap they were cunuingly laying to 
ruin and overthrow their benefactor’s son. One feels sick to dwell on such 
tales of vile treachery, for Sarfaraz Khan from all accounts appears to have 
been an ideally noble and mild prince. 

2 Nadir Shah was a soldier of fortune. After capturing Shah Tahmasp, 
King of Persia, he held a Council of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia. See his life in Namai Khuo uaii- (p. 153), which also gives his por¬ 
trait, 

8 For dotails, see 8eiru - UMutciMerin, p. 482 (Pe'rs. text). It would appear, 
even at this crisis in the fate of the Empire, the venal Ministers of Emporor 
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Shah-jali an abad (Delhi) 1 with his Persian troops had plun» 
the palaces of both the Emperor and his nobles. In conse¬ 
quence, the whole Empire was shaken to its foundation. 2 The 
•triumvirate. Council persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to introduce in 
Bengal the coins ancl the Khutbah 8 of Nadir Shah, and about 
the same time they remitted the confiscated treasures of Shu- 
ja u-d-daulah and the Bengal tribute in charge of Murid Ehan, 
who had arrived in Murshidabad on behalf of Qamrn-d-din 
Khan* long before Nadir Shah’s invasion. Haji Ahmad and 
All Yard! Khan intrigued with Murid Khan, and won him 
over to their sido. On the withdrawal of Nadir Shah, they 
carried tales of the introduction of the Nadir Shahl coin and 
Ehutbali to Nawab Qamru-d-din Khan and to Nizamu-i-Mulk, and 
laid various other charges against Sarfaraz Khan. Aided by the 
machiuations of the Imperial ministers, 6 they secured a royal 
patent granting to them the Nizamat of Bengal, and authorising 
the execution of Sarfaraz Khan, 6 on account of his treason in 
introducing the coin and Khufiah of Nadir Shah, When the 
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Muliammad Shah could not put aside personal feelings and clannish jealousies 

Em,dre 8 a- 10r a " G t “° S, ° m raCe8 and the S rovo of so many Musalman 
roi>cl the P, ■ comb,ne lo yally in one common and sacred cause to 
quent in tjtiT ^ was the Attest dobu- 

pear in better light, and s'.” * t wamu-l-Mulk and Qamru-d-din Khan ap. 
tiona of their great office!^ For ' VOltl " ly mamtained tlle high tradi- 

San, see MaaM-Vmar'a, To l. I n“ 7, an5 Vof/p^ 

its:—- - 

D .',“t.r?zr s rs *‘* r aa " e —* - - —- »< 

r *'W« o( Emp,™ Muliftm- 

‘ Th. pri.cipU Minister wl„ Mfcd *itk W Ahomd „ 

Si"" lu th ” ‘» ta S“. »«• Mntamu.d.daulnk I,l,„ 10™ Ti 

U» ti«« fM iufloeuee oyer liupaor Maly,™..,, „‘ t . 
See p. 489, Sciru-l-Mutattfierin, *— a i * 

6 The Triumvirate Councillors were themselves responsible for this t’ 

'tv hich was a part of their adroitly-laid plot to overthrow Sarfaraz Khrii^T* 
subsequently denouncing the latter before the Emperor Muhammad Rhau *’ ^ 
ia a pity Sarfaraz Khan the Good, owing to liis guilelossness and lack of \ n . 
sKht, could not see through their despicable game qf villainy, 
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arrow of their efforts reached the butt of their aim, the driumvii- 
ate Council represented to Sarfaraz Kliau that the resources of 
the Stato were limited, whilst its expenditure was heavy, and 
thereby persuaded the Nawfib to reduce the strengffi of liis Army. 
They at'the same time secretly sent instructions to Ali Vardi 
Kban to mobilise troops and’collect arms, in view of the invasion 
of Bengal. Whoever was cashiered from the army of Sarlaraz 
Khan was straightway enlisted by Haji Ahmad in the service of 
Ali Vardi Khan, and sent off to Azimabad (Patna). Nearly one- 
half of SarfarSjs Khan’s troops were in this way disbanded. Ali 
Vardi Khan, having completed proper:,dons for war and mobilised a 
large army consisting of Afghans, Rohilahs, and Bhalias, set out for 
Bengal; whilst Haji Ahmad sent his and his sons’ hoarded treasures 
amounting to several laics of rupees for (ho exp uses of Ali Vardi s 
army. When Sarfaraz Khan, from the letP'dchcs of his Political 
Agents at the Court of the Emperor, «nd from inf, nnations of emis¬ 
saries, came to be apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
o it oniy, deeming it prudent to ml .pi remedy for the affair before it 
came to pass, ho sot himself to overthrow the traitors, and decided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship ' of Azimabad (Patna) on his 
son-in-law, Syed Muhammad Hasan, in supercession of Ali Vardi 
Khan, aud the Faujdari of Akbarnagar (Rijmalial) together with 
the command of Sakri ntli and Teh. oadhi passes on Mir Sharfn-d- 
din Bakhshi, in superce: sion of A’tSu-l-lah Khan, son-in-law of 
Haji Ahmad. Sarfaraz Khan also determined to appoint Mtuishi 
Jasunat Itai as Diwori in the place of the Hai Hainn. But 
as yet this decision iiad mt been put in force, when the mem- 
hers of the Triumvirate Council adroitly submitting a representa¬ 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im¬ 
perial Revenue, and thei* losses, persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to post¬ 
pone their Buperoessiou and the installation of others in then* places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due 
offer three months.* ' Sarfaraz Qian, who owing to ga»lessne.-s at 


l See slightly varied accounts in the 8.MM«taP.rri» (,>• m. wHloh 
stoles that Sorfuriz Khan transferred the office of Diwau from Hip Al.una< 
to Mir Murtazs, and contemplated trun* furring the Faujdari of Rajmal.nl from 

Atan-l-iUh Khan to his sou-in-law, Harm, Muhammad Kl,ui. 

» This fel„ ..id story of gaining time. Snrfarf* Khan ex.nbitod a lamer . - 
able hick of judgment in accepting this edso »*rpu.-.ent..!ioii or his nit.. , ts 
Councillor:*. His credulity, Indecision, end generous impulsiveness cost bm, 
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ire ]iad already been victimised by the duplicity of the 
•itfmvirato Council, once again suffered himself to be duped 
by their wiles. A‘li Vardi Khan, utilising this short respite, 
secured the adhesion of Mustafa Khan, Shamsher Khan, Sardar 
Khan, TJ‘mav Khau, Rahim Khan. Kavam Khan, feirandaz Khau, 
Shaikh Ma‘?um, Shaikh Jahangir Khan, Muhammad Zulfuqar 
Khan, Chidan Hnzari (Baldisjii of the Shall alls), Baklitawar 
Singh, and other Generals and oflicers of the Army. Under 
the false pretext of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, A li A Klmu 
marched swiftly, crossed the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakngali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At tho instigation of Haji 
Ahmad, Ataullah Jvhan, Faujdiir of Akharnagar (Rajmahal), had 
taken steps to prevent all movements of niessengers aud spies, and to 
interdict all intercourse through news-letters between A'zimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal via tho passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakiigali, 
until ATi Vardi Khan had crossed through those passes. , In 
consequence, uo news of A‘li Vardi Khan s movements had reached 
Sarfaraz Khan. It was only when the vanguard of Adi Vardi 
Kbau’s army had actually reached Akharnagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of a sudden the news of All Vardi Khan s movement ieach( d bn, 
faraz Khan. This news threw both the City of Mursjudabad and 
its Bazaar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, Sarfarfiz KhSn 
instantly imprisoned Haji Ahmad. Although the Rai haian 
treacherously explained that ATi Vardi’s arrival was for the pur¬ 
pose of waiting on Sarfarar. Khau, this explanation lmd no reassur- 
ing effect. Detailing Ghaus Kb an and Mir Sharfn-d-din, who 
were his old officers, to lead the vanguard, and leaving his son, 
Halizu-l-lah mu-named Mirza AmSnJ, together with Vasin Khan 
Paujdar, to guard the Fort and tho City, Nawa'o Sarfaraz ylian 
together with Qhazimfar Hus -i \ Khan and a son of Mulja' miucl 

Taqi Khan, (both of win a were his sons-in-law), and with Mir 

Mnliaminad Baqir Khan, Mirza Muhammad 1 raj Khan, MuKimil, 
Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shall, Mir Diler Shall- Baji Singly Rajah 
Ghandarab S'i"gb, Shamghir Khau Qm-ishi. (Fanjdar of Silhat), 
Sl'aja Quli Khfm, (Fanjdar of the port of llugiO, Mir Kabib, 
M^ldd Ouli'Khan Faujdar, Mardan A II Kbiin (the late SlmjM 
Khan’s BnkbKbi) and other Generals and Mansabdars and Zamiu- 



l‘U throne and his life, and sounded the fire faint but certain death-knell of 
the ancient Moslem Satrapy in Bengal, which became shorn ot Us aem.-regal 
Uc-dije with his full. 
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dars of Bengal, marched out from the City with a large army and 
fire-pouring artillery, and encamped at Babmaniah, which is two 
Karoh distant from Murshidabad. Marching on the second day, 
the Nawab reached Sarai Diwan, and marching on the third day, 
be encamped at Khamrah, where he mustered his army and re¬ 
viewed its strength and armaments. In that the officers of 
Shnj'a Khan’s regime were in league with Haji Ahmad, nc )a s 
instead of shells were discovered in the arsenal and rubbis > 
found inside guns. Consequently .cashiering Siahnar ®an, the 
Han's brother, who was General Superintendent of the Aitrlle.* 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers Nawab 
Sarfufi* Khan appointed in his place Pancho, son of Antony , m 
Portuguese, to be General Superintendent of the Artillery. I he 
forces of Mababat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangabad, at the mouth of the Soli (where the shrine of Shah 
Murtaza’ Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatah. 

On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King («., the 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp m the 
Ei- t darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces (i.e., stars), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawab Sar- 
f-naz IOifin, selecting an auspicious moment according to astro¬ 
logers, advanced to assault the enemy. By one single assault, the 
troops’of Mababat Jang were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The Rai Raian,‘ hnd- 
that the table was being turned, at this moment treacherously 
represented to Nawab Sarfarfiz Khan that the Sun ' ad mo^ed 
right vertical to the head, and that at that sultry noui i «g 1 
wL continued, both horses and soldiers would perish, owing o 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day furt»>« 
fightings were postponed, next morning to ihiHe^palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death) 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength, 

To figlit with thee P 

Owing to ihy good luck, , t 

The enemy's head shall bo trampled upon by thy feet. 

I This fori Baian Dhfin Akmehaud, the pf** and favourite of Sarf*.riU 
KhSni foUic, nt dor U.e fatoe mask of loyalty, did more 
Kb 5 .,«. o.iuse. ’ban oven A‘fi Varfli Khun aiul life brother l.laji Ahmad. Bet it 


Although astrologers descanted on tlie auspiciousness of that 
hour for fighting, and adduced arguments in proof of the incom¬ 
ing victory, and although his Generals insisted on continuing 
^lie battle, Sarfaraz Khan was unmoved, and forbade by use of 
threats further fightings that day. Then Sarfaraz Khan encamp¬ 
ed on the banks of the Gerlah river. Meanwhile, a letter from 
Mahabat Jang came avowing his loyalty, and explaining that he 
had come simply to pay his respects to Sarfaraz Khan. Sarfaraz 
Khau, -who was quite inexperienced, on perusal of the lettex, be¬ 
came reassured, dispensed with all precautions, foolishly released 
Haji Ahmad, who was the root of all the disturbance, and sent 
him to ATi Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang, in order to reassure ibo 
latter and to bring him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
Shuja Quli Khan and Kbwaj&h Basant, his two special confidantes, 
with a view to ascertain exactly the prospects of peace and war, to 
guage correctly the dispositions of A‘ll Vaixli’s Army, and thou to 
apprise him accurately. The imprisonment of the Haji with his 
other relatives had plunged Mahabat Jang into a whirlpool of 
confusion, He had apprehended that they would be slain, and 
had, therefore, hesitated to offer battle. Viewing the release of 
the tyaji to be auspicious, nay as the first augury of victor}, 
Mahabat Jang (A‘li Vardi) enclosed in a casket a brick, giving out 
lt stained the Holy Qoran, hold it in his hand, and swore by it 
l-hat next morning he would with folded hands present himself bo- 
h»ie Nawab Sarfaraz Khun, and would sue for pardon for his mis¬ 
conduct. At the same time he presented two hundred gold coins to 
Khwajali Basant. These idiots (Shuj‘a Quli Khan and Khwajuh 
Basaut), not fathoming the water under the grass, returned happy 
aim jpily, and describing to Nawab Sarfaraz Khan the loyal dis¬ 
position oi ; A‘li Vardi Khan cooled the fire of his wrath. Nawab 
'SarfaiJ^ Khan then oidered his butler to prepare dainty dishes for 
a banquet, sat re-assured on the bed of comfort, nay slumbered Uie 
sleep of insecurity on the bed of sleep (which is akin to death); 
and his soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation <>f the wine-cup of 
Peace, let go from their hands the reins of watch and alertness. 

Aye ! It is sheer folly .o rely on the cajolery of thy enemy : 
The seeming prostration of floods undermines walls ! 

13 duo to Dhvja Al&mg&ftiid’s memory to add that he was only one of the Kith 
h't.s out of ix faithless herd. 
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After the withdrawal of Sarfaraz Khan’s emissaries, ATi Vardi 
Elian soothed and won over his officers by promising them two 
months’ pay in the event of his victory, and also by promising 
them the booty that might be captured. He thus incited and in¬ 
stigated them to fight, and distributed shells, gunpowder and arma¬ 
ments. The Generals of Sarfaraz Khan’s army who from before 
were in league with A‘li Vardi Khan, wore all ready for treachery 
and regicide. The only exceptions were Muhammad Ghaus Khan 
and Mir Sharfu-d-dln, Commanders of the vanguard of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army, who were posted at the ford of the river Geviah. 
Ascertaining through messengers and spies the secret plot of 
teachery that was hatching, both the above Generals at midnight 
hastened to Sarfaraz Khan, apprised the latter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning under a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own c amp, 
and there to guard him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
by fighting gallantly round him. In that in matters of destiny* 
efforts are°helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot he untied witli the- 
nail of Efforts, the will of Providence cast the quicksilver of 
heedlessness into the ear of Sarfaraz Khan. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sarfaraz Khan treated those tw o Generals 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of censure added : 
“You opening a shop of self-aggrandisement desire that 1 should 
bo involved in war against Mahabat Jang, who is my well-wisher.” 
Those two Generals got up blushing with shame and humiliation, 
and returned to their own camps. Aiming themselves, along with 
their forces, they passed the night in alertness ; whilst Sarfaraz 
Khan, in the slumber of heedlessness, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Saji Ahmad, in the dead of night, 
under the pretext of visiting relations and friends, the office 
and soldiers of Mahabat Jang’s army, with their light bag£ a g es > 
by ones and twos, mingled with the army of Sarfaraz Khan, and 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an opportunity 

to strike. 

Th - officers of ShnfS Khan’s regime , npon whom Sarfaraz 
Khan placed great reliance, from the very beginning were in intri¬ 
gue with the H iji, and seeing and knowing all connived rt and 
concealed the conspiracy j whilst the loyal adhevents of bar- 
far a z Khan held their tongue from fear of being snubbed Whilst 
one horn 1 of the night yet remained, Adi Vardi Khan and 
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Haji Ahmad divided their forces into two divisions. They detail¬ 
ed one division under the command of Nandlal Jama'dar, together 
with the standard and the kettle-drum, and flags and elephants, 
to attack Ghaus Khan and Mir Sharfu-d-din, whilst with another 
division, consisting of Afghan and Bhaliali troops in the darkness 
of the night, uuder the guidance of the men of the Zannndari o 
Ramakanti Zamindar of Rajshabi, they themselves matched to 
deliver a night-attack against Sarfaraz Khan. Aik towau., le 
day-break, whilst yet the darkness of the night continue , an 
friends could not be distinguished from foes, the) smien), 
death, attacked Sarfaraz Khan’s troops who were inebriated witn 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired tlieir guns. 
Tho old proteges awoke Sarfaraz Khan from his slumber of neg 
lect, and apprised him of the aspect of affairs. As fortune, bow 
ever, bad averted its face from him, even now Sarfaraz Khan rc us¬ 
ed to listen to them with the ear of credence, snubbed them, an 
again insisted on tl.e quick preparation of viands for a banquet. 
Sarfaraz IOian ' added, “ A‘li Vardl Sian is coming to visit me. 

\t this moment, another cannon-shell fell; and by the time of ie 
sunrise, the troops of Mahabat Jang exhibited themselves m 
battle-array. Guns and .octets, arrows and muskets flashing 
lightning, and slioweriug destruction poured in. the troops oi 
Sarfaraz Sian who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 
sleep, lmrnm-scarnm sprang up from their beds of slumber, and 
girding up their loins fled; whilst others, not commanding the 
nerve to gird up their loins or to arm themselves, were butchered. 
Sarfaraz Sian’s army was panic-stricken. 

Yon might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfai az Khan s 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, arrayed themselves on the battle-field, gallant y it- 

1 Khia possessed a most guileless soul, and lb* gmlclesauusB and 

, . ,, • Vli Vardi cost him his throne. Barfavaz KJlfin lacked 

us 00111 . once Jg on0 of *t ie essential attributes of a wise ruler. 

<»»-*«-*> 

to rondone or extenuate the black ingratitude and treachery -t A li \ anli 
and the Triumvirate Oouncillors, Dcwan AlanmUnd, flap A,and and 
set, who were ull proteges of Sorfarnz Khan’s fatter. 
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solved to sacrifice their lives, and firmly stood their ground. Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, after finishing his morning-prayer, also armed 
himself, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and mounted a 
swift elephant. Then letting loose the royal elephant in front 
of himself, he flung himself into the thick of the fight, and com¬ 
menced shooting arrows. The Afghan generals of Mahabat Jang s 
army, covered by a squadron of Bhaliah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army. 


When on both sides, the troops stood in battle-array, 

You might say, the Day of Judgment had arrived. 

Owing to the thundering of guns, muskets and rockets, 
Aye, the Universe itself quaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the cracking of arrows 
Resounded aloft their echo to the lofty sky. 

The spear, like Death with out-stretched hands, 

In the taking of life, chopped the breast into slips. 

In the hands of heroes, sharp steel-made swoids, 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly : 

The heroes became v arm in faking and in giving life; 
Aye, the world became emptied of heroes. 


In this sword-charge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down on the plain of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, and the flood of blood raged tumultuously on every side, 
Mai-dun A‘ii Khan, tho Bahlishi of Shuj‘a Khan’s regime , who was 
now the .. neralissimo of Sarfaraff Khan’s army, and commanded the 
van, feeling himself incapable of continuing the contest any longer, 
flat. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz Khan s army was 
demoralised, and a general stampede ensued in its va!»ks. 

Each one felt contented with saving himself, 

No one cared for another, 

Save and except Lis Georgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of his Old comrades, not one out of the numerous mock-heroes re- 
iiviivu’d to envi . Sarfaraz Khan’s elephant, Tho olephant-dnver 
perceiving that victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sill faraz Khan “ If it be your' Highness’s pleasure, 1 shall carry 
you to Blroiiuci to the yfatnindfir, I.adi'n-z-zamSn. Sarfara? IQjan, 
staking the eiep lmiit-dnver a blow on the o-ck, retorted: ‘Tie 
the chain round tho feet of tho elephant, as 1 will not retreat before 




these dogs.” 1 The elephant-driver was obliged to drive on his 
elephant. The Barqftndazcs and the Bhaliaks of the enemy's Army, 
who had from before ranged themselves liko a ring round Sarfaraz 
Khan's tent, discharged from all sides cannon-shells on his ele¬ 
phant; and over and above, rockets and cannon-balls, arrows and 
muskets were showered incessantly by the hostile army. Mir 
Gadai, who was a special favourite of Sarfaraz Khan, was shot 
down by a rocket. MirKamil, brother of Mir Muhammad Daqir 
snmamed Baqir A Ml Khan (nephew of Shuja‘u-d-daulah), and a 
young unmarried boy of Mlrza Muhammad Iraj Khan Bakhshi, 
and other personal attendants, including Bahrain, Sa'id and other 
slaves, who had not find from the battle-field, were hit by rockets, 
cannon-shells and bullets, and fell right in front of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s elephant. Mirza Iraj Khan was also mortally wounded. 
Mir Diler A‘li gallantly attacked the Afghan column cf Ail Vardi 
Khan, exhibited feats of prowess and bravery, but receiving sword- 
cuts gallantly fell with a number of his comrades. 

At this moment, Sarfaraz Khan himself was hit on the 
forehead by the bullet of a gun shot by a traitor irotti his owu 
camp, and was felled on his elephant-litter,* and the bird of his 
soni flew to Heaven. As soon as they saw this mishap, Mir Habib, 
Murshid Qnli Khan, Sham shir Khan Quraishi (Faujdar of Silha$) 
and Rajah Ghandrab Singh, who with their forces stood aloof 
at a distance from the battle, and were silent spectators of the 
scene, took to their heels. Mir Haidar Shah and Khwajah Basant 
who clung to each other, and were hiding themselves in a Rath,* 
fled without even casting a glance at the corpse of their master. 

Not ono out of his companions remained, 

To guard hiiu for an instant. 

In tho cover of the darkness of the night, and deceived by (ho 
ms? of the Royal Standard and the Elephant being displayed by 
the Division under Nandlal Jamaklar, Ghaug Khan and Mir 

1 Though exceptionally humane and forbearing in disposition, it is refresh¬ 
ing to note Sarfaraz Khan could fight and fall bravely like a heru. 

3 The word used IS ( Mikhah Dambar ), which means a royal 

fitter, carried on elephants. It is culled Muc himboi (.^^3 vSljuc ) in 
tho Sc irurl-Miito'kher in (p. 378) winch explains its significance. It is possibly 
>l Tn.kish word. 

£ 4 foijy- wheeled carriage ; whilst Qhakrah is a two-wheeled carriage. 
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Sharfnddin mistook the latter for Maliabatjang, and commenced 
fighting. By means of Rustam-liko onslaughts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nandlal, and cut him up with their swords. Routing 
those who escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle¬ 
drum, elephants, camels, liorsfes and armaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Sarfaraz Khau. Though Sar¬ 
faraz Khan had fallen, on seeing those two brave Generals, Maha- 
bat Jtmg did not stir from the field, but with his force which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts remained stationary and 
motionless on the battle-field. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfaraz Khan, and, therefore, with a small 
Lee of veteran heroes comprising their sons, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred on their chargers, fierce y 
assaulted All Vardi Khan’s army, broke through its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The array of Mahabat Jang was 
about to reel from the blows of those lions of tho forest of war are, 
In «£, EM» received on the 

bullets of Qiidan Hazards musketeers, and fe . — 1 .. — 

two sons. Qutb and Babar, who were veritable tigers of the forest. 
of bravery, and who on hunting-grounds were wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed their swords, and killed a large number 
of Afghans and Bhallahs. 1 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish, 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long-pit icing daggers, 

His head came down rolling from the shoulder. 

Chiden Be,.ill .ho received .word-ento »t JM» 
After™,-1, daughter and diring, being hit '» «» ^ » ™- 
tota, Qnth and B,l« fell like 1™™ “ d J-J» 

g.lh„t father in hie jenmey to Bt.nnty. M,r bb. M-dre » J 
f.ven leave Cavelier, g.lloped «P •» “*>“*“ “ 

.ill, great egilitj diet at the latter" bread a 

• i • i l ntrpvflt' grazed against the bow of Mahabat Jang, 
arrow* which, however, graze » ( in. r ibv Mir 

and piercing through lodged itself in the latter s * nbs Mu 

Sliarfu-d-din bad pulled another arrow %,ward-i the bow-Rfa**. 
when Shaikh Jahfui Tar and Mufiammad Znlfuqar, Mahabat 
Jang’* Generals, who’ were old friends of the Mir, came forward 
and. said: “Nawab SafarSz Ehan has fallen, what can yon gam 

1 ft would secm tho raw of heroes was not yet extinct in Moslem Bengal. 
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Continuing the contest and sacrificing your life ” ? The Mir^ 
bravely replied : u Hitherto I fought from a sense of loyalty for 
the salt 1 I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, but 
now I fight to maintain ray honour. ” These two Generals 
stood sureties for the security of his honour, and pulled him 
back. Then the Mir with his followers set out for Birbhum- 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had run away, Pancho Ferengi , s 
Superintendent of Sarfaraz Khan’s artillery, served his guns and 
bravely stuck to them, and kept up an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir Sharfu-d-din’s withdrawal, the Afghans in large numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baji Singh, a Rajput General, 
who with the rear-guard was at Khamrah, on receiving news of 
his master’s fall, felt his sense of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
on his horse and placing his spear on his horse’s right ear, by 
brave onslaughts, ho dashed through the enemy’s force to a point 
where Mahabat Jang stood. With one stroke of his sharp spear, 
Baji Singh attempted to hurl the latter down from his elephant* 
saddleand to despatch him to the next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jang made him out on seeing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered DaurQuli Khan, superintendent of 
the artillery, to quickly oppose him. Daur Quli Khan encountering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and Baji Singh being mortally 
Wounded fell on the ground. 3 Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris¬ 
tic of the Rajput race, unsheathed his sword from the scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him like a ring. Nawab Maliabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded him, and forbade the people from killing him, 

i Such instances of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to somo extent, the 
darkness of the picture of faithlessness and treachery that those eve^ is portray. 

3 “The ravenous hordes thus let loose on India made the race-name of 
Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the Mughal Um¬ 
pire turned ifc into one of coute<npt.”-Sir W. Hunter’s H,story of British 
India Vol I P. 1*4. The name ‘ Ferengi ’ was, however, more especially 
applied to'the Fortugnoao settlers in India, whilst the term ‘Nasura’ (or 
Nazarene) was a generic term for all Christians. _ tr ^_ 

8 Tt is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of Sarfaraz that oven 

•Q those treacherous times, and iu such a trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his brave Rajput officers. This is another 
incident which relievos, in some measure, the darkness of the picture 
presented by these scenes. 

41 
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z 'dercd them not to oppose the removal of his father’s ct 
.e artillery-men helped in the removal of Baji Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zalim Singh on their shoulders. During the 
fightingsof Q-h.aus Khan, Mir Sharfu-d-din, Baji Singh and Pancho 
Ferengi , both the sons-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, named Qhazanfar 
Husain and Hasan Muhammad, together with other Nansdbdars 
and vanquished soldiers, had fled from the battle-field, and had in 
one day marched back to Murshidabad. And the Rai Raian Alam- 
q£and, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an arrow- 
shot- on the hand from a cross-bow, plunged into the river, and 
half-dead reached his house. Repenting of his disloyal treachery, 
he committed suicide 1 2 * * * * * by swallowing diamond-filings. In short, 
when Sarfaraz Kh an was felled on his elephant-litter, the ele¬ 
phant-driver carried his corpse swiftly to Murshidabad. Vasin 
Kit fin, Faujdar of Murshidabad, who together with Hafizu-l-lah 
Khan, sou of Sarfaraz Khan, had been left to guard the City, the 
Citadel and the Nawab’s family, buried at midnight the corpse of 
Nawab Sarfaraz KbSu at Nafet&khali. Hafizu-l-lah and Qhazan¬ 
far Husain hurriedly threw up entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van¬ 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to Ali Yard! Khan. This Revolution in 
the Government threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
oeoplo of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion. Haji 
Ahrnad first 8 entering the city of Murshidabad, proclaimed peace 


1 The Rai Raian Alamchand (tin- yrot 'ge and creature of Sarfaraz KhStt'a 
father Shujafind-dm Khan) was after all a penitent einner, and, therefore hifl 
character lands out in a less hideous light, than that of If iji Ahmad and Jagat 
get, who do not appear to have been eimiln »Ty disturbed by qualms of too&cienc > 

for their blaok ingratitude and ti eachery , 

2 Ah Vardl Khan himself entered the city of Murshidabad on the third any 

after hi* victory. Ho was a Machiavellian diplomatist, and therefore, the 

first step ho took on his entry into the city, was to sue for pardon for Ivia 

treachery from Nafisah Begum, a daughter of ghnjru-d-dui Kh» n > and si * ter 

oi Sarfaraz Khan. He next held a Darbar in the Chehd Bairn palace of 

ShujaM-d-din [Chan, and though at first he was detested by the people and 

U n officers for his black ingratitude and treachery, he soon managed to 
conciliate thorn bj bestowing on them rich largetwos. (See Seirn-4-Muto. 
j/cra. text, p. 494), Ho appointed in his place as Naib Nazim of Patna 
(Azimabad) higi son-in-law, Zaino-dMiu Khan Ifaibat Jang. (See p. 499, 
Seif u•l * d u,Utk!t '■ < ’■ a.)* 
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and security on behalf of Ali Vardi Khan. Yasin Khan Faujdar, 
under the order of the Haji, set guards oil Sarfaraz Khan’s trea¬ 
sury and family, officers and servants, as well as on his Seraglio, 
so that none could escape. This battle 1 of Gheria took place in 
1153 A.H. 

-o- 


nizamat of nawab alt vardi khan maha- 
BAT JANG. 

After obtaining victory, Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang, in 
order to overlook the sacking of the City and the loot of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s treasures at tlio hands of Afghans and Blialiahs, 2 * * * * * 8 for 
three days encamped outside the City, on the banks of the Ivor 
Gob rah. On the fourth day, with a souse of perfect security en¬ 
tering the Citadel, he seated himself with extended thighs on the 
mamad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Sarfaraz Khan’s treasures which the past Nazims with 
considerable self-denial had hoarded. In that Nawab Mahabat 
Jang avoided the company of strange women, and did not cave 
for this sort of pleasure, during his life ho had only one wedded 
wife, and in fact, he often plumed himself on this circumstance. 
IJaji Afyraad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfaraz Khan’s fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mahabat Jang banished to Jahangirnagar (I)acra; tno 
Wedded Begams of Sarfaraz Kfean with their children, s and fixed 
small, allowances for them from the income of the Kbas TaTuqah. 


1 Compare the description of this battle with that given in the Beirut 

Mniokh - pp. 492 493. The author of the Sctr, though a strong partisan 
of All VimR Mud though anxious to gto 1 • over his treachery and h■/> ititndo, 

is forced to pay a glowing tribute to tbo bravery and devoted cot ; ago dis- 
played by several Officers of Sarfaraz Kh an j.fc this battle. $ account of 

this important battle Seems much richer in details, M well p more graphic 

aid moro exact than that of ;:d Soir, This important battle took place about 

Xl months after Nadir Shah's return to Persia after the saojt of Delhi, and 

about 14 months after KhujiVmcbdin Khan’s death. 

8 This fact which redounds to the discredit of Ah Vardi Khan is suppressed 
by the author of the Seh*it4-M father in, whose fat bor was employed in a high 
capacity tinder Ali Vardi’s son-in-law, Zainu-d-dm Khan, at Patna. The author 
°f the kivciZy not boin.'r a partisan, docs not ..uppresn it. 

s It n j bo interesting to enquire if any descendants of these still survive 
r<x tho alloys of Dacca. 
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, Naflsab Begam, Sarfaraz Khan’s sister, who had adopt 
hor child Aqa Baba Kuohak who was her nephew, entered sei-vice 
as a governess in the Seraglio of Nawaz i§]i Ahmad Khan, the 
eldest son of Haji Ahmad, and in this way supported her 

nephew. . „ 

When news of the fall of Sarfaraz Khan and of the succession of 
Ali Yard! Khan to the Masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal reached 
Emperor Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Shah, the latter wept and 
said : ‘‘Owing to Nadir Shah, the whole of my Empire is con¬ 
vulsed and shattered.” * But to mend the state of affairs was 
difficult, and so the Emperor kept quiet. Mahabat Jang, through 
Murad Khan, 1 2 3 who was one of tho associates of the Prime 
Minister, Nawab Qamru-d-din Khan (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigued wit), the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. He remitted to the Emperor forty Inks of rupees on 
account of Sarfaraz Khan’s confiscated treasures and fourteen hks 
on accouut of tribute, over and above the usual fixed revenue. o 
also gave three laks of rupees to Qamru-d-din * Khan Vazir, and 
one lak of rupees to Asaf Jah Nizamu-l-Mnlk. He similarly con¬ 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ran j ta# Intriguing with Jttajah Jugal Kishor, agent of Sarfaraz 
Khan, Mahabat Jaug obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Nizamat of all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to tho usual practice. He then exacted double the usual 

1 Kowas then Deputy Nazim of JahaugTruagar or Dacca. 

2 Emperor Muhammad Shah was not quite fair to Nadir Shah in his poll- 
tical diagnosis. He ought to have added, tho glorious Titnuride Empire in 
India had been shattered a . id undermined by the iaxury and lore of ease, and 
fatrloidal jealousies and strifes of himself and his immediate predecessors 

• and principally by tho venality and corruption, joined to clannish jettons* 
and personal ambitions that had seized tho later Mughal ministers and pro- 
consuls. A moral paralysis had seized the heart of the Empire m Min, and 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying i. .vinecs. 
The Musa) mans in India had lost tlmir Islamic virtues p-rst, and nett their 
Empire ; whilst Nadir Shah's terrible invasion operated only as an nocelerat- 
j ng force towards its eventual dissolution, p 

a lie had bean deputed by the Emperor to bring the ul taclied treasures o. 
Sarfaraz Khiin, an d the revenue of Bengal. See Soil, p. 1./G. 

* It is humiliating to obnorve that even ministers of the calibre and position 
of Qamru-d-din Kjjiin and Nfenmn-l-Mnlk Asaf Jah were, at this dark period 
of Indo-Moslem. History, not above corruption. 
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For tho purpose of overthrowing Murghid Quli E lia.ii, 1 and for 
conquering the Subahof Odisah (Orissa), Mahabat Jang now girded 
up his loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bes¬ 
towed the office of Genoralissimo on Mir Ja'far Ivhan .Bahadur, 
who was Mahabat Jang’s brother-in-law, and who in the wai with 
Sarfaraz Stan had rendered Mahabat Jang good services, Mahabat 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja'far a corps of bodyguard, togethei wi > 
wiansab, a title, and a peerage. He bestowed tho office o iwa ^ 
with tho title of Rai Raiiin on Chin Rai, 3 who was a clerk m charge 
of the Jagirs of Ja'far Khan, and who was a person of probity 
and honesty. And ho bestowed on Mulgtammed lliza Khan, the 
eldest sou of HajI A^mad, who had married Ghasitl Khanam, 
daughter of Mahabat Jang, tbo title of Nasiru-l-Mulk Ihtishamu- 
d-daulah Nawazish Muhammed Khau Bahadur Shahamat Jang, 
together with the nomiual office of Diwan of Bengal, and the 
Deputy Nizamat of Jahaugirnagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
Raushanabad (Tipperah), and Silhat. And he bestowed on 


f Ho was a son-in-law of ghuja'u-d-dm ©an, and had been appointed by 
the latter Deputy Nazim of Orissa, on the death of Muluiinmad Taqi Khan (a 
sou of &hnja‘u-d-dm Khan). AH Yard! find his nnholy brother wore 
rosolvod to spare no one i oioiigst tho oftpuble uialo representatives ol' tin ii 
luto master and benefactor. A roigu ushered in by such treachery aud 
characterised by such vindictive posthumous Courtesies was bound, under 
an Avenging Providence, to terminate iguommioualy. Tho nnholy l t Hji 
brother quickly met with his proper deserts, by being tortured and butchered, 
along with his son Zain .-d-din KhSn, by tho Afghan rabble who Backed 
Pain a. AH Yard! himself was continually distracted and harassed by 
Mahratta freebooters, who swooped down again and again < i lis 
provinces like armies of locusts, and I . vied And devastate t iem, an 
Ws energyi -a prowe.8 were of no avail against tins —- 

ef God’s corse. Re at length had to conclude an ^lonous tte 

^uhiattas to praotically cede to the latter the I lovmu. 

-Bed away since to- hud closed ryes, when h.a 
F-ivouriu. grandson, .Sirujud-daulah, was tortured to d ,U, ood Ah \ ardi s ill- 
.SiU.rnpj dissolve* for over, nud w ,s tr«nsf««d tocher hands. 
Verily ]y vnfribation was not slow m overtaking AH \ ft* n Khiiv 

8 2kiu 1UU was tbe Peshkar under the Riwan VU,n (J.lpmd. AlabSbaO 
J *«S, on Alum Qfeaud’e death, appointed Qiin Rai as h.s D.wau. (See fer, 
f- 495). yiiiu ltai proved very honest, and was bed w high esteem y 
^habat Jang. (See Sair, p. 675). 
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■fi-SSKun All Khan, the youngest son of Haji Ahmad, wliQ 
mailed the younger daughter of Mahabat Jang, named Amanah 
Khanam, the title of Zainu-d-dm Ahmad Khan Haibat Jan - 
gether with the Deputy Nizamat of the Province of «£■ 

Azimabad (Patna). And he advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagirs 
his other relations » and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But the Afghans and the Bhaliahs, who owing 
their large numbers were haughty, meddled so much in ah he 
-iffairs that they did not care for Mahabat Jang, and deviate 
*i. mml toms of etiq.ette. SMvi»g.«.e o»on» o 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and killed an 
i l t -.-Pfl the neonle together with their women and children. 
t‘a S the conduct of ingratitude, which had subsisted in the times 
of the early Musalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserte 
itself afresh from the time of Mahabat Jang.- 

, „ • „ Sptiila of the administrative arrangements made by Mi 

1 The following det Nixamnt of Bengal, are summarized 

Van 1 .- EL5n on ms p. 495. Zainu-d-dm Ahmad K^an, All 

briefly from »e ®*< - • ^ ^ n pp 0 jntod Snbadar of Bohar and'Patna. 

Sf^^mat'of ^ngirnagar, including tbo Faujdari of Sill,at 
r, itmromr and Tipperah, was given to lus eldest sou-m-law, Nawaz, sh 
Muhammad Khan. The Deputy Nfcsmat of Orissa was bestowed on 
ra seoond s^in-law, Said A), mad Khan (after Murshid Quli Qua was 
i .r»«.tedl The Suporinteudentship of the Nawarah or Imperial Fleet at 
irnaaor (Dacca) was bestowed on his grandson, Mirza iluljammad 
(son of Zainu-d-dm Ahmad Kipm) surnamed Siraju-d-daulah Shall Qn : 
Kh*n Bahadur. Siraju-d-daulah’s brother was adopted as a son by 
SwLish Muhammad ian, and surnamed - Ikramu-d daulah 
m* Bahadur’* with nominal was 

Atau-l-lah Khan, a gon-in-mw 0 Bap AhW ^ AIftU y 

appointed Paujdar ° ‘'V Mir Kljan (brother-in-law of All 

Khan (step-brother of All ’ Faf ,j ru .l.l a h Beg Khan, Nural-lah Beg 

•“ t’izr::' ““ -.1 ..a 44.«*«*• •* 

Khan and Mustafa Ek*n ” * ^ D!watt Alnme&nnd) received the 

body-guards. UW« *“< Dop „ t y Diwan of Bengal. Rajah Janaki 

t; ,0 of • Rai S*>a»,, jl*; u[190 Lld Diwan of Mahabat Jang, was appointed 
Ram, who was the <>. I ••• ^ author’s mateinal uncle or 

Miwan of-Miscellaneous r i>m m- onnexion of Ali Vardi), received a 

Ki "loo, Abdul All Khilu (who was alee*oo™Jno ^ ^ 

4 l '“ r *<"”■*• 1 1* ' • 0 !wd fraud, and he and his successor, wore 

3 |e re-inaugurated nn a a pB taught the lestf® of iugratl* 

y „id back in the same coin by othors. 
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Towards the commencement of £be insurrection of All \ ardi 
Klian Mahabat Jaug, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan had asked for liolp 
from Mnrshid Quli Khan, tlio Governor of Odisab (Orissa), who 
was his brother-in-law ; but the latter, owing to personal spite 
which has been referred to before, had delayed to march to his 
help. Whilst Murshid Quli was occupied with despatching a 
body of troops iu the shape of an auxiliary force, ho suddenly 
received new?? of Sarfaraz Khan’s fall and of Ali V ami[Khun s 
mastery over the Subah of Bengal. It was then that Maraud 
Quli Khan woke up from sluwbor, and was plunged into shame 
and sorrow. 

: General well-being follows mutual union/ 

Goneral ruin follows disunion. 


In short, from fear of All Vardi Khan, Murshid Quli Khan 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strenuous¬ 
ly towards the mobilisation of an army, and deputed to Murshida- 
bad Mukhalis Ali Khan, son-in-law of Ilaji Ahmad, who from 
before was in his company, in order to arrange the basis of a 
treaty of peace. After the latter’s arrival, All Vardi Khan and 
Tlaji Ahmad sending a reassuring and diplomatic message to 
Murshid Quli Khun, set him at ease/ and sent back Mokhada 
- t Ib&n, iu order to sow treason secretly amongst ho Officers of 
Murshid Quli Khan’s army. Mukhalis Khan presenting himself 
before Murgjud Quli Khan outwardly tried to humour and re¬ 
assure him, but covertly by offer of allurements and temptations 
sowed sedition iu Murgjiid Quit’s army, and sent tin account of bis 
success iu this direction to All Vardi Khan Mahabat .Tang. The 
latter, With a large army and an immense jrJilltry, instantly 
marched towards the Province of Orissa. On receipt of this nen- f, 
leaving his wife, Durdauah Begam, and his son, Yahya Khan* 

tnde by kis own treaehorous conduct, and so others took their cue from 
him. 

* The Pr i\nan couplet i« :■ ~ 

a Ml Vardi and his worthy I.ttji brothcir could never lay a >wn their fav< ,o 
ho weapon of tre irhery, and well were they, thr-ngli their children, >, >i r; 
samo coin by Mir Ja'far and others. 
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with his treasures iu the fort of Barahbati.i Marsh id Q.uli Khan 
with an efficient force and requisite war-paraphernalia,_ together 
with his two sons-in-law, named Mirza Muhammad Eaqir- lgkivn, 
a Prince of Persia, and Alau-d-tiin Muhammad Khan, marched out 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Balisar (Balasor). At the ferry of Phulwar, from the 

rock of TilgadhiS to the river Jon,Mie threw up an entrenchment, 

and remained behind it waiting for the enemyJ Unfortunately, 
Mursjnd Quli Khan was ignorant of the wiles of the traitor m his 
own camp in the person of Mukhali? All Han, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any precautionary steps against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored the saying of Shaikh &a hi : 

1 “The construction of Fort Barabati lias been assigned to various mon- 

approached by . wag t!me aban donod by the Husain, an Governors 

who preferred to live iu tbo Lalbagh, on the south side of the city, (now Com- 
missioned Residence ”)-Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 

'^ThMo^ stM a mahalla or quarter in Katak, called ‘Bakvabad,’ named 
so probably, after Biiqir Kh5n. 

8 Tilgadhi in the text is apparently a mistako for tlio hill 1 Tulnrmunda 
marked on the maps of Orissa, near Balasore. . . 

i ‘Jon’ in the text is also obviously a mistako; I do not Und any river o 
that name near Balasore ordn Orissa. It is a mistake probably «* ***™* 
near Balasore, colled ‘ Nnnlajnri,’ Balasore itself being situated on the Bura 

balung river, ;t is stated Murshid Qnli Khim passed 

6 Id Uem'A-h . ’ mnod on the banks of its river, in the Monza of 

through Balasore port, a "^^ a ®P^. boa lhe 3tir a8 being flanked by dense 
Bhalwar. The enoampme^ Qn anothe r. A ring with artillery was 

forests on one side, and by P passing through Medmpnr 

TTulZZion of l Bnrabalnng river. 

Thl positht taken up by Murshid Qnh Khsn is described aa 

i,^ «l d a 

‘Abid Kh5n who deJted Mnrshid Qnli Khan, his old master and benefactor, 
an7 o£d wit Af^n ioutingent Mustafa fl* the 
Ah Vardi Khan. The crafty Ah Vard, Sjan had by o bnbes sown 

treason amongst the Afghan troops of M unfed Quh S2»«“ < 407 ' 

A The well-known Persian poet and moralist. 
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4 If thy relative be thy enemy, treat him outwardly a 
friend, 

But never be heedless of his treachery. 

For inside his heart, wound festers from thy envy, 
Whenever lie thinks of the 1 ve-shackles of kinship.’ 



thy 


Advancing from Bengal by forced marches with a large army, 
which numbered more than one Icik cavalry and infantry, All 
Vardi K£an reached Mednipur, secured the adhesion of the 
Zammdars of that district by bestowing on them Khila { ts and 
'gifts, and encamped at Jalisar (Jalasore), which was an Imperial 
outpost. Oil the banks of the river Sabaurikha, 1 at the f^iiy of 
Kajghat, Rajah Jagardhor Bbanj, Zatnindar of Morbhanj, 2 bad 
established a garrison of his Chawars and Khandaits, and had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Rajghat which was protected by dense jungle* and thorny trees, 
was found to be a difficult operation, and therefore, All Vardi 
Kuan had to ask for help from the Rajah. The Rajah, however, 
was haughty owing to his command of a large army, and did 
not care for Ali Vardi Khan. He refused to side with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the Rajghat . m*ry. Aii 
Vardi Khan placing his artillery-waggous in front of the Rajghat 
ferryj commenced bombarding it. The Rajah’s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jun~ 
gK s. All Vardi JCh an with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Rajghat. and encamped ai Uamohandarpur wliL-h was at a 
distance of one and a half karoh from Murshid Quit IJjT'u’s 
encampment. Emissaries v ud envoys were busy for some days 
moving to and fro with messages of peace ami war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Alur#Jnd 
Qull Khan •’ did not a Ivu-nce across the ferry of Phulwdr. Having 

l This is an error in the text, or -a misprint for ' Subarnarika ’ river, on 
which Jalesar or Jalasore is situated, 

8 This forms now one of the Tributary Mahals under the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

b As another interesting and remarkable illustration of tlio potent influence, 
hi politics and society exercised by JInsalman lading in B tal, even towards 
the middle of tho eighteenth century, it mnv be noted that Murshid Quli 
83ir.ii himself was averse to fight with Ali \ ai’di Khan, owing to a sense of 
feebleness, but that bis bravf> wife, Dm dan ah Begam, encouraged anu inspired 
him to light, in order to avenge her brother Sarfaraa Klfcau’s ; aU, and threat- 
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regard to the wasteful expenditure on account of a liuge army 
thus locked up, and viewing the dearth of provisions, and appiehon 
ing the approach of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mali- 
ratta freebooters, All Vardi Khan thought it expedient to patch up 
peace, and return. But Mustafa Khan, generalissimo of All ar 18 
Afghan contingent, not acquiescing in peace, suggested en¬ 
trenchments being thrown up during the rains. After a Council of 
War it was decided after much deliberation to send a soothing mes¬ 
sage to Murehid Quli Khan through a trustworthy envoy, who was 

instructed to get back a reply in the follow ng formI shall 

not allow you authority or possession over the Subah o. Ofeah, 
and then with this document to return to Beugal, anc a ei i 
rainy season, again mobilising troopr. to re-attempt Murshid r u i 
Khan’s subjugatiou. Although ‘Abid Khan and othor Afg_an 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Mukhalis 
All' Khan, treacherously advised Mirza Baqir Khan who com¬ 
manded the vanguard of Murshid Quli Khan’s army to givebat- 
tle by advancing out of the entrenchment, Murshid Quli Khan 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Mirza Baqir from 
attempting a sally. But as the period of stay within entrenchments 
was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, carried by liis youthful im¬ 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingent composed of Syeds of 
Barlm, and arrayed himself in battle-rank. Murshid Quli was, 
therefore, obliged to array his troops in front of Ali Yard! Khan’s 
army. On both sides, the battle opened with a cannonade, which 
was soon abandoned for a sword and spear-charge at close quarters. 
Murshid Quli Khan’s generalissimo, Mir Ahdu-l-‘Aziz, who com¬ 
manded the van, and Ins devoted contingent of three hundred 
knights consisting of Syeds of Barba spurred on their chargers, 

exhibited feats of heroism and hereditary gallantry and with the 
flashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests o a 
whose moment for death had arrived. Before this gallant charge, 
Ali Vardi Khan’s soldiers, who had hitherto fancied themselves 
Hons of the forest of bravery, fled like sheep from the battle-field, 
and met with a crushing defeat. The elephant on which Ah 

ei.cd that in ease her husband failed to do so, she would supplant lnm from the 
Government of Orissa, and raise to the <jaOi her son-in-law, Mirza Ba<pr 1 > 
KHa, in his place. Thereon, Murshid Qufi gave way to his wife’s influence, 
Md -.eu-vod to fight with All Vardi. (See Ters, text, 

p 496 ). 
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Vard! Khan with his Begam 1 was mounted, was withdrawn 
half a farsakh away from the battle-field. At this crisis, Mukhalis 
All Khan and bid Khan surnamed Farzand Ali Khan, upon 
whose loyalty Murshid Quli Khan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Muqarrab Khan and other Afghan generals, ex¬ 
hibiting treachery which is the characteristic of the Afghan 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by mauy years of shel¬ 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of Murshid Quli FJhan, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this juncture, Manikc_hand,2 
Feshkar of the Rajah of Bardwan, who had arrived with an ap¬ 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under All Yard! Khtm* reflect- 
ing that results of wax' wore dubious, and speculating about tho 


1 This is a remarkable incident illustrating that Mnsalman ladies in India 
had not yet all taken to tho existing form of seclusion, nor ceased to take an 
active share in their husbands’ burdens, both in peace and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that All Vardl’s Begam played the r6le of Supreme Politi¬ 
cal Officer, whilst her husband fought the battles with tho Mahrattas. It is 
Btated in tho Sciru-l-JlfutaJchervi (Pers. text, p. 550), that one day Ali Yardi at 
Patna after lighting with tho Mahrattas under Raghoji Biiosla, entered the 
Begam’s boudoir with an anxious look. The Begam enquired what tho mat 
ter vvas, when All Yardi replied that this time he feared treachery from hiB 
owu soldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
<>Vr>i leaponsibility organised a political mission, and sent it to Raghoji’s 
camp, t,o arrange for a treaty of poace. Rnghoji fell in with the proposal) 
bub his thief Adviser, Mir Habib, diystmdod him, and advised him to make a 
lash for Murshidabud, holding out the prospect of loot. The Bogara must 
lnt.e been ft lady of keen judgment and uncommon / icity to have been 
telied upon at auoli a crisis by her shrewd husband. 

Manikcjuuid who was afterwards left ;> Governor of Calenita, when 
Siraju-d-daulah conquered it, was a shrewd and time-serving Tuan, end regulat¬ 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He was a prototype of Mubo* 
kishen of later times, of whow loyal assistance o the English so much has of 
late been made by a recent writer, hnfc who only followed Manikohund in bin 
loyal tactics, feeling his way cautiously, and keenly watching which way the 
tide of success turned, in order to adjust his individual position with an eye to 
Bclf-aggnindisemenh The Stir makes no mention of Mrmikqhuud having 
taken any part in the battle, and ascribes Murshid Q.ull Khan's disaster to 
the treachery of his Afghan general ‘Abid Khan, and to tho rash sally of bin 
son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali Khan. At this battle near Balasore, the Sveds 
of Barba fought bravely on the side of Murshid Qnil Khan, ancl several of 
them, such as Mir All Akbar and Mir Mujtahft Ali fell, whilst Mirza Baqii 
Ali Kh;i himself was severely wounded. (See 5ci>, p. 4-U7.) 
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future, covertly humoured Murshid Quli Khan, and ashed for 
the latter’s flag of truce, in order to join him and exhibit self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. Prom a side of the forest, towards the 
direction whence the force of Mirza Baqir Khan was marching 
in pursuit of All Vardi Khan, Manikchand shewed himself, and 
displayed Murshid Quli Khan’s flag. Inasmuch as the afore¬ 
said Mirza was unaware of his aim, he opposed his progress. 
Manikahand was obliged to fight. Mirza Baqir’s efficient soldiers 
wore already exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the viccisitudes of times, the corps of Mirza Baqir 
was defeated. Ali Vardi Khan, on being apprised of this, 
hurriedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz and 
his corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount¬ 
ing from th ir horses, and girding up their loins of bravery, 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them foil, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Murshid Quli 
Khan being thus defeated retired 1 * * * * * * to the Port of Balisar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for the Dakliin, and presented him¬ 
self before Nawab A§af Jah. 8 A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pursued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. Prom 
there, he detached Mirza Khairu-l-lah Beg, Paqiru-l-lali Beg, 


l Jt is stated in the Seir that after his defeat at the battle of Balasore, 

Mur hid Quli Khan together with hiB eon-in-law, Mirza Baqir All Kjban, with¬ 

drew to the town of Balasore, with two or three thousand troops. Apprehend¬ 

ing treachery from the latter, he gnvo out that ho would entrench himself 
in the town, told them off to some distance to guard the roads leading to the 

town, whilst he himself with Mirza Baqir Ali moved towards the sea-Bhore. 
At this time it so happened that a friend of his, Hap M'disin, a merchant of 
Surat, had his mercantile ship in the port, and also a pinnace. Murshid Quli 
Khun got into the pinnace along with Mirza Buqir All and flaji Mohsin and 

eou > :rvants, ombarked on board the ship, which sailed down to Masuli- 

palam. Prom Mnsulipatam, Murshid Quli Khnn sent Mirza Baqir All to¬ 
ward.. Sikakul and Ganjam, to bring away Durdunah Bcgam and her daughter 
from Katak (Cuttack). 

8 Nizam udUMotk A?af Jah was Viceroy of the DMm under Emperor 
Muhammad Kh-lh, nt tais time. Ho had made himself semi-independent 
there, owing to the feebleness of the Central Government at Delhi. &ee 
noto ante. 
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and Num-l-lah Beg to capture Yahya Khan 1 and Mnrstjid 
Qull’s Begam, and also to seize bis treasures and chattels. Ali 
Vardi instructed them to proceed by forced marches, whilst lie 
himself followed them on horse-back. When news of this affair 
and of Murshid Quli Khan’s retreat to the Dakhin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Khan, the generalissimo of the Rajah ® of Parsu* 
turn (Puri), who had been detailed for guarding Yahya Khan and 
the Bogam in the Port of Barahbati, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and Yahya Khan together with all their chattels 
and treasures to the Dakhin, by way of SikakBl.® Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready’, and jewelleries gold coins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when ali of a sudden the army of Ali _ 
^ardi Khan made its appearance. The elephant and camel- 
drivers, & c ., leaving behind the loaded treasures ar i chattels will 
their baggages, fled, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid Mirzas, who divided the precious jewelleries, 


1 MursJjid QnlT ghim hud left, his wife Durdannli Bogam and his sou Yahya 
Khan, together with his treasures, in the Fort of Barahbati t Katak, whilst 
advancing to Bnlasoro. 

Ks-jah was Hath; Qadir, a Muhammadan. Scon. 3 below and Scir’i-l • 
Mutal&eriv , Ptrs. text, p. 

tJ -kftkul or C&icacoleie a pl&eo in the Ganjam district, over 100 miles 
pou i Puii. The land-ronfco from Orissa to the Dakhin lay in olden 

days titd Sekakul or Qlycacole acrost-the PfcilU lake. It is stated in the 
? eir after ardval at Maeulipatam, M nshid Qnll Khln sent H son. 
in-I.iw, Mirzu Baqir All Khan, towards R.knknl and Ganjam, to proceed to 
!' lie "Durdannh Begain and her daughter. In rho luoanfisti^, on hem- 
sng of iiurBhid Qnli Kean’s defeat, Murglud Quit’s friend, Hioiu Qadir, Rajah 
of hatipiir, IChardal . who was Superintendent of the tumplo of Jagan.mtl:, 
{Rote by TramHator ,— This is an iutcrepriog and remarkable inxi showing 
that a Musnlman was once at t he head of this Hindu Temple* Soe tore, 
text, p. 49-'<) of liis own motion had sent hia general, Mohammad Murad 
with a force to guard and relieve Dnrdauah Begum and In daughter. 
A1 urnd succeeded in bringing away the Begam and iior daughter with their 
treasures and offoobs to Inchapur, which s in the Ganjam district. i\nw 
L ^ n Khan, Governor of Inchapur, treated the Begums very hospitably 
thio time, MTrass Baqir Ali Khun reached Inchapor, and proceeded from thor 
with the B ogams and their tr ires to Mr.-mlip-oom, wheme Mui-sHd Qub 

Mirza Baqir All KIi and the Begamfl, together .with the treasures 
and ^eta, proceeded to the Dakhin and took shelter with Aeif Jab, its 
raW * (See 8&ra4-Muimci i* t Fere, text, p* 498), 
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. u -c»«tires, and other valuable wares amongst themselves.' 

Ali Vardi Khan also followed up subsequently, he captured e 
remaining treasures, and also confiscated other tieasuits o e 
adherents of Murshid Quit Khan. Issuing proclamations 01 
peace and security, and employing reassurances and persuasions, 
Ali Vardi Khan won over to his side the Collectors, Zamm a 
and Officers of Orissa, and set about making settlement of the 
revenue, nuzar, and tribute, as well as of the Jagirs. nc 
the course of one month, having finished the org^sation and 
settlement of the Sabah of Orissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad Khan, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Paujdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Nasiru-l-Mulk Said Ahmad pan Bahadur 
Saulat Jang. Ali Vardi Khan also left Gujar pan, a Roh.lla 
General, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 

and four thousand infantry, to be in attendance on Said Alimad 

Khan at Katak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi Khan then returned, 

tiiumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

Saulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting retrenchment in the military expendi¬ 
ture, he took into his service Salim Khan, Darvesh Khan, NiaW 
Kha'n, Mir A‘zizu-l-lah and other generals, and sent back Gujar 
Kban* to Murshidabad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

1 It would appear the account in the Seiru-l-Mutakhcrin, as regards the fate 
of the Begams and their treasure is somewhat different from that mthe-Rii/as, 
which states that the Begems’ treasures and effects were captured by All 
Vardi Khan’s officers. The Iliya s is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 
of theBegamswho were with the treasures. Obviously, the account m the 

»« ill-trcW U» » fl» «*» 

...re disgusted «t tm- ,., k «d Munhid <J«U 

Of ilir/a Bsqir Al;, who was m the Dakhui. tneia i .. B«,5r 

Khua to invade Orissa, but Murshid Qul. demurred. 

IT, himself invaded Orissa, first pervading the soldiers and residents of Katak 
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Tho aforesaid generals wlio were anxious to avenge the 
fall of their old master, Murshid Quli H-iau, finding now an oppor¬ 
tunity, broke out into revolt. Saulat Jang sent to them Qasim 
Beg, Superintendent of the Artillery, and Shaikh Hidaitu-l-lah, 
Faujdar (Magistrate) of Katak, for effecting the basis of a recon¬ 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opportunity, 
finding the above two emissaries unescorted, slew Qasim Beg, 
whilst Hidaitu-l-lah, after receiving some wounds,. made his 
escape. The citizens and soldiers en masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night they besieged Saulat 
Jaug, took him prisoner along with his followeis and relation.-, 
and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza 
Baqir Khan, son-in-law of Mursjnd Quli Khan, from Sikakul 
across the Qhilkah lake, they placed him on the maenad oi the 
Nizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer¬ 
ed Mednipur and Hijli. 

The news of the approach of the Katak army threw Bengal into 
commotion. All Vardi Khan, on the occurrence of this disaster, 
mobilised an immense army equipped with a battering artillery, 
and then set out for Katak, in order to relieve Saulat Jang and 
ro-eonquer Orissa. By forced marches, scouring through Bard wan, 
he encamped on the outskirts of Mednipur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Mababat Jang, the Katak army, 1 which was 
spread at Hijli and Mednipur, concentrated at Mednipur and Jalisar, 
next crossed over at the ferries of Rajghat and Pbulwar, and then 
encamped 2 at the Port of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirza Baqir, 


to break cut into revolt. Tho latter revolted, killed Gnjru- KJiun, the general, 
whdu Baqir Ali marched swiftly to Katak, imprisoned Saulat Jang, together 
with his wife nud children in the Foit of Barahuati, and in^'Ued himself 
the gadi of Orissa. (Seo Seiru-l-Mvtdk/ierln, Pera. text, p. 50^. ) 

1 The Editor of tr. i printed Persian text has inserted,^ nftor 


though he Bays in his MSS. tcxt,Jf occurs. I consider j n *kes the text unin¬ 
telligible, andjj of the MSfh text is correct. According to tho latter read¬ 


ing, I have translated the text. 

2 s ee the account in the Seir (Pers* text pp. 603-505) of Alt Verdi’s expedi¬ 
tion to Katak, to relieve Saulat Jang. It is stated in the Seir that Ali Vardi 
Khan apprehending that Mirza Baqir All Khan was being helped by Asif 
Jah from the Dakhin, marched to Katak with a huge army, consisting of twenty 


thousand soldiers, led by picked generals and officers, such as Mu$tafu Khan, 
Bhamshir Khan, Umar Kh an, Atan-l-lah Khan, Haidar All Khan, Foqiru 1* 
ljih Beg iThin, Mir Jafay, Mir §harfu-d-din, 'Shaikh Muhammad Mteun 
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wbo had previously received arrow-shots at the hands of the 
Bhaiiahs, suddenly lost heart, ana sending all their baggages to 
Sikakul remained unencumbered. When Mirza Baqir came to know 
of the disloyalty and cowardice'of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave out 
that he contemplated advancing against the enemy, but in reality 
he planned to withdraw to the Dakliin. Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to the Dakliin, lie detached a force 
to Chiprah 1 ghat, which is the ferry of the river Mahandi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he himself with Saulat 
j an „ &c and a number of other captives together with tents, &c., 
crossed the river Katjuri. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
bank;; of the river Kamharlab, 3 at a distance of forty Karoh from 
Katak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news ot 
Mirza Baqir’s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham¬ 
mad Ja'far the generalissimo, Mustafa Khan, Shamshir Khan, 
Sardar Khan, ‘Umar Khan, Buland Khan, Sirandaz Khan, Bansar 
Khan and other Afghan generals, and holumg a Conned of 
War AU ’ 'aid I that very night with their concurrence despatched 
tiiem expeditiously under the command of Mir -Ja'far Khan to 
pursue Mirza Baqir Khan. Soon after, Ali Vardi Khan himself 
with the remainder of his army set out. When the aforesaid 

erals with tbeir army arrived five karoh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqii* Khan being apprised placed Saulat Jang in a fringed Bath, 
placed in it Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Mnrshid Quli 
Khan, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the Bath, with 

Amanst Khan, Mir Kazim Khan, Bahadur Ali fiife. Ali Vardi reached with 
his ermy the northern banks of the Mahanadi river opposite to Katak town, 
whilst Mirza Baqir Ali was encamped with his troops on the southern 
ra t ome same river. Seeing Ali Verdi's huge army, Mirza Baqir Ah's 

is rfflnd and dispersed in all directions, whilst Ali Vardi’a troops plunged 

, ”7 P from the Biy os), and rescued Saulat Jang who was encaged in a 

i&zsz&zzi* ——.*. *». 

with white strings. Saulat Jung’s escape from certain death was almost 
miraculous, . j._, 

1 f ‘ (Thaprah * of fch> text 5s k«o*n locally as ‘ 3 ohm* gbafc. it- w .u < ■ 
midwny tbe town of Katak, alongside the Mahanstf river. Close to the glint, 

there is an old man. oleum. „ - 

9 “ Ksmhariah ” river of the tort is probably a misprint or rm,.eud. : b o. 
« mmmt** river, down Jajpur, which would be about 40 W» from Katak. 
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instructions that should the army of Mahabat Jang overtako them, 
they should instantly hack up Saulat Jang with daggers and spears 
and on no account should let the latter escape. And Mirza 
Baqir himself mounted a horse, and along with the Rath contain¬ 
ing Saulat Jang he left the La 4 l Ba gh 1 Palace situato in the city 
of Katak, and arrived at Malisar. 8 At this time, Balisar Khan 
with fifteen horsemen, who were his comrades, came up. The 
flags carried by the cavalry were visible in the forest. By chance* 
at that time, from the excessive heat of summer, Saulat Jang 
changing his seat inside the Rath sat in the place where Haji 
Muhammad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the Haji. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar Khan’s caval- 
the two armed horsemen who rode alongside the Rath tljrust 
their spears through the Rath-screen, wounded Haji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for Saulat Jang, and fled. As fate 
’would have it, as soon as the spear-thrust pierced the Haji’s hand 
and shoulder, the Saji’s dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, <c you have killed me ; you have killed me,” the Haji s tum¬ 
bled dow n inside the Rath. Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
was u °t jet full to the brim, remained unscathed. When the 
Afghan troops were busy looting the vanquished, Mir Muhammad 
Y'm ^ ^ a budur and Muhammad Amin* Ivh an Bahadur, 

. n i n few men fell in with the runaways, and moved in every 
ec ion in quest of Sn‘id Ahmad Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang; but 
u a ang earing lest some enemy might be searching for him, 


TV banks of the Katjnri, now forms the residence of the 
JoZri * th ° 0ri88a Divisi0n ‘ Ifc built by Musa! man (Governors 
of (hXh££” re8idCnC °* iT1 PrCfem ’ Ce t0 Fort Bw'abati oa the banks 

tlah^ai is apparently a mistake for Mukamasar, a place aero, h tho Katjnri. 
about 2 miles dir taut from the Lai Bagh, on the Puri road 
8 As the sequence of the story would indicate, the Haji was to some extent 
shamming death, and was & sly fox, for quickly after ho got up, and nimbly 
scampered off, mounting another man’s horse. J 

* Mir Muhammad Amin was a step-brother of Ali Yardi Khan, surnamed 
Mahabat Jang, and brothor-in-law of Mir Jafar, the latter having married an 
utoHne sister of Mir Muhammad Amin. Neither All Yardi nor his father w 1 
a ®y e d; they wore MitzaS; and therefore, Muhammad Amin (Ali Yardi’s 
brother) oonld not have been a Syed or Mir from bis father’s side, he 
probably from Ids mother’s side. It is common amongst Muhammadans (and 
tho usage has the sanction of authority) to call themselves Syeds, if their 
mothers are Syedag. 
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held his breath quietly. When Muhammad Amin Khan came 
up quite elose, Saulat Jang, recognising his voice, answered lmu. 
The aforesaid Khan. on hearing the response, immediately tearing 
the screen pf the Bath, and butting up the tent-ropes brought 
out Saulat Jang, and dismounting from his horse embraced 
him. ’ And Mir Muhammad Ja'far Khan also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and after offering thanks to Providence 
for the safety of Saulat Jang’s life, they indulged in jnhila- 
tionH. At the time when they were buBy with ombracings and 
hand-shakings, Haji Muhammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of the Bath, and mounting the horse of Mulium- 
mad Amin Khan tied to tho jungle, and vanished. When 
after enquiries into tho condition of Saulat Jang thoy mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin Khan was confounded at 
tho disappearance of his own horse. On subsequently ascertain¬ 
ing the secret, they were all sorry.* When the Afghan soldiery 
after finishing their work of pmnder and sack rallied round 
Mir Muhammad Ja'far Khan, they sent Saulat Jang to Mahabat 
Jan", whilst they themseive- set out in pursuit of Mirza Muham¬ 
mad BSqir. Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, the 
5Iuv.a bcamo desperate, and opened the battle by shooting rockets 
and arrows and firing muskets. When tho fighting was about to 
turn to a charge with spears and swords, Murad Khan, the general¬ 
issimo of the Rajah of Puri, 8 who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, seizing the rein of tho Mirza’s hone, and 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becomin" his guide, Murad Khan led tho Mirza by a route across 
the forest towards the Dakhiu. Ali Yard! Khan, after holding 
a thanksgiving service for mooting Saulat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed Saulat Jang to retire to tho city of Katak for rest 
whilst he himself, after resting some time and being freed from all 
anxiety on account of the enemy, entered Katak triumphantly. 
And after chastising fully the adherents and friends of Mirza 
Baqir, Ali Vardi confiscated all the branded 8 horses of Mirza 

1 if Mb- .Ta'far and his friends were capable of appreciating a practical 
joto, instead of being sorry, they might hare enjoyed ft hoarty laugh. 

* This was Hafiz. Qadtr, Bijfth of Bntipur, Khurdah, and master or Sapenu- 
tendeut of the JugannttOi Temple. (See Sdru-t-MutaBcrm, Pers. tes, 

p. wid note antes) . , , t .... 

3 That is, the horse* which were supplied to, or had to bo sept by rmli ary 
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appointed Shaikh Ma'sum, 1 who was an ablo General, to 
toe office of Deputy Nazim of the Subali of Odisah (Orissa), and 
after fiaishing the administrative arrangements of that Province 

returned to Bengal. 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Rajah of Morbhanj, bad taken Bides 
with Mirza Baqir, and liad not submitted to the authority of 
Mahabat Jang, the latte was in anxiety owing to his insolence, 
therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded up his 
toms in order to cliastiso the ltajah. The latter was at Harihnr- 
pm which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
P ensures and amusements. His knowledge of tho donsoness 
tbo forests tiiat suiTounded him, coupled with his command 
of numerous hordes of Qiawars* a nd Khandaits, made him feel inso- 
!ont, and so he did not puli out the cotton of hcedlesaness from 
the ear of sense, nor cared for the army of Ali Vardi Khaa. AH 
vardl Khan’s army stretching tho hand of slaughter and 
1 p a P i,,e » set about looting and sacking tho populations, swept tho 
Rajah’s dominion with tho broom of spoliation, captured tho 
women and children of the Khandatis and Qhawars, and sowed dis¬ 
sensions amongst them. The Rajah, seeing the superiority of Ali 
ulc * 1 Khan’s army, with his effects, followers aud dependant^, fled 
,? * lc ^ to P oi & hid, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
tract ^ \ f discovery. All Vardi IQjiau then subjugated the 

° ^ 01 shewed no quarter, and morcilossly carried tiro 

and sword through its limits. 

Mir Habib, 6 the Generalissimo of Mursflid Qull ©an, after the 


commauderi, for military purpose after being branded. Seo Ain*i AA-ban. 

°I V P “* 5U ‘ Bloohmanu'B translation for tlie Vajh o ■ branding regulations. 

•• ,.„ ie ,f ,tir Stlltoa that l'“ name waa “ iiuhumroacl Musurn, Pu\i 

' " *• 1 6 Wlls eppoinud Deputy Governor of Orissa, in tho place of Sjh.ilat 

Jang, on tho recommendation of All VardPs AfghSu gonere , Mustafa Kb ’n, 
who now got tho upper hand in all poliii .1 :-.u drs. Tl- cboikb Is descrii \ 
-is a veteran aud brave gonernl. (Seo Scir, Pera. text, p. 603). 

* lam told ‘Qtawars’ is a mistake for ** Ofeowans ” who are gl^tris by 
• caste, ‘khandaits’ are also mixed Ihetris, they are to be found in hum. 
numbers throughout Orissa. ® 


1 1,8 8tor ^ s * iews thafc oue of the most prominent Musahnau leaders and 
pillars ot the State iu Bengal, towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
in order to avenge All Vavdi’s overthrow of his master Married QnU Kb-in 
from the Orhe* Government, and to gratify personal vindiotivenoss, ignored 
ties of religious obligations aud national interest, and joined hands with 
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’s defeat, had gone to Raghoji Bhoslah, and persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal. At this time, Raghoji 
Bhoslah, nephew of the Rajah of the Dakhin, was Governor of 
the Subah of Berar. Taking advantage of the circumstance that 
Mahabat Jang was occupied with the affairs of Orissa, and find¬ 
ing that the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Raghoji 
Bhoslah detached his generalissimo, Diwan Bhaskar Pandit, and 
Ali Qarawal, who was an able general, with a contingent of sixty 
thousand Mahratta cavalry from Nagpur, in the company of Mir 
Habib, by the route across the forest, in order to invade and pil¬ 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of Mahratta 
freebooters, Mahabat Jang abandoned the pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Rajah, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet Ali V ardi Khan had not passed through the forests of 


Morbhanj, when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from the direction of the chahlah of Bardwan. 1 Mahabat Jang, 
with the celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day, reached the inn of (Jjalan adjoining to Bardwan. The 
armies of Mahratta freebooters, concentrating from differeut 
directions, commenced looting baggages and tents. The Ben¬ 
gal army, which was ignorant of the tactics of Mahratta free¬ 
booters, but which had heard tales about their barbarity and rava¬ 
ges, stood motionless from fear like an army of statues, and were 


hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
were looted, and their food-supplies were cutoff. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of the Bengal array were captured, and carried, off by 
the freebooters. The army of Mahabat Jang, being tired out by 
the devastating onslaughts and sieges of the freebooters, broke 
in disorder. The Mahrattas at once hemming in attacked the 


Mahratta freebooters, in order ‘o place the Moslem Satrapy in Bengal under 
Mahratta heels. The story is an object-lesson, and illustrates the intellectual 
and moral desolation that had seized Musalmans in Bengal at the time. 

1 It is relatod in the Seiru-l-Miita&herin (Fers. text, p, 507), whose author’s 
lather, Syed Hedait Ali Khan, was at the time employed as Faujdar oi Magha 
in Buhar, and was on au expedition to the hill-passes of ftamgarh, that the 
Mahratta cavalry numbering 40,000 led by Bhaskar Pandit, general of Hag" 
hop Bhoslah, swooped down through the above passes, cut through 1 achit and 
Morbhanj, and appeared near the ontskirfs of MediiTpur. Raghoji Bhoslah 
(miscalled jji the Fers. printed text of the Hiyoz, Raghoji OhonLah) was a 
nephew of Rajah Saho and Makas&ar (probably Governor or Chief) of the 
$ub&h of Berar, and his capital was at Nagpur in the C- ntral Provinces. 
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elephant Landah on which Mahabat Jang’s Begam 1 was mount¬ 
ed, and capturing tho elephant dragged it towards their own camp. 
Musahib Khan Mohmand, * son of U‘mar Khan the General, 
having his Hindustani courage aroused in him, attacked the 
freebooters, and advancing his feet of valour and gallantry, by 
means of valorouB onslaughts and Rustam-like onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair I'ider from the clutches of the free¬ 
booters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Musahib Khan and a. large 
Humber of his comrades and kinsmen drew the led pan t of 

martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter wore 

buried. And when the freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, Mahabat Jang, of necessity 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them oi~ 


1 It is interesting to note that we saw All Vardi Shin's Begam moving 
Vesicle her husband on an elephant at the battlo of Balasore, an wo iu 
a g*in by the side of her husband at this battle with the Mahrattas, near 
Bardwau. She must have boen a lady nob only of nerve, but of wisdom, to 
have been retained by his side as a companion by AH Vardi at such critical 
junctures. We saw also that that iron-man All Vardi in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Nizamat, bended himself before Nnfisah Khanam and sued for 
pardon from her. From such incidents, the inference is not without warrant 
that Muealman ladies in Bengal even towards the middle of tho eighteenth 
century occupied a different position from what they occupy now, took an 
act ive part in the wider concerns of their husbands, and exercised a powerful 
and beneficent influence both in tho domains of politics and Society. 

a His naino would indicate he was au Afghan belonging to the Mohmand 
tribe. 

8 The Seiru-l-Mutatberin (Pora. text, pp. 607-613) giv-'s a very r.-raphit 
description of this first MabraUr, invasion of Bengal (1155 A.H.), and of tJi< 
causes which rendered it possible. The first cause was the instigation of Asif 
Jah (of Mb Habib, according to the Riva* which soettis more probable; for 
Asif Jah was too high-minded to set loose Mali-atta freebooters on a Musul. 
mau satrapy) 5 the second cause was the discontent C All Vardi Khan's 
Afghan troops aud officers, notably of Mustafa Kbfcn, as All Vardi Khan had 
disbanded many Afghan levies alter the Katak expedition to rescue Saulat Jano-. 
the third cause was the treaoheitms assassination by Ali Vardi of the Bahl f 
Morbhanj, whoso cause was espoused bv Mustafa Khan. The f,mh° 
states tl,at when Bhwkat Pandit reached near Bardwan vui Paehit J ith 
-° >Q00 <;ava,r y ( 8 ,ven onb as 40,000 cavalry). All Vardi Khan was on Ids wav 
back from Onsaa at Mid napur, with only 4 or 5,000 cavalry aiul 4 or 5>00 o 
infantry, the latter having ordered back ail his other troops to MurshhUbad 
with Saulal Jang, AIT Vardi reached BarSw&n with this small armw Blias* 
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diverting the freebooters with the work of picking up 
coins, Mahabat Jang seized this respite, and with the celerity 
of lightning and wind riding ont at full gallop arrived at Bard- 
wan. The hungry troops, whb for three days and nights had 
not seen the face of food-stufPs, quenched the tiro of their hunger 
with the stores of Bard wan. The army of Mahratta freehooteis 
followed up in pursuit. Sacking villages and towns of the sur¬ 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bard wan were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely cut off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not oven dream of sleep. The Afghan and Bhaliah troops 
becoming desperate, determined to die hard. Mahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil¬ 
lery round the army, and to put baggages iii the centre, and in 
this form to march out expeditiously from Bard wan to Katwah, 
where food and fodder would be either procurable, or could be im¬ 
ported by waterway* or highways from the environs of Mursfeida- 
bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pursuance of 

kar Patidtt having heard of All Vardl’s bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
him ten Inks of rupees by wa ( , of his entertain men t expense, iu which case 
ho would return to his own country. All Vardi received this suggestion with 
disdain For some thru he wns Imrd-pressod by the Mahmwis, especially 
ow f n g to the defection of his Afghan officers and troops. All Vardi then v/itii 
Sis-aju-d-daalah waited on his Afghan General-in-Chief, Mnstefa IDiaa, told 
him to kill him with his grand-son, or else to give him his support, in order 
to empose this Mahratta invasion. Mustafa Khan, together with other 
officers now fought bravely against hevy odds with the Mabrattas, 
and All Vardi succeeded in retiring to Katwah, where provisions with a re- 
infoicemont came up under S»anUt Jang from Mmshidubad. At Katwah, 
MrHtufa Kkui inflicted a severe defeat on Bhr.^kar Pandit, who now seri¬ 
ously thought of returning to his own conutry via llirbhum; bat his <m icf 
adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him and brought him hack from Birbhum to 
Katv/fib, holding ont prospects of loot, and maklug liimsek responsible for 
the Maliratta conquest of Bengal. 
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this plan, setting out at night from Bardwiin, Mahabat Jang*s 
army marched towards Katwab, and in a short interval by forced 
marches reached Katwab. The light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty karoh a day, and thus before Mahabat Jang’s arrival 
nt Katwab, they had already burnt down its fields, farms, and 
gran aides, and reduced them to ashes. The army of Mahabat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, sent up to the SKies 
walls, similar to the following : — 

Wo never get relief from distress $ 

To whatever country wo roam, 

We see the sky alone. 

However, Haji Ahmad collecting the bakers of Mnrfchidabad 
got breads prepared, and sent these together with other eatables 
***& foodstuffs on boats to Katwdh. Other provisions and food- 
grains were also similarly conveyed gradually and in large qnanti- 
ties - At last, Mahabat Jang’s army were saved from starvation, 
an d- their cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
grarjM, Mahabat Jang’s soldiers, whose houses were in Muivhida- 
1; ad, felt home-sick, and gradually drifted away towards their 
homes. 

As Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib, together with the family 
Measures, dependants and children, was fit Murshidabad, Mir 
Habib with seven hundred Mahratta cavalry swooped down 
on Murshiilabad, in order relievo his brother. Marching expe¬ 
ditiously, night and day, early at day-break, Mir \hxbib reached 
Dihp^vah and Ganj Muhammad Sian,' to which ho sot fire. A nd 
opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bhagirnth Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, effects, followers, and dependants, he kept them in 
his company. Sweeping clean the houses of numerous residents of 
the City with the broom of plunder, and looting as much gold and 
silver coins as be could from the bouses of Jagat Set, and captur¬ 
ing Murad Ali Khan, 9 a son-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, and Rajah 
]> hiabh Ram» and Mir Shujau-d-din, .Superintendent of the 

1 Those would seem to have been suburbs of Mttrsbidnbad. 

2 He was a ao n of Nofisab Begam, sister of Smiaraz Khan, and subsequently 
became the latter’s son-in-law, and in Snrfriraz Man’s time * eld the office of 
deputy Governor of Jahanjjiruagar. liee n. Bute. 

8 Bulab Pam was a son of Rajah Junokinyi Peshkar, and was appointed by 



T3ajutarali 8air duties, he eucamped at Tiratkonah, which was to 
the west of the City, at a distance of one farsakh. Haji Ahmad, 
Nawazish Ahmad Khan and Husain Qnli Khan, who were in the 
City, at the very sight of the Mahratta cavalry, firing their guns 
once or twice, and closing the avenues to the City as woll as the 
gates of the Citadel, entrenched themselves, but found it impos¬ 
sible to tight and disperse th^ enemy, or to defend the City. On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching night and' 
day, entered Murshidabad. Then the Mahrattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, aud after desolating the surrounding 
tracts across the river returned to Katwah. Tho rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumultuousness of the river, the 
Mahrattas now suspended their fighting, established their quar¬ 
ters at Katwah, and from there commenced making administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir Habib a free hand in all affairs, Bhaskar 
Pandit himself remained at Katwah, and sent out detachments in 
all directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mahabat Jang, in 
view of giving rest to his army, did not move out of the City. 

As in his earlier years, Mir Habib had lived at Hugli, the latter 
place still ' abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Abu-1- Hasan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur¬ 
prise Hugli. Ho won over many of the Mughals to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mir Habib. Mir Muhammad 
Rizii, the Deputy Faujdar of Hugli,* used to treat Mir Abu-1- 
Hasan as his right-hand in all affairs. 

Mnhabat lang S abaci rr of Orissa, iu place of Abtlnl Rasul Khan, who was 
recalled. JDulab Rnm harl been before Peshkar in Orissa. Dulab Ram exhibited 
great cowardice when the Mahrattas invaded Orissa. The Mahrattas captur¬ 
ed him, and he was released on payment of a heavy ransom after a year. 
Ho was very superstitious, and spent his time mostly in the company of 8an- 
.yaaia, who turned out to he Mahratta spies. See Sciru-l-Mntukfterin, p. 615 
' (Pere, text), * 

1 In the Sviru-l-Mutateierin (Pers. text, p. 514) it is stated that Muhammad 
Var Kh an, 'a step-brother of All Vardi Khan, was at the time Governor of the 
P'.iL of Hugli, and that Mir Abu-l-Hassan and Mir Abu-l-Qasim, who were 
inornate with the above Governor, conspired with Mir Habib, and induced tho 
Governor by their treacherous as; uruuces to n< rail Mir Habib into the Port 
of Hugh’. After thus treacherously seizing Hugli, Mir Habib installed as its 
Governor Sis RSo, a Mahratta, whilst he bimoelf pi ay el the rtM of the ChiuJ 
Administrator of Mahratta affairs in Bengal, and divided his residence 
hetweeu Hugli and Katwah, 
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blissful ignorance of the fact that he had a traitor in his 
camp, the Deputy Faujdar passed nights and days in carousals. 
At length, at the instigation of Mir Abu-1-Hasan, Mir Habib with 
ft detachment of two thousand cavalry commanded by Sis Rao 
advanced to Hugli, and at midnight arriving at the gate of its 
Fort announced his arrival to Mir Abu-l-Hasan. Whilst Muham¬ 
mad Riza, arranging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
watching the dancing of some pretty women, Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
said to the former : “ Mir Habib bas come alone to visit yon, 
ftnd is waiting at the gate of the fort.” Under tlie influence of 
liquor, the Deputy Faujdar unhesitatingly ordered the gate of 
♦he Fort to be thrown open and to admit Mir Habib. Entering 
the Fort, Mir Habib with tho concurrence of Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
placed Muhammad Riza and Mirza Pirau under surveillance, 
established himself inside the Fort, and posted his own guards 
ftt its gate. The noblemen and residents of the town that very 
night, fled to Qiuchrah (Chiusurah) and other places, and took 
i*eHuge in tho houses of the Dutch and French. Next morn¬ 
ing, Sis Rao with liis detachment of cavalry entered the Fort. 
Many of the Mughal residents who were Mir Habib's acquaint¬ 
ances were introduced to Sis Rao by Mir Habib, The Rao treat¬ 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured every one of them, 
and issuing proclamations of peace and security forbade the 
Mahrattas from looting or sacking tho town. He persuaded the 
Zamind&rs to assess aud collect the revenue, and appointing as 
usual Qazis, Muhtasibs and other officers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Faujdar on Mir Abu-l-Hasan. Mir 
Habib, carrying oIf some guns and ammunitions i< gether with a 
lot ilia of sloops from Ilugli, rejoined Blui^oir Panel! at Katvvah. 

As it was the rainy season, Mir Habib deputed Mir Mihdl 
with a detachment of musketeers on boats for collecting revenue 
from tin malm Is across the Ganges. But Mir Mihdl, from fear 
of Mahabat Jang, did not laud. The agents of the Zamiudars 
proceeded to Mil- Habib, and paying him large sums obtained 
guards for the immunity of t-heir tracts from die ravages aud 
loot of Mahratfa freebooters. I he wealthy nobility aud gentry, 
40 save their family honour, quilted their homes, and migrated 
across the Ganges. 1 Tho whole tract from Akbamagar (ilajtnnhal) 

* That is tn eay, there was a general exodus of the Muaabnan nobility and 
gentry from the western side of the Ganges (thatis, from Southern and Wesfci 
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impur and Jalisar f Jalasore) came into the possession of tlie 
irafctas. Those murderous freebooters drowned in the rivers a 
large number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses and 
hands. Tying sacks of dirt to the mouths of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indescribable tortures. Thus they desolated 
and dishonoured the family and children of a whole world. Maha- 
bat Jang, making strenuous efforts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments. Requisitioning to Mtirshidgbad a large flotilla of boats 
from the neighbourhood of Jahanglrnagar (Dacca),from theJilengi, 
from Maldah, and Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), &c., bo constructed a 
road leading to Kntwah. From the eastern bank of the Bliagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap¬ 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect¬ 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encouraged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zarnindars, Reve¬ 
nue-Collectors and Administrators, Maliabat Jang seized this op¬ 


era Bengal) to its Eastern and Northern sides (that is, Eastern and North¬ 
ern Bengal) which were immune from Mahratta raids. Those who aro 
pains to account for the comparatively large Musalman population in Eastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready to put forward more or h. H9 fanciful theo¬ 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration tho above circnmstance, and also 
the following facts which I snmmariso from the Seiru-l-Muta&criu (a contem¬ 
porary account), 1 he Seir stales that in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of the Ghaklahs of Bardwan, Mednipur, Balasoro, Katnk, 
Birbhnm, some pargannahs of Rajshahi (probably those on the south side of 
Die river) AkbarmigMr (Rajmahal) wore overwhelmed, whilst only Marshida- 
bad and the countries on the other side (that is, Eastern and Northern sides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of All Verdi Khim, that in 
the rainy season, evou tho populations of Mnrskidabud, apprehending Muh- 
ratta raids, migrated en r tiasse on boats to th other f \ lea (that is, Eastoru and 
Northern sides) of the Ganges, such as Jabangirmtgar or Dacca, Maldah, 
Uumporc Beuuliah, &c., and that even Nawab ghabamat Jang (AH Vardi’s aon- 
m-hiw) with Iiis family and children moved across the river to Godagari, a 
place close to Itampore Beauliah, on tho north bank of the Ganges or Poda* 
i historical facta occurring as they did only in the middle of the eight- 
1 ■ nfc h ■ ntury, would snfllciently explain why the Musalman populations in 
Wesu r, Bengal and even near Murshidabad (the latest Musalman capital in 
b» are naniericalJy much loss than those in Eastern or Northern Bengal 
(3ee Sciru,-UMut"J/,crin, Pors. text, pp. f>64 and 51.4). 
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portunity, and held a Council of War with his Afghan and Bhaliah 
Generals in view of delivering a night-attack. In pursuance of this 
plan, Mahabat Jaug marched expeditiously with a large and effi¬ 
cient army, and by forced marches, at midnight, reached a place 
just opposite to Katwali. In the cover of the night’s darkness, he 
instantly floated a bridge of boats that had been kept ready from 
it foie, and with a large army commenced crossing the river- 
^V1 1 i 1 s6 lie with (he officers and some veteran soldiers had crossed 
flu liver, the bridge suddenly gave way under the heavy weight 
of ?l Ial ‘g e arm y. Some of the boats sank, whilst a large number 
( d‘ Afghans and Bhaliah s were drowned in the river. Mahabat 
•fang, on learning about this mishap, was engulphed in a sea of 
confusion. His mind was racked with anxiety. He realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been unable to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handful of troops was on the 
western hank face to face with the enemy. In consequence, 
f'o apprehended that in the event of the enemy getting scent 
ol his movement, lie would meet with a terrible disaster. He, 
therefore, put out the torches, and gave directions for immediately 
repairing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, he ordered the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well. Kish war Khan, the Deputy Paujdar, and Mankant, 
the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water-tight by plastering their cracks and roads 
with mud and bits of wood, and thus displayed LuqmZn -like skill. 
An army, waving like the sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, ral- 
hed round Mahabat Jang and his Generals, and quickly unsheath- 
1,l g their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like some hea¬ 
venly disaster, swooped down on the enemy. Shouts rose up on 
every :j-ide. 


True, the night was dark, but the sword flashed, 

So as amidst the dusky clouds, lightning flashes. 

Jrom profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

Barth\s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed on heaps of corpses, 

Aye, formed veritable mounds on every side. 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
11 and Bhaskar PaijuJife with other Mahratta officers fled 
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from the battle-field, leaving their army to their fate, just as a 
cow is left to the tender mercies of a butcher. A crushing defeat 1 
was inflicted on the Mahratta army, which, was triumphantly 
chased to some distance. Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals 
fell back to Ramgadh, from where with common consent they 
marched with celerity across jungles, to invade and ravage the 
Subah of Orissa, 

Shaikh Muhammad Ma'surn, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from K itak, and opposed the 
enemy’s march. When the two armies encountered each other, the 
fire of conflict flared up once again. Although the Zaniindars 
had deserted his side, with a small band numbering five thousand 
cavalry and infantry, Shaikh Muhammad Ma'sum stood his ground 
dauntlessly on the field. The Mahratta army, which was more 
numerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shaikh Ma‘sQm from 
all sides li Ice a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades. The Subah of Odisah (Orissa), together with the Fort 
of Barahati and the citadel of the City of Katak, fell once again 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Nawab Mababat .Tang, on hearing of the above disaster, march¬ 
ed swiftly to Bard wan. He paid to each soldier two months’ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Katwah, advanc¬ 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
f.bem from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdn-r-Rasul Khan, who was a second Mustafa Khan, and 


1 This d e f e afc of the Mahrattaa at Katwah took place in 1155 A.H. The Seir 
stat-. s that after his defeat at Katwah, Bhaskar Pa^U, the Mahratta General, 
fled through the hill-passes of P ichit into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own country (Nagpur), under the 
guidance or Mir Habib, came back to tli . jungles of BiVhanpur, parsed through 
them to he jungles of G’h,andrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fonght with and. killed Shaikh Ma*?um, Suhadnr of Orissa. Mababat 
.Tang hotly chased Jihiidkar Pandit up to the confiney of the Chilka Lake, but 
■ *.r . iif . -dod in effecting his roimnt into the Dakhin. Then Man abut 
Jan:: returned to Katak, when' he installed Abdnl Nubi Kl> «n (nephew of 
Bhuildi ?ia‘^um) as $nbFidur of Orissa. and left Dahib Rwh (son of Rajah 
Janiih; hnm) ay Peshkar under the latter, and then returned to Murshidabad 
(p. &J.B, "i”ii-l~Mu1alchcrin t Pers. text). 

Ihbi'o ia a vii. go calh-d Masurapur about XI miles north from Kn'ak. 
t is a colony of respectable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the shove Shuikh Ma'sum Panijmti Six rules from Ma.uimpur, is Another 
colony of respectable Mu sal mane at ►Salihpur. 
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vas also fclie latter's nephew, as the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
together with a contingent of six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Mahabat Jang returned to the Siibah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit, Sis Rao 
evacuating the fort of Hugli retreated to Bishanpur. Other Mali- 
ratta officers, who were posted at different places for the collection 
of revenue, also fled. The Collectors and Faujdars of Mahabat Jang 
entered the ravaged tracts, and again set about to re-settle them. 

But Bhaskar Pandit, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to¬ 
wards Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), B hagai pur, and Bohar. Mahabat 
Jang, who had not yet breathed freely, again set out from Bengal 
for those places. Ho had not yet reached the Siibah of Behai 1 , 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down ou 
Murshidab&d. Mahabat Jang fell back from Belmr, and pursued 
them. These Bairagi freebooters were busy with looting Baluchar, 
when the music of the drum and tambourine of Mahabat Jang’s 
vanguard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing ail courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Btiluchar. Mahabat 
Jang chased them up to llamgadh, from where ho returned. 

Tn short, this sort of guerilla warfare lasted thi'oe years. Victor¬ 
ies ou both sides wore mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came off the best. Nawab Mahabat 
Jang, following the saying that “war is made up of fraud/’ diplo¬ 
matically establishe d friendly relations with Ali Qarawal, who was 
one of tho Mahratta leaders that had embraced the Muhammadan 
faith, and was suruamed Ali Bhai. From considerations of expe¬ 
diency, Mahabat Jang invited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimulation and artfulness, and profess¬ 
ing friendship and benignity, he made him consent to arrange an 
interview between himself and Bhaskar Pandit wi both Mah¬ 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple¬ 
ton was taken in, end arrived at Dlknagar. He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assurances and avowals of Mahabat Jang with refer 
e *ice to the settlement of the Ohav.th and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in aueordance witli the saying \ — 
“ One perceiverh according to the length 1 of his sight/’ placing 


1 The Arabic faying is : 

/'AvJj ciiu til 
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the finger of acceptance on their blind eyes, summoned to their 
presence Rajah Janaki Ram and Mustafa Khan for fixing the basis 
of a treaty, and for ratifying it by protestations and oaths. These 
going over to Bhaskar made vows and oaths, according to the forms 
of their respective religions and creeds. Mustafa Khan had with 
him, under a cover, a brick instead of the Qorcui, and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Falling into the trap laid by Mahabat Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace, All Bhai and Bhaskar with other 
Mahratta Generals promised to meet Mahabat Jang at a place called 
Mankarah, 1 and permitted Mustafa Khan and Rajah Janaki Ram 
to return. These going to Mahabat Jang assured him of the sac- 
cess of their mission, and related the mutual promises and vows 
that had taken place. Expressing his satisfaction, Mahabat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable Ichillats and jewelleries, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and precious pre¬ 
sents for presentation to the aforesaid Mahratta Generals. Announc¬ 
ing to the general public news of the approaching peace, Mahabat 
Jaug covertly laid a plot of. treachery, and took into confidence his 
own" Generals towards its development. He picked out veteran 
and brave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide tents, 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephants, to 
be pitched at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand party of friends and comrades. He secreted in 
battle-array inside the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a message to All Bhai to bring over Bhaskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. In short, Bhaskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to AH Vardi’s tent, together with All Bhai and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. The tent-pitchers following the signal drop¬ 
ped down the Bcreens of the pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cut off the ingress and egress of friends and foes. 
Mahabat Jang, at the very sight of Bhaskar, said to hi fl comrades 
who were waiting for the signal : “ Kill these heathen sinners. 
Instantly, swords sprang up from every side on the Mahrattas. 

t III ir (p. 529) Maukara is described ru lying on the bankn of the fihagi- 
rati. How the wily Ali Vardi Khun treacherously inveigled Bhaskar Pandit 
and other Mnhratte. Or n- rajs into his tout, is lucidly described in the Hciru-l- 
MutaMerin (p 529). In this game of tr h:r» y, Ah Vardi Khun 8 principal 
coadjutors were Mutfah Khan and Hajah Jau.-ddRam, the Pe.phkar. It nrnat> 
however, be added that the Mahrattas were well ; dd back in their own coin. 

% The expression given in the Snr (p. is : “ Kill this enemy. * 
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The clamour of assault rose up to the skies, 

Breasts were pierced through by swords. 

Bhaskar and twenty-one other Mahratta Generals were butcher¬ 
ed. In the midst of this carnage, Mahabat Jang mounting an ele¬ 
phant ordered the music of victory to be struck up, and ordered 
his select battalion to charge the Mahratta army with thoir swords. 

On seeing this, one 1 of the Mahratta Generals, who was posted out¬ 
side the pavilion with ten thousand cavalry, fled together with his 
force. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers pouncing like fighting lions on 
this flock of sheep fiercely attacked the Mahratta troops, and 
slaughtered them, right and left, raising human shambles, and 
captured those who escaped the sword. On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments which were encamped at 
Bardwan and Dikuagar, 8 &c., or patrolled the tracts between 
Mednipnr and Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) fled to Nagpur. 

When news of this disaster reached the ear of Raghoji Bhoslah, 

He knitted his brow, from fury of rage, 

And coiled, like a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures. 
He kindled such a fire of wrath in his heart, 

That he scorched himself from head to foot. 

After the rainy season was over, Raghoji Bhoslah 8 mobi¬ 
lised a largo force, aud marched towards Bengal, to avenge the 

i His name was Ragho Gaekwar. (See Seir, p. 531). Mu?tuf:i Khan tried 
hard to inveigle him also into Ali Vardi’s lent, bub this Mahratta General ap¬ 
pears to have been an uncommonly shrewd man, and said he would wait on 
Ali V irdi Khan on the following day, utter Bhaskar Pum.Ut and All Bhai had 
returned from their interview with Ali Vardi 

8 In the printed Pers. text 4 Dikuagar,’ which place I cannot looato. 

8 The Setru-l-:Uutaf&erin (Pers. text. pp. 545-548) gives a very lucid woounfc 
of this second Mahratta invasion of Bengal by Raghoji Bhoslah- It appears 
that important affairs transpired in the meantime in the Bengal Satrapy, 
which made for this second Mahratta invasion In the first place, Mnshtfii 
Khan the Afghan General-in-Chief and i’ 1 chief pillar of the State of Ali* 
Vurdi Khan, fell out with the h.tier, and was locked np in fighting against 
•'Mi V. rdi’s son-in-law, Zain-d-din Khun, $ubadarof Azimabad(Patna). Wild ... 
h ; 'rdpcofj SC d by the well-formed battalions of Z de-d-dlu Khan, Mustafa Khan, 
h’i.e Mi r took the unusual step to invite over to Bengal Ratfhoji 

Bhoslah, who seized the im-ii- ' m with avidity and marched with Mir Habib 
{the implacable foe of AH Vurdt and the inspiring genios of the Mahrattas), 
towards Katak. At this time at. Katak, a cowardly person mind 13 Ah 
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lighter of Bhaskar and other Maliratta Generals, and engaging 
on massacres, captures, and plunders, tortured many of his cap- 


VardFa §ubiidar in Orissa. His name waa Dulab Ram, and bo was a son 
of Rajah Janoki Ram, All Yardl’s Peshknr. All Yard! had appointed Dulab 
Ram as Snbudar, in the place of Abdnl Rasul Khan (son of Abdul Nabi 
Khan) who had rescued his office and joined Mustafa at Patna. Dulab Ram 
was not only cowardly, but superstitions, and most probably, also treacher¬ 
ous (as his subsequent conduct towards All Vardl's grandson indicates). Ho 
associated at Ratak with the Sanyastis , most of whom were spies in the employ 
of RaghojI Qhoslali. Aa soon as Dulab Ram heard of the approach of the 
Mahratta8, ho attempted to run away; but was soon after captured by the 
Mahrattas. At this time, a small baud of Syeda, under the command of Mir 
Abdul Aziz, bravely held out for over a month in the Fort of Barabati. Tho 
heroio stand against heavy odds made by this small beleaguered garrison 
ar. 1 its unflinching loyalty, once more relieves the darkness of tho moral 
chaos i hat had seized the times. When cajoled and threatened by RaghojI 
Bhoslah’s friend, Mir Habib, and entreated by Dulab Ram and by his own 
brother to join RaghojI’s side, Mir Abdul Aziz returned tho following gallant 
rod loyal answer: “I own no brother nor any other master; I ^know¬ 
ledge only one irm;t;or, namely, Muliabnt Jang ; true, some cowards havo 
j im*d yon ; but from regard for the salt I havo eaten, T will, by God, stand 
by this Fori, so long as there is breath in my lift*. >f (St dr, p. 540). As how¬ 
ever, no reinforcements cam© up, though over tx month had elapsed, and 
ns all provisions had run out, this noble band of boleaguorod garrison had 
at length to Oftpifcnlaie on lrdnoomblo terms to Raghoji Bhoslnh, who nmdo 
himself master qf the Fort Bumbo'I and also of tho whole of Orissa pro- 
vd.ee, as well as of Meduipur, Ifiighli and BardwftU, All Vardl wnti OOUIipItHl 
at. Uiifl time in 1 I’J.na .tl crushing out tho Afghan revolt under Mustafa 
ipi tin. When Mujfnfa JChnn was slain and Um Afghan revolt was crusli- 
. I, Ai /urdt iiasteiicd back to Bengal. At this fiino, Ri'clioji vvuo onOfln pod 
at Hirhhnm, Meanwhile the Afgh&u Comrades of the late.Mn^tafa Ivhan, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Junglos of Tikari asked Raghoji to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Raghoji marched to Tikari to their rescue 
vid the jangles of Birbhutn-and Kharakpur, looting on route the TiUag- s of 
ghaikpum and Tiknri, &d. Muhnbnt Jang followed quickly in thoir heels and 
moved to Ratlin Flora iTitnn, Rnghoji (on fho advice of Mir Habib, who was 
In 1 piring genius of tho Mahrntlas, ulso in this second Marhatia invasion) 
$ turned towards Mnrshidabad, pursued closely hy Ail Yarhn, \vho f - ; o pursuit 
v ' ns ■ ’ !M *d ') Jim looking. At Kfttwalr, another battle was fought, in which 
, f i j \fi»hrati.<is were worsted. Finding tlmfc victory was out of the qnostion, 
acd hearii g «.r some troubles in his own country, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to nig own country at Nagpur, leaving iu Bengal his friend, guide, 
and philosopher, Mir F ,b. with 3,0 > Mahrattn t d 7,0100 Afghan i, .op 
(See Seintrl MutafcJn era, O f, p, OAl). U would poem a denphable mo¬ 

ral chhoa had at this time sek'eil the country, in vinch m.-ther r«l>p,n*us ti > 
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All Yard! Khan with a large army again advanced to en¬ 
counter the enemy. At this juncture, Balaji Rao, 1 son of BajI 
Rao Pandit, Pesliwa and generalissimo of Rajah Saliu, who was 
young, and had enmity with Raghoji, under orders of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, came from the Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben¬ 


gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-in force All Yard! 
Khan. Mahabat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengnl 
from two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. Ho deputed ex¬ 
perienced envoys with presents to Balaji Rao, won him over to his 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Birbhum, estab~ 
lished friendly relations with him, and both unitedly resolved to 
drive out Raghoji Bhoslah. Raghoji finding it impracticable to 
accomplish the object of his mission withdrew to bis own country, 
without gaining his end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented a 
large amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben¬ 
gal in a contented and thankful mood, whilst he himself returned 
to Bengal. Being inwardly in anxiety as to the demand oi Rag¬ 
hoji for Ohauth , Mahabat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment, a rupture occurred between All Yard! Khan and 


nor national sentiments wero bold of any account. One finds now Musnlman 
Afgh&nfl (at the instigation of two Musalman leaders, Mir Habib and Mu?* 

t.aftl Klein), lighting the battles e- Hindu Mahratta freebooters against a 

Musalman power in Bop:;o 1. The ovonfc In a dark land mark in Moslemhi»tory 
of 11 on gal, and murks 1 bo ead disintegration and moral paralysis that bad now 

seized tho Mufliilman moo in Bengal or, for the matter of that, iu India. (Boo 
Seir, Pore, text, pp. 656-566). 

1 Balaji Rao (tho generalissimo of tbo Imperial Army in the Dakhiu) 
hnd §afd-tr Jang, son-in-law of Burhami-l-Mulk, the Subndar of Oudb, wero 
orderd by Emperor Muhammad ghah, to help All Yard! against th« Mahrattan 
under Raghoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistance, All \ anil wrote tbo 
following pregnant and prophetic wordn to tbo Emperor Sh-idd L . .A 
which is the financial mainstay of the Empire fall, your Majesty s Empire 
will be shorn of all lustre.- (See Scir, p. 516, Pers. tex ). These words had 
Reference to tbo fact that Bengal had ever been the best milch-cow of the Em¬ 
pire. Sjlafdar Jang did not prill on w ith All Vardi, and so wns recalled by the 
whilst Balaji Rao (w dgns were also suspected by the 

'shrewd Ali Yard!) who lmd come to Manknr by way of Patna, was court©- 
0n8l y shown out of Bengal by the latter, (See &?tr, pp, 522 ami 5*21). In 
I bis Connection, the SeW (p. 524) gives the story of a Musalman .unnznn in 
tho person of tho widow of the lute Muhammad Ghaut* Kj^kn who »'»• J 
at Bhagajpur, and who held out bravely nrraiu t Bulnji Kao, 

45 
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»t.afa Elian, the Afghan General, and it was so far accentuated" 
that all the Afghans combining with the latter, broke out into 
revolt, and set out with a large force for Azimabad (Patna), in order 
to storm that City, and to capture Haji Aljmad and Zainu-d-din 
Ahmad Khan. On reaching Mungir (Monghyr), Mustafa Khan be¬ 
sieged the Fort of Monghyr. The Commandant of the Fort pre¬ 
pared to fight. Abdu-r-rasfil Khan, 1 a cousin of Mustafa Khan, ad¬ 
vancing in the inebriation of t^m wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to storm tlm. Fort, by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
.Fort hurled down a huge stone on his head. From the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed to atoms. Mu§tafa Khan, 
viewing this disaster to be a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Monghyr, marched with celerity to Azimabad, ( Patna), engaged in 
besieging the latter City, and commenced fighting with Zainu-d- 
din Ahmad Khfm. Most, of the detachments of Zainu-d-din Khan, 
not being able to stand their ground in the face of the onslaughts 
,[ the Afghans, retreated to the citadel, but Zainu-d-din Kljan 
himself with a small squadron of cavalry, artillery, and Bhaliah 
musketeers remained out in the open to em nnter the enemy. 
At this moment, the Afghan 1 fell to plundering and pillaging 
t.ho tents of Zainu-d-din’s troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mustafa KJhan now left with a small force, Zoimwl-diu Ahmad 
Khan formed ft van-guard of artillerymen and Bhaliah musketeers, 
and commenced an assault . u The shells of guns and bullets of 
muskets now commenced showering like hail. Most of Mustafa 
Khan’s comrades tasted the bitter potion of death j whilst one 
bullet, hitting MnHtafft Khan on thr socket, blinded one of bis 
eyes. Then Zainu-d-din^ other troops who bad rrtreated to the 
citadel also rushed out, attacked the Afghans, and put them to 
tho sword. Mustafa Khan on being detWh'l retreated to Jag- 
digbpfu, BedOhiing victorious and triumphant, Zainu d-diii Khan 
f. truck up the baud of victory, made bis State entry into tho 
Fort, and next engaged on dinning the enemy. KJjdti 

now’Fc.it a wM»H"go t<> ttaghoji Bhoalah,* and asked for help, 


‘ ih, wfi* huhrulnr df Orisan before |)uliib Kara Soe now an^, 

l’l w - tUiog wouin H0O1U to have b« * n a weH-plftnard taetioql movii 
on tho pu.it of Zi.irm-d-a'n. Kh r «n, w}h vyaa a pood General, strong in tactics. 

$ The pfilv A Pc'at an text of the Riyazh»fi broughont “ Raghmi Qhoelah. 1 
‘fthoslnh* j i ol'v ?'tiHlv u* ; • v.-r-lml: ,ui#prin; HhoP* li. 

* fagdishpurer ‘ s btj jui. piir. 1 b jnoutimjia] in the Ain—Akbp-rt (Voh I 
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fi, who was Waiting for such an opportunity, was delight- 
and prepared to despatch reinforcements. But Mahabat 
Jang, on being apprised of this news, swiftly marched to Azl¬ 
mabad (Patna). The Bengal and Azlmabad (Patna) armies forra- 
ing a junction combined to attack Mustafa Khan. After much 
fighting, Mustafa Khan, finding it impossible to bold bis own, 
retreated in a hapless condition across tho frontier of Azlmfibad to 
Ghazlpur; whilst Mahabat Jang becoming victorious and trium¬ 
phant returned to Murshidabad. Mustafa Khan again collected 
a largo force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azlmabad. 
Zainu-d-din; Ahmad Khan, according to the adage u One who is 
beaten once can be beaten twice,” with his victorious troops 
encountered him, and after much efforts and countless exertions, 
an d after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
Mustafa Khan, as a retribution for bis disloyalty, vas slain otiiho 
battle-Held. Zainu-d-dln Khan cutting off the head of that wretch 
ft'om his body tied bis corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
w as patrolled round the city to serve as a warning, and also 
upended his head at the City Gate. 

At this juncture, Raghoji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mah- 
ratta army under the command of his son liajftli JiutojI, his adopted 
son > Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir Habib, in order to de- 
nuind the QhautkA A large number of Mustafa Khan’s Afghan ad- 

PP-400 and 498, Bloobmnnn’fl Tr.) It wnn tho “ strong hold in Akbar'u time 

lifijuU ’ Uajpate J or ‘ Kaohit,.-. who was the greatest Zaraindfi in Behar at 
* “ Iti tl 16th year of Akbir’s reign, Akbar’a General, ShaMmz lvhnn- 

i-Ka.in.bu, operated ngitiu«t thi Ll.tjah v.-b*» 0 4, uml tlmn « oiupien 4 

when the whole family of tlio Rajah was cant ;.cd* jjflfr fthbaz then 

,|U l " ,> vl.Joh iui held I- ; i Ham, Oaipui ai 4, aud about the 

^•00(3 time+^>ou iw iat3f , * r 1 , 1 

t n roSBrr?aioft of ifnl. i 

7 - M-nu Mahratfca iuvaaion of Bengal under .fauojl, son of Kaghoji 

, 8h (w,th him h » iR of eotirao the inovilnblo Mir Hiibih .0 the Chief A-l 

* b'iorul and philosopher of tho Alalnattaa), is also lucidly 

narrated in the ^ir^i. Mutak&( , Hn ( p ers< text> pp< 555-592). Jftnoji came to 

t] 1^' newly nominated Deputy Subadui 1 of Ori«s., Mir 

v.i\ lV \ Wns ,lt Modm P'u-> on hi » WH y to Kfitak. On hearing of tho Mali- 
^tire 1 <i,lOQr81 * on ’ Mir dafar ( vho secretly was conspiring against AH Yfi^di) 
iudeoi ^ BardWMl. liid Mnlauttag then advanced to Bfttdwan. AiVr b oino 

48, * e skirmishing, JanojT m,ui, f or Mm -hUbud, and after doing 

JJ* lo6titl « 4u i1s ^^bourtiood retreated > MHuipfir, pursued by Ah Vurdi 
, 4!,r ' Janojra principal advjper, Mir Habib, had opened 

^eachorous negotiations with the lufo M,u.r l5 , Kiinn’a .vfiil.au adh...»■< uib 
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mits also joined tliem, and the market of fight and slaughte 
ain became warm in the conflict between Mahabat Jang and the 
Marhattas. The Subah of Orissa fell into the hands of Janoji, 
whilst weakness set in in the Province of Bengal. Mir Habib open¬ 


ed negotiations for the settlement of the Ghauth of Bengal. Nawa- 
zi$h Ahmad Khan, Ahsan Qull Khan, 1 Jagat Set, and the Ral- 
Raian 3 exerted themselves strenuously on the side of peace. But 


in Darbhanga and ifca neighbourhood, and these had effected a sanguinary 
revolution by treacherously killing at a Darbar Zainu-d-dln Khan, Subadar of 
Patna. Now Janoji moved to Patna (with him being Mir Habib), and All Vardi 
also proceeded to Patna. All Yard!now rose to the height of his generalship, 
and succeeded in crushing aud routing his united Af gh an and Marhatta foes 
in a great battle near Barh. (See the spirited description of this battle in 
the Heir, p. 666). Janoji, now receiving news of his mother’s death, retreat¬ 
ed to Nagpur, leaving Mir Habib towards Katak and Mednipur with some 
Mahratta and Afghan troops (Seir, p. 576). Shortly after, Kaghoji sent to 
Mir Habib another Mahratta reinforcement under Manaji, younger brother of 
Janoji [Mohan Singh of the text is obviously a mistake or misprint for Manaji] 
All Yard! marched out with his army from Murshidabad and passed through 
Katwah, Bardwan, Mednipur, Bliadrak, and Jajpnr ; whilst Mir Habib with 
iiia Mahratta and Afghan troops fell back from Mednipur towards Katak. All 
Yard: triumphantly entered one., more the City of Katak, and recaptured the 
Fort of Barabati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz Khan, Syed Nur, 
and Dharam Daas (p. 578, Seir), Pers. text. This re-conquest, however, proved 
abortive, for whilst All Yard! was still at Balasore on his way towards Mur¬ 
shidabad, Mir Habib with his light Mahratta and Afghan cavalry swooped 
down on Katak, and killed Shaikh Abdus Subhan, who had fceon left there as 
Deputy Governor by Ali Yard!. (See pp. 579-580 of tho Seir, which also gives 
a good description of the Katak City). The Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with light and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Vardi’s army was not equally 
light or mobile. Ali Yard! had, therefore (despite the fact that next to 
Asafjah, he was the first General of the time in India) to encounter the 
same difficulties in encountering Mahratta troops, that the British had in en¬ 
countering the Boers in the late South African War. In the end, it is true, 
Ali Yard! triumphed, but tho price that he had to pay for his apparent victory 
was too much, nor did he survive it long enough to reap its benefit. 

1 In a former part of the text, he is named “ Husain Quli Khan,” which 
appears to be correct. (See Seir, Vol. II, Pers. text, p. 495). Husain Qull 
Khan was Naib or Deputy of Nawazinh Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Ali 
Vardi |Uian, and Governor of Ohakla Jahangiruagar (Dacca), including Silhat 
arid Chittagong. 

3 Nawazish Muljaramud Khan was Governor of Jahangirnagar, and also hold 
the ' portfolio of Supreme Diwan of Bengal under. Ali Vardi Khan, tho De¬ 
puty Diwanship being held by Ohio Bai (who had been Peshkar under Alam- 
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lahabat Jang, considering the acceptance of Chauth to be hu¬ 
miliating, refused to conclude peace, and with his army prepared 
to fight and drive out. the Mahrattas. Mahabat Jang suspected 
treachery from Sham Sher Khan, Sardar Khan, Murad Sh er Khan, 
Haiat Khan, and other Afghan Generals of D&rbbanga, who, during 
the late insurrection, had sided with Mustafa Khan. And, as a 
matter of fact, these Afghan Generals had opened at this time 
(reasonable correspondence with Mir Habib and his Mahrattas. 
These Afghan Generals, following the example of Mustafa Khan, 
now broke out into open revolt on the pretext of demand of 
pay. Mahabat Jang, having lost all confidence in them, paid 
them lip, and disbanded them. Those reaching Darbhanga, after 
a Miort time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
°f treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Allan. _A S Zainu-d-din Khan was a friend of soldiers, he con- 
ei Hated them, accepted their offers of service with the approval of 
> aw ®b Mahabat Jang, and invited them to a Darbar. Sham Sher 
AJjan aud Murad Slier Khan with a corps of Afghans arrived at 
Jaipur, and encamped on the banks of the river. According to 
the order of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan, they left behind all their sol- 
diors, and crossing the river came to Azimabad (Patna) attended 
on b by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
J 10 were all of one heart for the purpose of waiting on Zaiuu- 
111 ^h J nad. Khan. On obtaining an audience, they observed all 
le P 01nt s of etiquette, and sat in the Qhihil satun Palace, ranged 
on the- light and left of Zainu-d-din. Zaiuu-d-din Ahmad Kb uiu 
♦ lnui g against pillows on a Masnad , made polite enquiries regard- 
^■ Ul *3'd Sher Khan, nephew of Sham Sher KiiTui, finding 
latter” 1 ' ^ llis ^ uar< ^> P l dlod out a dagger from his waist, Lit the 
P v lai> d with it on the stomach, that his intestines came out. 
J ,ai Sllu ^° blow, Zainu-d-din was killed. 1 The traitors, lif ting 

Sr 1, ( See Stir, Vol. II, Pers. to**, p. 


Shin Rai, on death, was succeeded in his office by 


495). See also note ante 

“T V -V 1 ' ' Pn waa followed by Kiratchnnd (son of Alamchand) and 
umeu Kai (SeeSeir). 

allndedTn'l 1 * ppta | fl °“account given in the 8i'inU-UutaSit>\n (p. 5(56) 
to before, that the Afghan adherents of the late Mustafa Khan were 

To °°T raC / m Mir ' !!lbib - the inspiring genius, and the g.ddo, friend 
. i>U . ltI fc be MuhinL-tas, aud that in oonsequeuce of M r Habib V 

stigation, they had enacted this cruel tragedy at Patna. 

vei, lucid account-of this tragedy is .riven iu the Seln: l-MiJiifrherin 
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tlioir swords, cut down Zainu-d-ctin’a companions, looted all his 
treasures and effects, captured the Begam 1 with her daughter and 
also Haji Ahmad. They suspended the Haji 2 to a tripod with his 
head downwards, and by torturing him made him give up iaige 
treasures, and slew him. They carried off the ladies of the Harem 
together with numerons treasures as booty. And similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nobles of the City with the broom of 

rapine. These Roliilah Afghans sacked the City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. 8 A great consternation seized those regions. “ Pro¬ 
tect me, O Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
wrath of Thine.” Sham Slier Khan collecting one hundred thou¬ 
sand cavalry and infantry was not contented with the subjuga¬ 
tion of Azvmabad, and he further cherished visions of conquering 
..-A. Maliabat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ama- 
niganj i on some important business connected with the Mahratta 


(IVrs. text, p. 659). Zainu-d-rlm (son-in-law of Alt VardI Khan and §ttbadir 
■ro Patna), was holdicg a Darbar for tho reception of the DarbhSnga Afghau 
G crier ala who were adherents and connexions of the late Mustufii Khan. The 
Darbcr function was nearly over, and Zainu-d-dm Khan was handing betels 
wiih his own hand to the Chief Afghan Generals, when one of these, Abdur 
Rashid Khan, whilst receiving a betel, treacherously gave Zainu-d-dlu Khan a 
dagger-thmat in the abdomen. This thrust, however, was not quite effective, as 
Abtivr Rashid’s hand faltered. Then another cowardly assassin, Murad Slier 
Khan,quickly gave another r, word-cut to Zainu-d-din Kh*u, and instantly killed 
him. The Afghans shewed ferocious barbarities in their conduct towards the 
ladi s and children of Zainn-d-clin’s household, Tho Scir (p. 50i), notes 
commencement of Ahmad Shah Abdalfs invasions of India at this oiwe. 

3 Her name was Amena Begam. She was a daughter of All VardI, and 
wife of Zainu-d-din Kli an. 

2 The #aji after all met with his desert, for his black ingratitude to his 
benefactor’s (§hujau-d-dln Khan’s) memory, and for his dark treachery to- 
xvfirds his benefactor’s son, Nftwab Sarfaraz Khan. 

3 See description of this loot and can-.ue in the 8c;r(pp. 560-50! . 

Happening as it did to *rds tho middle of the 18th century, this fact 

o ild cxphilu iu a groat m near© the smallness of Masalman population in 

Jii’hoi'j compared with that iti Northern Bongal \nd Eastern Bengal, which in 
. .'id*?* n ti •*es were never or seldom he scenes of sued carnage, which were 
immune, from Mahratta raids, and which would, therefore, natuiaUy afford an 
asylum for Musalmau refugees not only from the disturbed parts of Western 
and Southern Bengal, but also from Behar. 

4 The Seir (Pcvp. .to. tp. states that nt this iinu which wa* .towards' 
m0 i»Ui - .'inter, All VardI ghi» was encamped at Amanigan.;. in order 
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suddenly received the terrible intelligence of tbo 
slaughter of Zainu-d-din Ahraad Khan and Hajl Ahmad, and of 
the hostile advance of the Af gh ans. Inconsequence, an indescrib¬ 
able agony seized him, and his family’and kindred. From exces¬ 
sive depression and agony, he wanted to isolate himself f >xn all in¬ 
tercourse with the world, and to abandon the City with it3 Bazar 
to the Mahratta freebooters. His generals employing various 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of courage in pursuit of revenge in the waist of 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging mission* 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahabat Jang plead¬ 
ed ho had no money. Then Nawazish Muhammad Khan Shahamat 
J&ng, standing surety for the expenses of tho soldiery, paid to the 
Soldiers eighty laics of rupees in cash from his own treasury, and 
made them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Maha¬ 
bat Jang, being somewhat now relieved from anxiety, left Nawa- 
2l 5h Muhammad Ehan Shahamat Jang at Murshidabad, and him¬ 
self marched to Azlmabad with a large army. 1 Mir Habib, at 
the instigation of Sham Sher Khan, with hordes of Mahratta free¬ 
booters, pursued Mahabat Jang from the rear, tracking jungles 
a,u * setting fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana- 
Xles - Mir Habib looted Mahabat Jang’s baggages and tents, and 
( b«l not allow Mahabat Jang*# army a breathing interval either for 
^ e ep or for food, nor suffered a single day to pass without skir- 

t0 niar °h out, against the Mahrattas under Mir IJabib and Jnnoji. Therein 
Ah VardI received this terrible news of tho daughter of his son-in-law, 
tb ° im P r ‘ 3 ° nmenfc °f hi® brother and daughter and grand-children. 

{ onunr, oned his officers to a Durbar, and broke to then' the nows of the 
ion V CI ' lamity * n the following solemn strain:- -** Gentlemen, a stone las 

me ' aT1< * that, « heavy one ; my son-in-law has been killed, and my 
-j arc in tho disgrace of capture. Life is now & irneh to 
have resolved to UJl 
men ? Who amongst 
ing expedition ? ” 

Sign's appeal, and 
1 Th 0 f 

^ °Ppost.d ineffic! nally Ah Vardi’a march oil the banks of tho Ohampaua- 
L 8 ~' and tlu;n to the jungle whilst All Vardimoveo onto 

n - 1 1 whoie he halted some days. Then Itujah Sundar Singly 

nniH di of Tikuri, and*$£amgar Khan Multi, Zemindar of Ttrhnfc, <■ ime to 
A 1 * Vardl. A saint, Manhunt "fir Muh.-mnmd All, also visited 
1 * arc!I at this timp at Monghyr. 


i t ■ that, too. i 

brother and children , 

and to be killed. What is your intention, gemdo- 
you, my comrades and friends, shall j rime in my aveng- 
A U who wore present cheerfully responded to All Vardi 
resolved to fight and fall with him. 

nuconnt in tho Scir (p. G 05 ), shews that Mir Habib with his Mahratta 
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bes with swords and spears, till they passed beyond Barh. At 
Baikantpur 1 an engagement took place with the army of Sham 
Sher Khan. Rajah Sundar Singh, Zairrindar of Tikavi, with a 
powerful corps, joined All Vardl. And when on both sides, the 
fire of slaughter flared up, the army of Mahratta freebooters, who, 
like the shadow, always followed Mahabat Jang’s army, attacked 
its rear. Afghan troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from tho rear attacked and hemmed in the army of Mahabat 
Jang. The heroes of Mahabat Jang’s army, perceiving the 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides, 
prepared to die hard, and fought desperately. In that victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good luck, Sham Sher Khan, Sardar 
Khan, Murad Sher Khan, and other Afghan Generals were 
hit by bullets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other Afghan troops cowardly fled. Tho sol¬ 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by bravo onslaughts, routed the enemy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of the 
slain. The Mahratta army, on seeing All Vardi’s glorious vic¬ 
tory, retreated, and dispersed like the constellation of the bear. 


Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God, 
triumphantly entered Azimabad, and rescuing file family and 
children of Zainu-d-dln AljmadKhan and Haji Ahmad from the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured the wives and daughters 
of those treacherous wretches. 


Time itself with the sword in hand is always after retribution ; 
What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation ? 

Navvab Mahabat Jang, shewing considerateness, 3 paid travel- 


1 The Beir (p. 567), which gives a very lucid account of this battle, states 
that All Vardl who in generalship was next only to Asaf Jah, took np a posi- 
tiJuon an isle, in front of Barh, having on one side the river Ganges and on 
another the old bed of the Brune river. This place is called in the Beir “ Sarai 
Bani, ” 4 kroh to the west of Barh, on tho side of tho river Ganges. 

It would also appear from the Beir (p. 566 ), that Mir Habib and the Mah- 
xattas Leld a conference with the Afgb an rebels, Sham Khan and Sardar 
Khan, in order to concert measures for attacking All Vardl Khan. The 
Afghans and Mahrattas under Mir Habib now made a common cause againBt 
Ah Vardl who, however, crnshingly defeated both, owing to bis superior 
generalship (See Beir p. 668). 

% Jt reflects credit on Alt Vardl that he treated honourably the women 
and children of §&ara Sher Khan and other Afghans. He nob only generously 
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Img expenses to the Afghan ladies, and iillowed them to depart 
honourably to Darbhanga, and followed the adage “ Turn Evil by 
Good. ” Appointing Siraju-d-daulah, son of Zainu-d-dlu Ahmad 
£Q)an, to bo Subadfir of Azlmabacl, in succession todiis father, 
ar ^d leaving Rajah Janakl Ram as S i ra.j u-d - cl au lab’s Deputy there, 
and finishing the administrative arrangeruents of that §ubah, 
Mali a bat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out tho 
Mahratta freebooters. , 

About this time, the office of Faiijdar of the tract of Purnlali 
vacant, owing to the {light to the Imperial Capital of tho 
Stan Bahadur, 1 son of Nawab Saif Kh an. All Yard I JCfran. con¬ 
ferred the above Faujdarahip on Said Ahmad Khan $aulat Jang, 
in whose ueart ambition for the Nizamat of Bengal lurkod, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At the time 
v vhen Maliabat Jang was engaged in lighting with Sham Sher 
Elian, Siraju-d-daulah shewed his temper to Nawab IzazcUd- 
( haubih Atau 1-lab l£ban Sabit Jang, a son-in-law of Haji Ahmad, 
'vho held tho office of Faujdarof Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Know¬ 
ing Atau-l-lah Kljan 8 to be brave and popular with tho army, aud 
ambitious and sound-headed, Siraju-d-daulah set to svork* his ruin, 
and plying Ali Ya: di Khiin with his suspicions gained over the 
* a Gor, and induced him to Bend a message to Atau-l-lah to quit the 
°'mutry f or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid Khan, alter 


forgave them, i'.nd sob them at liberty, bat bestowed properties at Darbhanga 
* ,,1 ‘ kheir maintenance. (See p. 570, S ir) Ho never addressed the Afghan ladies 
C: °l* L a.-. «Madams * or ‘ Bibig,' il- •;odiously maintained tho sano ‘i\ of their 
haiiT 1 ll * UTirI too, after tho gross provocation ho had received at the 

wom^ 1 it ^her Khan and other Afghans. All Vardi’a chivalry toward* 
to have K ^u remarkable, and his forbearance after \ ietorv in 
also commendable. A vaulfcl timllitio u lU faltered noi to H™* all Lie 

° ^ lRl ^ ULl °,/i. 5 ' '* Vu nlod to use all weapons of treachery : i the realisation 
o that ambition costs a dark and sombre hue on his otherwise great and 
rcmarkable personality. 

* Hia name was i akhru-d.^ Hnnaiu Khan, Ho succeeded his father, 
? aVab 1 K-* n » iu U: " f aujdf.rahij. of Pi: oh. Ali Vardi Khan got him 

‘SttHaaed, aud kept him und< r aurveillauce for some time at Mnrshidabiid. 

- 1J -uo help of Mir Habib and d.i M.-doraUa.-, Fakjivu d-diu managed to 
] m ''*ood bis escape to Delhi, whore he died after a short time. (See Stir, 
Vol. IX, p, 582, Pers. text). 

Ho was a son-in-law of Ha 
was Fatijdar of ttajmahcil or Akbar 


46 


hhmadj brother of All Vardi Kh. au. H<! 
rnagar during Ali Vardi 1 ! reptm*. 
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fighting some time in self-defence, set out at length for the Im¬ 
perial Capital, remained in the company of Nawab Vaziru-l-mulk 
Safdar Jang, 1 and then joining Rajah Nul Rai s in the Rohilla 
Af gh an war wa3 killed at Farrukhabad. 

As in consequence of the insurrection at Azlmabad, the Mali- 
ratta freebooters had taken possession of the Subah of Orissa, 


Mahabat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Subah. Ex¬ 
pelling the Mahratta freebooters from that Subah. Mahabat Jang 
put to death Syed Nur, Sarandaz Khan, and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the fort of Barahbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. 3 And capturing the 
horses and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal. 

As Mir Habib was the root of all the mischiefs and troubles* 
Mababat Jang hatched a plan for his destruction. He sent to his 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect ; 44 The letter sent by you has been received ; wliafc 

you have written in respect of your plan to extirpate the Mah¬ 
ratta freebooters, has met with my approval. It is a very good 
idea: you from that side, and I from this side, will be on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in tho minds of us both will come 
to pass.” Mahabat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 


■ 1 Safdar Jang was appointed Subadar of Oade by Emperor Muhammad 
Stjah, and in the reign of Emperor A hum I Shah became Chief Vizier of the 
Empire, on the death of Qainru-d-din Khan. At this time, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali invaded India several times, and the Rohilla Afghans of 1‘arrukhabad 
and Moradabad became a power in the land. Safdar Jang appointed ae hia 
Deputy in Oude a Kyefc, named Rajah Nul Rai. (See Seiru-l-MutaMterin , Vol. 
II, Pers. text, pp. 874-876). 

i ltajah Nul Kai was a Kyesth. At first he was an obscure servant of 
Nawab-Vizier Safdar Jang, hut subsequently rose to the office of Deputy Suba- 
dar of Oude under the latter. He resided at Kauanj, twenty hroh from Fur- 
mkhabad, the Rohilla stronghold. Nul Rai ill-treated the Rohillas of Far¬ 
rukhabad, who combined a <i attached Nril Rai who was killed. Atau-l-lah 
Khan (son-in-law of IJuji Ahmad) who fought in this war on the Ride of Nul 
Ra,i, was also killed. The reinforcements sent by Nawab-Vizier §afdar Jang 
to support his Deputy in Dodo, Nul Rai, were also routed by the Rohillas. 
(See Beirut MutaJ&erin, Vol. JI, p. 876, Pers. text). 

3 See the account of the capture of the Fort of Barabati in Seir, Vol, JI, 
n, 578, Pers. text. 
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™ng the latter to proceed by such a route, that lie might be 
intercepted by the Mahrattas and the letter might fall into their 
hands. This ruse proved a complete success, and the Mahrattas 
suspecting Mir Habib slew him. 1 

To sum up, for twelve long years the fires of war and slaughter 
kindled between the Mahrattas and Mahabat Jang, and the Mah¬ 
rattas did not retire without levying the Chanth . And owing to 
Haji Ahmad and Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan having fallen, the 
power of Mahabat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infirm¬ 
ity told on his physical vigour. Of necessity, in view of expe¬ 
diency, and in compliance with the entreaties of Nawazish Muham¬ 
mad Khan Sh ah am at Jang, Mahabat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with the Mahratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
Qhiinth for the three Subalis, and through the medium of Ma^libu- 
d-din Muhammad Khan, nephew of Mir Habib, and Sadm-l-Haq 
l£han } fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
the Ghauth . In lieu of the paymeut of the Chanth , he assigned the 
revenue of §11 bah of Orissa to tho Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru- 
1-Haqto be its Administrator and Governor. 8 After settling this 
important affair with the Mahrattas, Mahabat Jang regained peace 


l Mir Habib, the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, and their ‘guide, friend, 
atul philosopher ’ for over a decade,—was at last butchered by Jauoji, son of 
haghoji Bho8ia. But after all, however blameless his initial motive might 
ho, it cannot be denied that he met with his desert for his nat row-mindod 
'^prudence in fraternising with the Mahratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religious and national ties. Tho account as to how Mir Habib was inveigled 
h»to n house by Jauoji, and there treacherously murdered in 1166 A ll., is 
de taii e( i in the Seir } Vol.II, p. 593, Voin, text. The SHr (p. 592), also states 
that after a treaty of peace was concluded between Mahtibat Jang and 
Mahrattas, Mir Habib ruled over Orissa as Governor, on behalf of 
4a] ' r d>at Jang, whilst u Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
°®co r Wa8 stationed at Katak. Mir IJabib was succeeded in the office of 
G ° Vl r uor by MaBlihn-d-din Muhammad Khun, who, however, e’ joyed Iobb 
P restig ej aud reg arded himself as c. servant of the Mahrattas (Seir, p. 593, 
Pers. text. 

1 Ilcl ° is some difference between the account here and the account in the 
per * Setr’g account (p. 592), it would appear Mir Habib was tho lirst 

th ,:UU wh ° held the office that is assigned to Sadr* !-Haq in the text, after 
\y ' C OncluHion of the peace. The details of this treaty of peace in 1165 A.tt. 
aiG £ l ’ /( 1 m ^ho s„i r ^,p 590-591). Tho Seir states that overtures for peace 

came from the side of the Mahratc&s (represented by Mir tfablb) who had 
ra ' : keen defeated again in 1164 A.H at Mednipur. As Mahab d Jang was 
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mind, and took to travelling and hunting. After ruling foi 
sixteen years, he died of dropsy on Saturday, 9th Rajab, 1169 
A.H., corresponding to the second year of the accession of Em¬ 
peror Alamgir II, and was buried in the Khush Bagh. 1 Siraju-d- 
daulali, who was liis heir, then mounted the masnad of Nizaiuat. 


now 75 years old, and physical ailment and infirmity had seized him, and as 
the war between him and Mahrattas had been protracted to ten years, and as 
the chief Afghan pillars of his State had revolted against him, and as the peo¬ 
ple had suffered indescribable miseries during this long struggle, Mahabat Jang 
accepted the overtures of pence, which was concluded through the interven¬ 
tion. of Mirza §alih (on behalf of Mir Hublb and the Mahrattas) and Mir 
Jafar (on behalf of Mahabat Jang). The terms of peace were : (1). Mir 
llablb becoming a servant of Mabfibat Jang should on behalf of the latter 
rule as Deputy Governor over Orissa. (2). The rovenuo of Orissa should bo 
assigned by Mir Habib for the pay of Iiaghoji Bhosla’s Muhratta army of 
occupation. (3). That ovc?r and above the revenues of Orissa, twelve Inks of 
rupees should be annually paid by Mir Habibie Raghoji BhoMali (prosumubly 

itould 

not raid the domim ns of Mahabat Jang. (4). The river Suuamukhia (or 
Sobaruarikha) ne.tr Inlisar (Jah^ore), was to form the demarcation-line of the 
boundaries < - Orissa and Bengal } MftAntpur nt thin tlm® being separated from 
Orissa and annexed to Bengal. 

I The author of the 8 ir (wh > wo h a connexion of Mahabat Jang) praises 
up the memory of Mahabat Jang. (Be© Seir, Vol. II, pp. 009-611). He states 
that Mahabat Jang abstained from pleasures, was regular in liis prayers, 
abstemious in habits, and methodic in business. He slept little, and passed 
most of his time in attending to State affairs, or in the company of scholars 
and savants whom ho bold in high esteem. Ho had only one wHo, to whom 
h© was greatly dovok'l. Ho wiib a Splendid general and u fur-sighted 
statesman. When Mustafa Khan, his Afghan General, and bis relatives, 
Shahamab Jang and 8uniat Jung used to press Mahabat Jang to fight cud 
drive out the English from Calcutta, Mab&bat. Jang used to reply : u Mu^ftfa 
Kjiho is a military man, and therefore he is always eager for war, that I may 
bo" constantly in need of his sorvices. What evil hnvo the English don© to 
u»u, i hat X ah on Id wish evil to them ? The (Mahratta) fire on luud is not yet 
extinguished* and if the fire is extended to the sea, who w ill quench it ? ” 
(Bcir, p. 611, Vol. II. Pars text). Despite the Bvir's panegyric, it seams to me 
that Ah Vwrdi must forfeit liis claim to bo regarded a:> a far-sighted statesman, 
in view of the f iofc that liis treacherous and violent conduct towards liis past 
uiuKt-ore and benefactors inaugurated in Bengal an era of violent treachery 
and serious disintegration, and that his example quickly reacted on others who 
pair him and his grandson buck in the same coin. In this connceHon, one 
may read an interesting old little work in Persian, culled £brat~i-Arbah Ba?r 
(mtuning'a Moral for people with eyes 1 ) each sentence of which continue 
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NIZAMAT OP NAWAB SIRAJTJ-D-DAULAH. 

When Nawab All Yard! Khun Mahabat Jang passed to tbe re- 
£ 10 tts of eternity, Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, son of Zainu-d-din 
Ahmad Khan Haibafc Jang, and maternal grandson of All Yard!, 
■'vlio from before bad been declared heir-apparent by All Yard! 
Khan, and whom AH Yard! Khan had in bis life-time placed on 
the cushion of the Nizamat, and to whom AH Yard! with all the 
grandees of the court had paid homage and offered presents—as¬ 
cended the masnnd cf the rulership over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
Siraju-d-daulah exhibited insolence and arrogance, which are the 
^vorst of attributes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
Owing to certain reasons, Ghasiti Begam, widow of Nawazish 
Ahmad Khan Shah a mat Jang, who resided at Mutijhil, resolving 
to oppose Siraju-d-daulah, appointed Mir Nazar All, who was her 
servant and was bound to lie 1 * by ties of various favours and obli¬ 
gations, to bo the commander of her vanguard, and Nawab Bair&m 
Ivhtlu to bo generalissimo of her army. ihen the Begam of 
Mahabat Jang, and Jngat Set, os an emissary of Siriiju-d-daulah. 
Went to Ghasiti Began* and gave her assurances ; and so the latter 
refrained from hostility, whilst Nr' tv All fled, and Haiifim jfljitui 
Hiking refuge with one of ih -3 generals fell into disgrace. Siriiju- 
d-daulah s army arriving aptured Ghasiti Begam, together with 
all her effects. The Begam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what sho had never heard. Sircjii-d-daulah’s army rased to tbe 
ground her bmldings and her palace, and unearthing her buried 
treasures carried th -a to M.imjurganj. Owing to Biiajti-d-dnii- 

hih’s harshness m temper and indulgence in violent language, 
'car and terror had settled on th hearts of everyone to such an 
(: *teut, that no one amongst the generals of tho army or tie 
n,>: demeu of the City was free from :\n aety. Amongst hisodicci , 
^hoover wwifc to wait cu Si* cju-d-uuii i.ah aired f Ido cud 

^'Uour, and whoever rota- led without being disgraced a-. ' ill- 
t' 1 ’ -ted offered thanks to God. iruju-d-daulah treated all tie 
" ol> hnnen and generate of Mahabat J mg with ridu ule and drollery } 
c U bestowed qu each some contemptuous nicA -name that ill-suited 

‘ , ' 1 ’ Umofe 1 And whatever harsh expressions and abo.sivo 

j 3r,s y, gtvo;ll70 ! (tin dftto of Bir5ja-d*daulahii vutn;«u?r ty M ‘t 

‘ ' ,llr aUl l hi*, eon Milan j. Tu<? 11 rat Rooms to liavo been writt.ru Iv some 
ad^oieufc of Nawab Surfnrnz Khan. 

the Qsir (Voh XI, p. 62.1), mentions that Siroja-d-daulah, ou accession, ap» 
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ets came to Jiis lips, Siraju-d-danlah uttered thorn unhesita¬ 
tingly in the face of everyone, and no one had the boldness to 
breathe freely in his presence. Appointing a Kyeth, named Mo- 
hanlal, to bo the minister and controller of all affairs, Siraju-d- 
daulah bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mobanlal 1 Baha¬ 
dur, gave him a large bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all his generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, a brother-in-law of Nawab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, wlio refused to 
pay respect to Mohanlal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Si> aju-d-daulab. But Rajah Mobanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-daulah, forgot himself so far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Crown-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, Rajah 
Mobanlal sent a message to Nawab Gbulam Husain Khan Baha¬ 
dur 8 that if ho accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, on the plea of visiting the Kabuh , set out for 
Hiigli. 

Inasmuch as before Mahabat Jang’s death, in the boginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rabiu-l-Awal, Nawab Nawazish Abrh- 
mad Khan Shabaraat Jang, 8 who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 


pointed a Kyeth nsmed Mohanlal as his Supreme Diwan. This elevation of 
.tii obscure Hindu to the highest civil appointment naturally caused great 
offence o the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mahabat Jang in order to bring about a Revolution 
to destroy Siraju-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the masnad of 
Bengal. 

1 The 8eir> the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr, and the all condemn Siniju-d- 

danlah for appointing this obscure and inBolont Hindu, Mohnnlal, as hia Sup¬ 
reme Minipte:, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who rr-‘.tiled under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw off 
Siitju-d-dauluh’s yoke. (See Ibrat-i-Arbab-i'Bafr, p. 26, Beirut-Mutajd$rin 
p. 621, Vol. Tt) 

2 He wan author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Rciru-l- 
Mutajchcrin. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the English East India Com¬ 
pany. Siraju-d-dauiah had ordered his banishment from the country. 

8 Ho held the office of Deputy Governor of «b; ii.inghmagar (Dacca) under 
All VArdi Khan, whoso son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office 
of Diwan of Bengal, though the practical work of Diwan was actually per¬ 
formed by Hindu Deputy Diwana. Sliahitmftt Jang had also at Jahacgirnagar 
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pal, had died/Siriju-d-dankh arrested Rajali Rajballab, Pesbkar 
of Shahamat Jang, on the plea that he should render np his accounts. 
Although Rajballab tried hard to pay np sonio cash and to com¬ 
promise the demands, Siraju-d-daulah did not consent, and Kept 
him under surveillance. 1 Rajballab sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to take shelter with the English. Siraju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Rajballab’s family also, and ordered Rajr.h Eam ? 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rajballab s 
family, and bring them over. Mahabat Jang, whilst on sick¬ 
bed, had dissuaded Siraju-d-daulah, and directed him to post¬ 
pone the matter, and urged that after recovery he (Mahabat 

a Deputy Diwan in the porson of Rajballab, in respect of the Q&aUla of Johan- 
girnagar or Dacca, of which he (ghahamat Jang) was Deputy Governor. 

I The Seir, the Ibrat-i-Arbnb-i-Basr and the Riyais mention that the now 
Nawab, Siraju-d-daulah, inaugurated his regime by (1) the plunder of Ghasiti 
Begum, (2) the dismissal of Mir Jafar and the appointment of a Hindu, Mohan- 
lal, ns the Supreme Minister, &o., (3) imprisonment of Rajballab, (4) the con¬ 
quest of Calcutta, and (5) conquest of Purniah. When dispassionately viewed, 
the particular measures noted above (excepting one, namely the appointment, 
of Mob aulal) do not appear to have been unjustified, though they wero 
impolitic. Ghasiti Begam had no right to take away and appropriate the 
State treasures held in trust by her late husband, Shahamat Jang, Ali Vardi’s 
Diwan, and Sirnju-d-daulali who had lawfully succeeded Alt Vardi was, there- 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jafar had proved unfaithful 
and treacherous even in the lifetimo of All Yard! Khan in the atrugglo 
with the Mahrattas (See tho Seir ); and Siraju-d-daulah was, therefore, not 
nn justified in BUBpecting him and dismissing him from the responsible office 
of generalissimo of the army. Rajballab’a surveillance wab a necessary 
Political measure, aa this crafty man, tho Deputy Diwan or PeRhkur of 
^hangirnagar or Dacca under the late Shahamat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Haooa) bad°failed to render his accounts and n . Siraju-d-daulah had reasons 
to believe he (Rajballab) had misappropriated ft large part of he Public Funds 
in his charge. And when Rajballab’s son, Kisban Das, fled with the State 
treasures to Calcutta, the Nawab was obliged to advance against Calcutta, to 
recover the State treasures and chastise his rebel subject, Kishan Das, though 
had S; V f;ju-d-dualah been l*-s impulsive and more prttdtenfc, it is possible ho 
lr dght have effected bis object by opening diplomat ic correspondence with the 

l]n KUah. Bub it must bo remembered the Nawab was yet quite a boy, and 
! Uid 110 good or reliable advisers about him. Ab for the conquest of Purniah, 
lfc Was * necessary political netware in self-defence, ns Shnukat Jang, at Mu? 
kfar’s ihstig ai ,i 0 ^ bad phblicly avowed Ida pretensimia to tho ydi of Bengal. 
Tho only unwise* measure was the elevation of an obscure Hindu, named 
Mohftulal, to the bighorn. civil State office. This measure caused great disguBfc 
to the .old uobility, who chafed under the iuaolenco of this upstart. 
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Jang) would himself summon them. At this time, Siraju-d- 
daulah ordered Rajah Ram, head of his spies, to proceed to Cal¬ 
cutta and arrest and bring over Rajballab’s family and children, 
and himself in the month of Shaban, on the plea ol touring, pro¬ 
ceeded towards Akbarnagar (Rajmabal). Whilst Siraju-d-daulah 
reaching Dimahpur had encamped on the bank of the river Kala- 
pani, he received news that the English Chief in Calcutta had 
offered opposition, and prevented the arrest of Rajballab’s family 
and children. On the very receipt of this news, the fire of Siraju- 
d-daulah’s rage kindled, and he summoned the officers of his 
army, and said : “ I intend proceeding on an expedition against 
Calcutta. It is necessary that none of you should go back to 
Murshidabad, but that all should proceed straight from here to 
Q&anakhall and encamp there.” Next morning, setting out, 
Siraju-d-daulah reachedQiunakhali, and from there proceeding by 
forced marches invaded Calcutta. In the month of Ramzan, fight¬ 
ing with the English, Siraju-d-daul»h became victorious and trium¬ 
phant, and tne English Chief 1 embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with the broom of plunder 8 , and naming it 
A1 inagar, Siraju-d-daulah left Rajah Manikehand with a large 
detachment as Governor of Calcutta. Posting strong garrisons at 
Makhuah and Bajbajia (Budge-Budge) and othor fords for tiie 
crossing and passage of English ships, Siraju-d-dualali at the end 
of the above month returned to Munffiidabad. 

Saulet Jang, Faujdar of Purniah, that year, previous to Maha- 
bat Jang s death, in the month of Jamadi-l-A w&l, bad died, and 


1 Both the $eir and i.!io Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Baft give hie nntne as Mr. Drake. 

8 That Sirnju-d-daulah plrmdered Calcutta, is also mentioned in the lbrat - 
i.Arbab’i-Dapr, (p. 29), «s well as in the 8eir (p. 023, Yol. IT); but none of 
those more or less curd omporary Musnlmnu ncct>anl> make any mention of 
tho ‘ Bkok Hole ’ incident, generally associated wit: Siruju-d-daulah's con- 
quest of Calcutta. 

Xi . ir , Iu wm that Mr. Drake, the Kftglmh Ohh*f in Oaloufcta, with, a small 
number of English olHcors flod on a -hip. whilst other Kngiish readouts re¬ 
mained behind in Calcutta, and fought to t he list, so long as their powder and 
shot weto j: oxhauBted/ Many of the English fell in this light, whilst a 
number <1 the comrades wc? o captured. In < is connection, the Sen- also 
mentions the fa t that »omo English ladies who were captured in this fight 
w .;0 well-'iv itod by a Muhanmadiift nobleman, Mirza Amir U« g, who escorted 
t ] iom honourably to Mr. Drake's Blip and received Mr. Drake’s and other 
£ uglish utftoers’ thinks for his humane and chivalrous conduct. (He 4 Seir, 
Yol. II, p. Pars. text). 


ins eon, Shaukafc Jan^, who was a consin of Sirajii-d-daulah, had 
succeeded his father. At this time, Siraju-d-daulah desiring to 
displace Shaukat Jang demanded the revonue of ParniahJ Shaukat 
Jang replied : “ You are lord ol : three Suhalis (Provinces), whilst 

I am fallen in this corner, and am content with a bit of bread, 
■f^ow it does not become your high aspiration to set the teeth of 
your avarice on this bit of bread. ” Siraju-d-daulah, on receipt of 


* fhe account in the Seir (Pers. text, Yol. IT, pp. 624-632), is quite differ- 
0, ‘t, and is more reliable, as its author was attached at the time aH a Chief 
Adviser to Shaukat Jang. It would appear from the Seir that Mir Jafar, in 
pursuance of his conspiracy to effect a Revolution, had written a letter to 
Si auk at Jang requesting the latter to place himself at the head of the revo¬ 
lutionary party in view of the prospect of succeeding to the Iscncobi of Ben- 
& fl k Shiinkut Jang was a vain fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafar’a letter ho 
°Penly talked in Darbar of his wild ambition to extend his empire to Gbar.m 
nt ’d Kandahar, and to conquer Bengal. SirSju-d-daulah hearing of the disloy- 
that was browing in the Punnah Court, deputed llai lias Behaiy (a son 
of Rajah Jnnoki Ram aud brother of Dulab Ham) to Pnrnlah, with a letter to 
^liaukat Jang, calling upon the latter to make over the Jagirn' of Gondwarah 
•^nd Bivriagar (which pertained to the Bengal Nizamst) to Rai Ras Behary. 
When this letter was received, the author of the Seir (who w:.s then ghaukat 
Jau K > » principal advisor) being consulted advised Slunk at jam; to U mporise, 
treat Rai Has Behary with outward courtesy, to mobilise troops, and to pass 
111 this w i S6 till the rainy scasou was over, when it was expected by the 
Uw, hor of the Seir (who appears to lmve been in the confidence of the English) 
tho kngli a h would also fight against Siraju-d-daclah and ihab the*' shaukat 
Jaii 8*s turn would oome to join tho winning party. However that maybe, 
Siiaukit did not adopt the above advice, and sent an insolent reply to Siraju- 
^•danlab, adding that he (Bhauhat Jang) had received sanud of the SubQdur* 
R°»»gal, Bohar, and Orissa, that ,Shaju-d-daulaU hwi forfeited his head by 

J ^‘ 3 disloyalty, but that as an act of grace ho would he permitted t. ,-ltlc 
4o 


V/u 


M 


quietly in some corner <. Jahangir.'or Dae. KirAj.i 

insolent reply by at on. o advancing with his army to 


hIm., 


tho above _ J „ 

ai,il "rri, tognth • With hid DinlUl Mohnulftl. ItftmBolllln from I':.. w« 


’ "rdered to 

the 
m &r«ih 


fc] K » Patna army. In l his butllo which 


, —« uo join Siraiu-d'drtul&h with 

P‘ HC . between Manihari cud Nawubganj, Bhauknt Jang was killed, 
his folly in leaving his entroifidicul position Rud marching through 

“^lly , 


d ( B ^umps. Siraja-d-dtmlab appointed’ Mohahlal to ihe office of Fauj- 
T ^ R'^’uiah, and the latur left his sou us Deputy l:\uijdar there, 
wp l ^ Vvn tho above dotailw from tho Seir, in order to shew that the war 
a 1 ^ & hktt Jnng was not of Sii'Sju-d-daulahV necking, that it nc.l a 
P’^-tof the Conspiracy hatched by Mir J Jar. in order to bring about u r.-.vo- 
■* Umn t ) destroy &i*njud-daulah*8 authority, and that Sivaju-d-daulah > ad no 
teinative ‘out to tight in gelf-dofenao, 
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this .reply, which did not satisfy his designs, despatched Diwan 
Mohanlal, together with other Generals such as Dost Muhammad 
Khan, Shaikh Din Muhammad, Mir Muhammad, and Jafar Khan, 
&c., with a large army, to fight with Shaukat Jang; and he also 
wrote to Kaninarain, the Subalidar of Azimabad, to march quickly 
to Purniah. From the other side, Shaukat Jang detailed for 
fighting Shaikh Jahan Yar audKargagar Khan, the generalissimo, 
and Mir Murad All and others, and subsequently lie himself set out 
and assaulting and sacking and burning Haiatpurgolah returned 
to Purniah. On arrival at Manilmri, Siraju-d-daulah’s army 
encamped, whilst Shaukat Jang’s army at a distance of one 
Karoh at ISTawabganj entrenched itself. On the next day, Sbau- 
kat Jnng also arrived and joined bis array ; and on the same 
day, Rajah Ramnaraiu, the Subalidar of Azimabad, with his 
contingent of troops, joined Siraju-d-daulah’s army. On the 
morning of the following day, Rajali Mohanlal advanced with his 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the onsignia 
of the Mdhi Order which he held. Shaukat Jang, on seeing the 
ensigniaof the Mnhl Order, fancied that Siraju-d-danlali himself 
had joined his army, and was marching up for fight, and so Shau¬ 
kat Jang advanced also with his army. Shaikh Jahan Yar dis¬ 
suaded Shaukat Jang, saying:— “ To-day the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, if it pleases God, to-morrow early in the morn¬ 
ing we shall fight, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 
take place.” Shaukat Jang, paying no heed to this dissuasion, 
marched up to the battle-field. Shaikh Jahan Yar was also obli¬ 
ged to advance with his corps, and whilst fighting bravely lie 
received a gun-shot. Shaikh Abdu-r Rashid, his brother, and 
Shaikh Qudratn-l-lah, his son-in-law, together with Shaikh 
Jhahan Yar, his nephew, as well as his other kinsmen were slain 
on the battle-field, and earned present and future glory. At this 
time of strife, a sword fell on the neck of the horse of Shaikh 
JaiumYar, a A cut asunder its rein, and the horse furiously gal 
lopped away with its rider from the field. As ho had already 
received several mortal wounds, by the time of his arrival at Bir 
nagar, he expired. At that crisis, Shaukat Jang, himself joining 
in the fight, advanced, discharging arrows, and came in front o' 
Dost Muhammad Khun. The aforesaid KMu said, “Come on my 
elephant, as you will find security then.” Shaukat Jang not con¬ 
senting fixed a sharp arrow in his teeth, and shattered his front 
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tooth. At this time, besides two horsemon, one of whom was jjnbib 
B§ g, no one else was with Shaukat Jang. Habib Beg dismount¬ 
ing from liis horse stood in front of his elephant on the field. As 
decreed by fate, a bullet from the gun of a servant of Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan hit Shaukat Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his 
soul flew away, and nestled on the branches of annihilation. Ami 
Karguzar Khan, the generalissimo Shaikh Bahadur Narnuti, Abu 
Turfib Khan, Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Shaikh «lahan Yar, 
Shaikh Murad Ali, disciple of Nawfib Saif Khan. Mir Sultan 
Khalil, the archer, Lob a Singh Uftzart, and Mir Jafaru-l-JO, Ac., 
displayed gallant bravery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battle-field. Siraju-d-daulah had advanced to Akbarnagar (Raj- 
mahal), when the tidings of victory arrived; and he ordered the 
music of victory to strike up. He also caused the adherents of 
Shaukat Jang, such 1 as were captured, to bo punished in various 
Aortas. Rajah Mohanlal confiscating fifty-one elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other treasures of Shaukat Jang, and leav¬ 
ing his own son as Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Purniah, 


returned. 

When Siraju-d-daulah, after the fall of his cousin, arrived in 
^iurs]udabad, the chess-board of time presented a now game. Of 
the English, who had been routed by Siraju-d-daulah in Calcutta, 
and whose treasures worth several laics had been plundered, s die 
leaped and fied to an island. 1 Thence they sent messages to Eng- 

1 The Seir (Vol. II, p. 6331, Pers. text), states that after his flight, Mr. 
Brake, the Chief of the English faotory in Calcutta, together with n. 
dumber of other English officers, proceeded to Madras, in Arcot Province 
the Dakhiu. Then Clive had just retired after fighting against the 
French on behalf of Salabat Jang (son of the late Aslf Jnh). Nazi in of the 
fo‘khh] k who had bestowed on him many favours and also tlio title of Subafe 
' 3a,1 g- Then Mr. Drake, with other Englishmen, who had fled from Calcutta held 
a conference with the Englishmen in Madras factory, and it was decided that 
^bve, together with the English refugees from Bengal, “ should proceed to 
and by every meant that they thought desirable, should try to renew the 
Un, ' 0 -‘ion of the Factory in Calcutta. If by negov'oHons and by payment of 
* d i object covld be attained , n-> ll nod good ; if not, force wight be rest-. L 

‘ J’ben Clive, together with other Englishmen, embarked on a ship from 
■w >as> :ii *d reached at the mouth of the rivor Hugh. As the English Chiefs 
/ %er v wiso, bruvo, welkin formed* and experienc'd, they wade overtures of 
l<> to Su*5jti.d.daolah, begged that hV. Drake's effenco inig* ’ p-irdomu by 
huioa 6, and off a: nd to pay the Nmoab several Inks of rupees, in cane the latter 
Sfaufeefl them pertniuMoo to re-build * Factory as before in Calcutta. Sira- 
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laud and other ports, and in a short time obtained reinforce¬ 
ments. After some months, the English chiefs, under the com¬ 
mand of Sabit Jang (Clive), with thirty thousand men, arrived 
on ships of war, obliged the garrisons of the Nawab’s outposts to 
take to their heels, aud fought with Rajah Manikohand. The 
Rajah suffered a heavy defeat. The English advancing to Hngli, 
rased its fortifications with the bannonade of their artillery, and 
the Faujdar of that Port fled. Siraju-d-daulah, on getting news 
of the English victory, set out for Calcutta from Murshidabad, and 
encamped in the garden of Karhati, in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
The English made a night-attack. The next day, Sirajn-d-daulah 
not having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proclaiming 
the conclusion of peace, marched back anxiously to Murghidiibad. 
After arrival in Mursh.idab.id, Siraju-d-daulah found that all the 
Nobles and Generals were disaffected. Foremost amongst them was 
Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan Bahadur, from whom the office of 
ger eralissimo had been transferred to Khwajah Had! All Khan, 
and who had shut himself up in his house. Siraju-d-daulah plac- 
ing larg batteries in front of Mir Jafar’s palace? was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to quit the City. Mir Jafar ten¬ 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
preparations in self-defence* and tampering with theBhaliah Gene- 
rajs and Commanders aud with Jagat Set. 1 Ratifying their con¬ 
spiracy by mutual oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir Beg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 


‘ja-drdaialah who wus very foolish, aud whose Courtiers were still more foolish, 
was unaware of the bravery and wisdom of the English race ; so that no one 
from fear of incurring the N.twab’s displeasure, communicated to the Nawub 
the English message containing overt uvea of peace. Matters bein') thus delayed, 
and, being in the meantime apprised of the discontent amongst the Ucngnl nobles , 
Clivo rofcolved to fight, and fought against Alanikchand, Naw b’s Governor 
■ff Calcutta, who fled." 

1 j;enid< u .»Ur Jafar who was the sonl of this oernspi racy, some other prom¬ 
inent ' • is, like Oalah Ram (son of Janoki K :m) Jag i °5ot and Ohmiri 
Berra m i/wid-w f .NaWiizish Mnhnmmad KhSn, son-in-law of All VardT Khan), 
wactive collengnos of Mir Jafar in M is conspiracy. Ghed » Bogarn helped 
Mir Jafar with the State treasures that sen had seen l ed One may ftneorsland 
fcl.-.j resentment of Mir Jafar (who had been disgrncod end dismissed from the 
( p'f j of generalissimo) and of Ohaaiti Hogan (who had 1 .■»> obli 'od to dlft- 
giu ga a portion of the State treasures that she had hiddeft}, bill the uisloval 
conduct of Of 1 lab Rum, Jagat Sou, Ram N? min, Rajablmb aud other Hifcdaa 
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to Calcutta, asking the English troops to bo sent. Atniir Beg, 1 
by indulging in various assurances, induced the English Chiefs to 


seems to be a riddle, in view of tho fact- that in the distribution of State Pat¬ 
ronage, Siraju-d-daulali had adopted an extremely pro-Hindu policy, and that 
it was Siraju-cbdaiilah’s elevation of an obsoure Hindu, named Mohanhd, to 
the highest civil State office that to a great extent alienated from tho Nawab 
the sympathies of his Musalman adhorenfcs, who would have perhaps other¬ 
wise stood by him in this crisis (See Ihrat-i-Arbab-i-Bufr , p. 26.) 

1 This Amir Beg is mentioned in th oSeir as having conducted some English 
ladies honourably to Mr. Drake’s .hip, after Siraju-d daulah’a capture of Cal¬ 
cutta. Amir Bog, in con sequence, enjoyed the confidence of tho English. Sec 
“ote ante. On Mono. Los’s departure, Mir Jnfnr 'worked more vigorously in 
pursuance of his conspiracy, and induced the English to give Mir Jafar their 
Support, and to fight on his Ride. To instigate the English to join his con¬ 
spiracy, Mir Jafar sent to Calcutta to Clive his agent, Mirau Amir Beg, Mir 
Jitfur also sent to Clive through the above Mir/a a Maftifostb, purporting tobenr 
tho seals of some noblemen and officers of Bengal, recounting their grievances, 
real or fancied, against Sirajn-d-dnubih, and inviting tho English to deliver 
them from tho Nawab Jaget Sot instructed his Calcutta Agent, Amin 
( known popularly as Omie&and), to work in the same direction, whilst Dnltvb 
Pam also instructed his agent to influence the English in the same direction. 

Jafar wrote to Clive that tho latter had only to rnriko a move with 
his English troops, when all the fighting would be done by Mir Jafar ami 
his fellow-conspirators, whilst throe crcrcs of rupees would be presented to 
divo for this service. Clive yielded to Mir Jafar 1 * importunitioF and ad- 
need towards (Vilasi (Plassoy). (See Sciru.-1-Mv ' ikherin, Vol fl, p. 067). In 
r,j gard to these events, Trvrihb-i-Mnns&ri may also be referred to. Professor 
-^oelunann gives some notes from the Tarikb-i-Mamuri in Journal of tho Abia- 
Society, Part I, No. II, of 1807 These notes mention that H Chandornag. - •;> 
f(, U into the hatttU of Clive ;.nd M atson through the treachery of a French 
named Tarranoau, who harboured. > grudge ogainst tho h'- nch Govcr- 
Uoc of Chandernngore, named M. Ronr i (p. 86, J.A.S. rriVirod to above) 
; ' u d the., after the fall of Ohandern o, Lm., a V mich olKc-nr, oxarno 

au attendant at the Court of the Nawab Siraju-d-daub.h, for whom ho fitted 
? ut a detachment by the name of Telinga To this the English objected, May. 
^ according to the recent treaty of peace, tho friend* and enemies of the 
1 j - 1 -h were to bo regarded as friends aud enemrns of the Nawab, and the 
lMan ‘ :lr ' »nd enemies of the Nawab w. o to bo regarded as friends and enemies 
English. After Borae correspondence, th.o Nawab sent away from 
' U ^didabid Mo us. Las to humour ( live. At this timo (1757), Olive built the 
;' nu? Fort William and a M :nt in Calcutta, without waitin ' for per:-d;..do: 

■'"^Ne .vab. A few letp rs wvitteu by Sirnjn-d-danl;»h to I muw, in the 
{n > had boon intercepted by the English, sod Brntfu-d-dnulftli was ae. 
^ u Bed of breach of faith. The wrath of the Nawab 'at the crooked deal- 
and -fiow but steady advance of those foreigners increa jd daily Mr. 
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set out from Calcutta and to march to Palasi (Plassey). When 
the moment for action had passed, Siraju-d-daulah on hearing the 


Watts, the English Resident at Murshidabad, was threatened. The Nawab 
went so far as to tear up a letter which Col. Clive had written to him. Soon 
after, however, from fear of his false courtiers and want of confidence in his 
own army, he tried to pacify Mr. W^tts by a Khilat , and wrote an excuse to 
Clive. But Clive had already flung himself into the conspiracy headed by Mir 
Jafar, to dethrone Siruja-d-daulah. According to the Tarikh-i-Mansur i , the 
conspiracy was planned by Mir Muhammad Jafar, Amiiioh,and Raura (gene¬ 
rally called Omiohand) and Khwajah Vizier, but according to the Seiru-U 
Mutakherin, by Mir Muhammad Jafar, Ilnjah Dnlab Ram and Jagat Set, who 
had each their agents in Calcutta. (Sec quotation from <Sei>- given by mo 
already in thia note). Clive treated with the conspirators through Mr. Watts. 
The author then gives a description of Clive's double dealings with Aininchand 
(Omiohand ) as given in all histories of Bengal.” 

“Early iu .luno 1757, Clive left Calcutta, reached on the 17th the small 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On the 21st June, 4 p.m., Clive left Katwah, crossed the Hngli, and pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 23id, in the fields of Plassey. The Nawab’s 
army was now in eight. A cannonade commenced. The English attacked 
the tents of Siraju-d-daulah, hut were vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call¬ 
ed Moodurn Khan in Thornton, Vo). I, p. 240j, one of the Nawab’s faithful 
amirs. About 12 o’clock Mir Madan was struck by a cannon-ball and carried 
to Sirajn-d-daultth’B tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu¬ 
ed, Mohanlal having taken Mir Madan’s place. But nothing decisive was 
done. Afraid of a conspiracy Siniju-d-danlah sent for Mir Jafar, who had 
taken no part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of the 
Nawab, Mir Jafar promised to fight, the next day, on condition that Mohanlal 
should bo at once ordered to withdraw from the fight. Siraju-d-daulah 
agreed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. But no sooner d : d the troops see 
their General had left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed. This is the battle in 
'which India was lost for Islum.” See Blochmann’s notes from the Tarikh-i" 
Mansari referred to above*. 

The 8eWu-i-Mutakherin's explanation regarding (p. 637, Vol. II), Clive's 
breach of the treaty with Sirujn-d-daulah is apologetic in tone. The Seir 
states that the English had joined Mu* Jafars conspiracy, but as this wise 
race <lo not, without . otno substantial reason, mgage in hostilities, or break 
treaties, they must have entered into some correspondence with the Nawab, 
and advanced some good reason (of which the author was not aware) for 
breaking the treaty of peace. Possibly the reason was fonud in the delay in 
the payment of the Nawab’s indemnity on account of the losses sustained 
by the English during the capture T (:-i loutta by ftir&ju-d-dautah. 

I wiil now summarise the description of the batfcio of Plassey from the 



news of the advance of the English troops, marched out of the 
City. Now taking out the cotton of recklessness from the ear, 


8eiru-l-Muta%herin (Vol. II, p. 638). On hearing of Clive's movement, Siraju- 
d-danlah tried to conciliate his disaffected officers, who outwardly professed 
loyalty to him, but inwardly plotted his ruin. Siraju-d-daulah sent Kajah 
Dulab Ram (the traitor) ahead to Plassey, to supervise the construction of 
redoubts and entrenchmeuts, and shortly after moved up there himself, with 
his faithful officers, Mir Madan and Mohanlal and with the traitor, Mir Jafar. 
Clive also moved to Plassoy with a small number of English Telengi troops, num¬ 
bering about 2,000 in all. Clive commenced the battle with a brisk cannonade, 
whilst Mir Jafar stood by at a distance and watched the game. Mir Madan 
fought bravely till about 3 f.m., and steadily advanced with Mohanlal close to 
Clive's ( position. Seeing Mir Madan’s gallantry, Clive, it is said, was dispirited 
*Uid reproached Omichand for having falsely assured him that everyone wns 
disaffected against, the Nawab, and that no one -would fight for the latter. 
^8 luck would however have it, at this time Mir Madan was hit by a cannon¬ 
ball and was removed to Siraju-d-danlah's tent, where ho died. Sir.'ju-d- 
daulah now becoming anxious sent for Mir Jafar, beseeehod the latter to fight 
011 his behalf, and even placed his tnrbnn before tlio latter, and addressed this 
a roh-traitor as follows : “ I now repent of my deeds, and in the name of re- 
^tionship that you bear to me, and in the name of the bounties that you 
received from my grandfather, Mahabat Jang, I entreat you to defend my 
lfe an( l honour. ” The pathetic appeal did not move the heart of this aroh- 
tl 'aitor who still harboured his treacherous designs under the mask of friend, 
sln P and who returned the following false answer : "To-day is at its close * 
Ul ‘d the time for further fighting to-day ib over. To-day, order the battle to 
5 to-morrow I will fight for you with the whole army.” Siraju-d-daulah 
into Mir Jafar's trap, and sent a message to his Diwan, Mohanlal, who was 
continuing fche fight after Mir Madau’s fall, to return. Mohanlal said there 
‘ aa no time to return now, as he was in the thick of the fight, which would 
decide the fate. Siraju-d-daulah consulted Mir Jafar, who cunningly 
heated his former treacherous advice, and In consequence MolmuhJ w 
HQ mtnoned back. Mohanial’s return had a dis* . irons effect on Sirajn-d-dauiah'B 
ny, who dispersed in all directions. Siraju-d-daulah then returned swiftly to 

r §hidabad, halted for some time at Mnnsurganj, but found he \v:,3 surround¬ 
ed 

and 

send 


011 all sides by fulse courtiers and traitors. So he loft with his Bogams 
8°ld for Bhagwangolah, whence on boats he sailed for Aziumbad 


‘ ut th6 same time a letter to Mows. Las to join him. Before Las'p 
Sirf ' l i u * d * tltnlal1 was 0,1 way to Patna. Owing to his Begums and 
* having had no food for some days. Siraju-d-daulah, whom misfortune 

tS huh ,ftn( l 0( l Kfijmahul, went to the house of a fakeer named Omni 

un ^ er ^ 00 ^ oS f en8 ibly to prepare Khighri for him, but who inward- 
Thi 1 resentment against the Nawab, owing to previous ill-treatment. 

118 faheer promptly sent nows of Sirnju-d-daulnh’s arrival to Mu* Dnild 
bother of Mir Jafar), who was «t Eajmahal. Mir Daud and MI:* Qasim iChan 
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he displayed towards the aforesaid Kb an (Mir Jafar) flattery and 
endearment, and sending the Begam of Mahabat Jang to- Mir 
Jafar opened the gates of apology for his past shortcomings. 
Mir Jafar did not listen to them, as lie had no reliance on Siraju- 
d-danlah's assurances and actions. After this, when Siraju-d- 
daulali advanced from Qiunahkhali, the aforesaid Ivhfm (Mir Jafar) 
also marching encamped at a distance of half a fcusafch from the 
army of Sir&ju-d-daulah. Mir Madan, Superintendent of tiie Artil¬ 
lery, told Siraju-d-danlah that the English were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that it was, therefore, 
expedient to finish first Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that after the 
latter was killed, the English would not have the daring to ap¬ 
proach this side. In tiiat the ai^ovv of Fate cannot be parried by 
the shield of Effort, and in that God’s decree had already been 
passed another way, 

To the advice of that wise sage, 

That light-hearted man (Sirajn-d daulah) was deaf. 


When rexfc day, Sirajn-d-daulah reached Daudjur, tidings came 


(son-in-law of Mir Jafnr), came and captured Siraju-d-danlah, carried him to 
Murshidabad where 1 was murdered by Mir Jafar and his eon Miran. giraju- 
d-dnulah’s corpse wns placed on an elephant and paraded. The Seir winda 
up its account of this tragic murder of Sirajn.d-dnulah with the following 
pathetic lines:— 

^ j\ 

sd jjg^i ^ ,J£i 

ur;jT /' 

, j -- ^ i # t C.^T—-—A 5 

I have already quoted the moral which the author of the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i- 
Ba$Y draw:- iroru this tragic event. See n. ante. 

This acc< u ' compiled from Scini-l-Mutafclivrint Ri:jnzu-s-Salatin , Ihrat-i- 
Arbab'i-Baf r, and Professor Biodmami’a not as from Tarihk - i-Man$uri may pro¬ 
fitably ha compared with the accounts in Orine’s History of the Military Tran- 
Factions of the English, Mill's British India, and Thornton's Briti«h‘In<Ua 
(a.: suggested by Pr'y,«;j$«ar ftloohotiann in J.A.rJ., Part J, y o. 2. 16(57, p. 86). 
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* j !Mj Li j j 
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to the effect that fclie English had set fire to Katwah. At fhat 
time Mobanlal reproached Siraju-d-daulah, and said: “You have 
r oined me, and rendered my children orphans. Tf you had not 
Amoved Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan and Dullab Ram from the 
Katwah outpost, things would not have taken this turn.” In Bhort, 
011 the morning following that day, which was 6th Shawal of the 
3rd year of the reign of Emperor Alamgir II, the English army 
fl ‘°ia Palasi (Plassey) on one side, and Siraju-d-daulah from Dafid- 
Ptir on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle with 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, with his detachment, 
stood at a distance towards the left from the main army; aud 
although Siraju-d-daulah summoned him to his side, Mir Jafar 
^ not move from his position. In the thick of the fighting, and 
111 the heat of the work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
Wei * e visible on the side of the army of Siraju-d-daulah, all of a 
8n dden Mir Madan, commander of the Artillery, fell on beiug hit 
Av *th a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Siraju-d- 
^'■ulah’s army changed, and the artillerymen with the corpse of 
^ lr ^adan moved into tents. It was now midday, when the peo¬ 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Nawab Siraju-d-daulah was busy 
3 ghUng and slaughtering, when tlie camp-followers decamping 
10m Eaudpur went the other side, and gradually the soldiers 
al so took to their heels. Two hours before sun-set, flight occurred 
311 Siraju-d-daulah’s army, and Siraju-d-daulah also being unable 
° 8taD( l his ground any longer fled. On arrival at Manpurganj, 
v lc h had been founded by bim, he opened the Treasury gates 
‘ Ui( * distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie- 
les » ^eing unable to halt there, the Nawab abandoning his trea- 
***** an d effects, at nightfall, with his wives aud children, got into 
U 30<lt > carrying with himself a lot of precious jewellei n-s and gold 
\ 01UB > au d sailed towards Purniah and Azlmabad. Aider Siraju-d- 
defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in t he 
a confeience with the English Chiefs, and ear); next 

orning marched in pursuit of Siraju-d-daulah, and arrived in 
1 hrshuav^ 

Finding the sky propitious towards his views, 
entered the citadel, struck up the musio announcing his 


‘'“'Ojiclabad. 
M,t Jafar 


J 'cceaj3j 


and 


10n to the masnad of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
yj' U 8oci ’- ! ity in the City, and unfurled the standard of §lubahdSri. 
y ar then detailed his sou-in-law, 3iir Muhammad Qasim 
U 1 a corps to capture Siraju-d-daulah, and quartered the Eng- 
48 




ish army at* Babniah. 1 Bat Siraju-d-daulab, travelling in the 
night, liad sailed swiftly from below Maldah, and reached Babial. 
When news reached him that the mouth of Nazirpur was unnavi- 
gable and boats could not pass by that way, lie was obliged to dis¬ 
embark, and went to the house of Dan Shah Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that place. Dap Shah who previous to this had 
suffered some’ injury at the hands of Siraju-d-danlah, finding the 
latter in his pow'er, and seeing the times favourable, by giving as¬ 
surances and consolations, detained Siraju-d-daulali in his house, 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to 
Mir Daud All Khan, Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Bajmahal), who 
was brother of Allr Muhnmmad Jafar Khan. I 1 he spies of Daud 
All Klian who were searching for Siraju-d-daulah, fancying it to 
be a grand victory, swiftly arrived, and capturing Siraju-d-daulah 
carried him from the house of Dan Shah 3 to Akbarnagar, from 
whence the spies of Daud All Khan and Mir Muhammad Qasim 
Khan carried him in their company to Murshidabad. Mir Muham¬ 
mad Jafar Khan threw Siraju-d-daulah into prison that day. On 
the next day. ith the advice of the English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and in - [stance of Jagat Set, he slew him, and sus¬ 
pending the corpse of that victim of oppression to a hoivdah on 
an elephant’s back, sent if round the City, and then buried it in 
|£ho$h Bftgh in the Mausoleum of Nawab Maliabat Jang. After 
some days, Mir Jafar killed also Mirza Mibdi All Khan, the 
younger brother of Sua ju-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of torture, and buried his body by the side of his 
brother’s grave. The Nizamat of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah s lasted 

1 I am not sure if this word is correctly printed in the P:;rs. text. 

% In Sdr, Dana Shah. 

B X have noticed iti a previous note the principal meas* res of Suaju-d- 
d a n 1 : i h ’ s admin is t r a tion . 

Th«t Ibvat-i Arbab-i'Bafr (p. 26) characterises Siraju-d-daulah an ‘light' 
t carted* tmsparii l, self-willed, petulant, short tempered nnd sharp-tongued. 1 
The Seirn-l-lUitateierin (vol. II, p. 621) states in condemnation of Sirajn-d- 
dauhih that Sirnju d-daulnh’a * har h nnd uncouth utterances, his derision nd 
jesting in reapert of the officers v.f Lis Government caused resentment in 
their hearts.’ IP this be what constituted the head find front of his offending* 
— if tin' he .. i • exhausts the catalogue of hie sins then one has to mnteri' 
B lix modify the .< a* r r, onrrent view of Sii:tju-d-duula . 

The explanation amounting F«n the tragic fata of Sinljn d*daulah is, how* 
ever, attempted by the author of i ho Ibi fil-i-Arbah-i-Busir (p. 32). This author 



one year and four months, and he was slain at the end of the 
month of Shawal 1170 A.H. 


NIZAMAT OF gHUJAU-L-MULK JAFAR ALl KHAN. 

When Jafar All Khan ascended 1 the masnad of the Nizamat of 
•Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, he set himself to the conciliation of the 


States, in effect, that Sirajn-d-danlah wns a victim of intrigues and misfor¬ 
tunes left as a legacy by his grandfather, All Yard! Khan, who had inaugu¬ 
rated in Bengal an era of violent intrigues and dark treachery, by killing his 
°' vn master, Nawab Sarfnraz Khan (eon of All Vard?s benefactor, Nawab 
Shujau-d-din Khnn), and who wns, therefore, now punished by an Avenging 
Providence in the person of his grandson Sirajn-d-daulnh, whom All Yard! 
tad regarded as dearer than his own life. That Sirnju-d-daulah did not bring 
011 the misfortunes on himself by his own incapacity, is proved by what the 
S&irU'l.Muta'kkerin (Vol. II. p. 683), etiues, namely, that ‘Sirajn-d-danlah had 
attained the zenith of power and opulenoo, and that, therefore, a declension 
^ a9 inevitable according to the laws of nature ’ 

lids Revolution in the history of Bengal which in effect supplanted Moslem 
Hulo and made the English virtually supremo in this country, may also bo 
newed in another aspect as a wise Dispensation of Providence for the ulti¬ 
mate good of the people. At the time, it is abundantly clear, the people in 
G ugul were sunk in the abyss of moral debasement, and the cankers of dark 
‘gratitude and treachery, untruthfulness and venality had crept deep into the 
Vl ^alg 0 f their hearts. In tho pursuit of the phantoms of individual self* 
Aggrandisement and of personal ambitions, they had taken advantage of tho 
^uthfnl failings of their sovereign and of the iutcrnecine jealousies that 
' tra ' ed his family, forgotten and forsaken nil sentiments of gratitude and 
*'uour, and yielded to their instinct of intrigno by fraternising with the 
^ swab’s disloyal relation, Mir Jafar. These, therefore, verily needed e 
‘ af doner—a Moses—to savo them from further moral dissolution j and so 
Evidence in His inscrutable wisdom sent to them One from across the sens 
tl-Q person of the English, to scour;. ? the vices of the land, to chasten (ho 
People, to purify and re-form them, and to once more, if possible, to rescue 
from the sea of moral annihilation. 

kj. ® ( ‘ G the account in the Stir (Vol. U. p. 10). After the battle of Plnssey, 
1l Jafar and Clive had a conference on the lint tlefldd, and they together 
‘.ered MursbidSbad. Mir Jafar u-cupied the pulru-of Mansurgauj, which 
^ re81< ^ en0G Siraju-d-daulah, and then visited the Nizamat Ttoasury, 
^redistribute the treasures between himself. Pul:»b Bam, and Clive, 
» 8 had been agreed to mutually Dnlab Knm now became Mir Jafur’s most 
,f ^enthti colleague in the admiinstrm ion. Th.br D i< udsliip, however, did not 
i jt *° n g> and shortly after Dulab Bam contemphd d placing Siraju-d-daulaVs 
°kh©r, Mirza Malidi, on tho masnad. See Seir : Vol, II, Pers. text, p ^44). 
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army and the nobility, who had joined him in his conspiracy to 
destroy Siraju-d-daulali. He appointed his nephew, Khadim 
Husain Khan. 1 to the office of Faujdar of Purniah, and conferred 
on Ramnarain a robe of honour, confirming him in the Deputy- 
Governorship of the Subali of Azimabad (Patna). 3 

At this time Shah Alam 3 invaded the Sabah of Azimabad. 


1 See Seir (Yol. II, p. 645), for an account of Bj,adem Husain Khan. 
Khadem Husain Khan’s father, Syed Khadem AIT Khan, was husband of MTi 
Jafar’s sister, but Kliadom Husain was not from this sister, but born of 
another wife of Khadem. Khadem Husain was a boon companion of Mir 
Jafar, who was fond of pleasures ana carousals (p. 645, Vol. II, Seir ). 

3 Mir Jafar was quite incompetent for the office of Subadar of Bengal. As 
soon as he ascended the masnad of the Ni?amat, he flung himself into pleasures, 
neglected State affairs, and left them in the hands of his son, Miran, and 
others. Jahangir Nngar or Dacca fell into the hands of Kajballab, Diwnn of 
Miran ; this Kajballab in the time of the late Sbahamat Jang was peshkar 
of Shahnmat Jang’s Diwan, Husain Quli Khan. Bardwan and some other 
districts were ceded to the English, in lieu of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal revenue. Hugli was assigned to Mir Beg Khan, who had rendered 
good services to the English. Rajah Ramnarain became supreme administrator 
of Bihar, whilst Purniah was bestowed on Khadem Husain Khan. (See Seir, 
Yol. II, p. 651). It is stated in the Seir that shortly after MTr Jafar’s acces¬ 
sion, -people got tired of him and his son Miran, and sighed back for the old 
days of fcjiriiju-d-danlah, whom they regarded now as betted in all respects 
than Mir Jafar {Seiru-i-Mutakherin, Vol. II, p, 656). 


8 A detailed account of this will be found in the 8eiru4*Muta%[icrin, Vol. II, 
p. 650. It- appears that many of the noblemen in Bihar and Bengal soon got 
into thorough disgust with MTr Jafar and his son, Miran, and opened corres¬ 
pondence with Muhumnafl Quli Khan, Subadar of Allahabad (a conniu of 
{phnjan-d-daulfth, and a nepliew of Safdar Jang). Muhammad Quli Klpiu took 
counsel with his cousin Shiijau-d-daalah. Subadnr of Oudli, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeling towards his cousin and aimed at his ruin, gave him 
false advice, and encourged him to invade Bihar and to carry with him 
Prince AH Gauhar, surnamed Shah Al:* n (who war- heir of Emperor Alamgir II). 
All Gauhar was harassed at this time by i madu-l-Mulk, and was staying with 
Najibu d-daulah Najib Khfm Afghan at Mirsnpur, &iiatiirah. At first Ram¬ 
narain, Deputy-Governor of Bihar, took counsel with Mr. Amytt, the Chief 
of the English Factory at Patna, enquired what- course of action he should 
adopt, and suggested that the English should help him in opposing Prince AIT 
Gauhar’s invasion. Mr. Amytt said he could give no decisive answer. Find¬ 
ing that no help was coming from the Nazim of Bengal, MTr Jafar, nor from 
the English, Ramnarain became anxious, opened political courtesies with 
Pro;.'e Gauhar and Mnfcnmrnad Quli Khan, waited on them in Darbar, and 
proicBSed allegiance to the Prince. Both the Prince and Muhammad Quli 
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iim Khan and Qadirdad Khan, &c., sons of Umar Khan. and 
Rlam Shah and other commanders and generals in tho service 

being thus re-assnred, lot Ramnarain retnrn to the fort of Az ( imabad. 
horbly after, on gettiug news of the approach of Miran. and the English, 
t,T nnarain threw off his mask of loyalty to the Prince and Muhammad 
'di Khau. The latter pressed the siege of Patna, assaulted the Fort, 
nd Ramnarain being hardpressed wa'’ about to surrender and run away. 
1011 news arriving that Shujau-d-daulah by a foul trick had made himself 
faster of the Fort of Allahabad, which was held by bis cousin Muhammad 
n H Khan, the latter together with Prince Ali Ganhar abandoned the siege 
^ Patna, and withdrew towards Allahabad. (See p. 609, Seir, Yol. II). At 
p S ^ rnc > ^l°ns. Las met the Prince, persuaded tho latter to attack again 
na > but t lie latter acknowledged his inability to do so, owing to want of 
t( S fhis fi me « Shujau-d-daulah, instead of being meanly treacherous 

‘is cousin, had supported him, the fate of Bihar might have been different, 
^co Mods. Las’s observations on the point quoted in the Seir (Vol. 11, p. 670). 
fth B ^ re8> ^ n bammad Quli Khan’s march was opposed under orders of 
—■l u jnn-d*dnulah, whilst Prince All Ganhar with Mons. Las was allowed to 
on viA Mirzapur to Cliattarpnr towards Bundelknnd. Muhammad Quli 
m wag carried to Shujau-d-daulah who had tho meannoss to imprison him. 
J\ t,ie raea ntime, Miran with Col. Clive came to Patua, and Ramnarain 
th ^ ° n t ‘ lQlr, > whilst apparently amicable relations were opened between 
iai° m f| an(i * PrinCe Gteuhnr, trough the diplomatic correspondence of (J1 m i» 
'* liusain Khan, author of the Seir. (See Seir , Vol. IT, p. 674). 
rj.,. boi ll> after, on the invitation of Diler Kh nn and Katngar Khan, Zumindar of 
Stlulai ’ Princo All Gnuhar again invaded Patna. At this time, tho 
sL’ll 1 U Undor Captain Cockrane supported Ramnarain. Mr. Amytt was 
uit i^ 10 English Factory at Patna, whilst Dr. Fullerton was 

t rn.hed to tho Factory as the medical officer. The author of tho Seir 
’ lUam ^ usam Kh«») was a friend of Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter’s 
(See Seir , Vol. TI, p. 676). At this time Kmperor A lamgirII 
as tleacherously murdered under orders of Imadn-l-Mulk (See Seir, Vol. IT, 
^ aut ^ All Gauhar consulted Ghnlam llusum Khan’s father, who resided 
e fcbuo * n Husainubad in Bihar Province and proclaimed himself lini- 
aQ l j H . uud<> ' the title of Shah Alam in 1173, A.II., appointed Shujau-d-daulah 
!" 8 ^ izier ’ and Najibu-d-daulah ns his General. Then Kamgar Khiin 
^att ? aUC ^ an< ^ Khan met the Emperor, and induced the 

b Unl 6r to invade Bihar. At this time, Ramnarain was encamped on the 
*h!r ° f the river Dhauah * Afc this bafctle > Sliah Alam defeated Ramnaruin, 
wounded. The English army who supported Ramnarain and were 
an,l p ° aptain Cockrarie and Wr - Barwal, were also defeated and dispersed ; 
t] j g ?atna fell into the hands of the Emperor. (See Seir, Vol. II, p . 6781. At 
her ? )a ' ttle » Diler Sl au and Asahit Khan, sons of Umar Khan, fought and fell 
.‘^oically on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Miran, with the Eng- 
l5U troo Ps under Colonel Clive arrived. On the side of the Emperor, Earn* 
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of Siraju-d-daulah, whom Jafar AH Khan had previously from 
policy shifted to the province of Bihar, now joined the Imperial 
4rmy. At Fatuliah, a battle took place between tbe Imperialists 
and Ramnarain. Ramnarain was wounded, and fled to the fork 
and the Imperial troops laid siege to the fort. Nawub Jafar All 
Khan, on getting this news, despatched to Bihar bis son, Nawab 
Nasiru-I-Mulk Sadiq All Khan Shahamat Jang, snrnamed Miran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On the banks of the river 
Adhuah, adjoining Barb, a battle ensued with the Imperialists. 
On the side of the Imperialists, Qadirdad Elian and Kamgar 
Khan displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin Khan was 
wounded, whilst Rajballab fell back, and both contemplated flight. 
Qadirdad Khan, with others, by brave onslaughts, attacked the 
lines of artillery. A heavy gun, which required to be drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to lie in front of these. Those men got 
entangled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this juncture, the ele¬ 
phant-driver of Qadirdad Khan was shot by a bullet. Qadirdad 


' mi* Khfui, Qadirdad Khan, Ghulam Shah were tho GcnorJs. Qadirdad Khan 
inndo~a bold movement to the rear of Miran, heroically fought, killed Moham¬ 
mad Amin Efcan (“maternal uncle of Miran), wounded Miran, and worked 
havoc in Miran ’0 urmy. Miran fled. Thou the English opened a brisk can¬ 
nonade, and one cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan who was killed. Then the 
tide of victory turned in favour of Miran, whilst Kamgar Khan, with Uie 
Emperor, proceeded towards Jlihar. {Stir, Vol. II, p. 680). Now Kamgar 
Khan, with the Emperor, contemplated surprising Murshidabad, and prt 'ced¬ 
ed to Burdwan. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro- 
coded to Bard wan. Kamgar Khiin with the Binperor now turned back 
towards Agimabad, while Mons. Las al.to arrived. (Seir. Vol. II, p. LSO). At 
ty. time Khadirn Hasain Khan and Dolab Ram (who had got eiok of hie old 
feM'JW-oonspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor. The Em¬ 
peror and Kamgar Khan with Mona. Lae and '/ainu-d-din glum now assault¬ 
ed the fort of Patna. The assaults were vigorously repeated, and the fort 
was about , - fall, when a company ot English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and raised the siege. The Emperor with 
K: nv-or Khan now went some distance from Patna, and was busy collecting 
rovu'iue. In tin uk ntime, ghadim Husain, who bore an old grudge to 
Miran, moved to He-jipur with a large number of troops to attack Patna, but 
war defeated by Capful:' Kno* who was support •<! by S&iteb ltw [Sttr. Vol. II, 
p yg-,\ Shortly jfKr Miran. wkh Colonel <'! ! vo and another English army, 
and pursued Khodir. H» ain Khin. who felt himself too w ak to 
their united forces, and relir-v tow. I bitiah, whore of a .igbt Miran 
WM by Kgi uing, whilst sleeping in lr.s tent. (See 8eir< Vol. II, p. 688). 
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HbSri spurred on liis elephant with his feet, and shot arrows. 
Nawab Sadiq All Khau received a wound, being hit by an arrow. 
At this moment, a big cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan on the left 
of the chest, and finished him up. On seeing this mishap, 
Kamgar Khan and others reining back their horses fell back o 
t-heir own lines. The army of Sadlq All Khan, on ascertaining 
^his, made a fresh onslaught, attacked the Imperialists, and struck 

the music of victory. The Imperialists were defeated. Rahim 
Khan aud Zainu-l-Abidin Khan, who had made a detour towards- 
l he rear of Sadlq All Khan’s array, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a flank movement towards (he right wing, and 
attacked it. But owing to the cannonade of the English artillery, 
they were unable to stand their ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, the Imperialists retired towards Bardwfm, and Sadiq All 
Khan, pursuing them, followed them up to Bnrdwan vid Qiakai, 1 
Khauti,* and Blrbhum. From this side, Jafar All Khan a ] so 
Marched expeditiously to BardwSn, and on the banks of the river 3 
"©low the town of Bard wan, a battle commenced with a cannon¬ 
ade. The Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
Marched back to Azimabad. 

Jafar All Khan and Sadiq Ali Khan now set themselves to con¬ 
fiscate the treasures and effects of BTawab Siraju-d-datiinh and the 
Gegams of Malmbat Jang, &c. Rendering the latter, hard up for 
e ‘ en night’s sustenance, they had already Sent to Jahaiigirnagar 
(Dacca), the Begam of Mnhabai Jang with her two daughters, 
otle n ^med Amanah Begam, 4 mother of Siraju-d-daulah, and 
^ le other named Ghasitl Begam, widow of Shahamat Jang, to¬ 
gether with other ladies of M ah a bat J ang’s harem. Jafar Ali 
Khan and Sadlq Ali Khan now sent Baqir Khan, the General, 
*° Jahangirnngar (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
AV, 'ote to Jasarat Khan, Faujdar of Jah an giro agar, pc nemptorily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasitl Begam and 


1 In the printed Persian text‘ Jakni, * which would apparently seem to bo 
a 1n, srcuding or misprint for dial: i, iu Moughyr district, which would be on 
tl,f - Hue of route. 

hChnnti * or Contai is in Miduapur district. 1 think this oinsn bo it mis* 
or misreading in t> :o Pera. printed text, as FT anti dona not appear to 
‘ ,fJ on th 0 lino Q f route from Bihar to Bardwan; probably Kandi ia nmant, 
ihatia to say. Dnnudar river, 
lu Seiru^-MutaJ&erin, ‘ Amanah Begam,’ 
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Begam to Baqir Khan, as soon as the latter arriVear 
)n the arrival of Baqir Khan at Jahangirnagar, Jasarat Khan 1 . 
was obliged to pass the necessary orders. The- Begams wore 
placed on a boat, which was taken ont some karoh from Jahanglr- 
nagar and there sunk in the river. It is said that when the 
Begams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers 1 , held the Holy Qoran in their, 
armpit's, embraced each other, and then plunged into the riven 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! But at 
length, Sadiq All Khan also suffered retribution for it in his own 
life-time. 2 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between Sadiq All 
Khan and Khadim Husain Khan, on account of levy of revenue 
and also of other matters ?adlq All Khan, resolving to expel 
and extinguish Khadim Husain Khan, planned an expedition to 
Purniah. Khadim Husain Khan advancing with his troops from 
Paniiah, entrenched himself at Gandahgolah (Caragola) for fight¬ 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Imperialists had 
besieged the fort of Azlmabad ( Patna), and were lighting'with 
Ramnarain. Consequently, Sadiq All Khan, abandoning his 
contemplated expedition- to Purniah, set out for Azlmabad. 
Khadim Husain Khan, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. From this (i.e., the south¬ 
ern) side of the Ganges, the army of Sadiq All Khan, and from 
that (i.e., the northern) side of the Ganges, Khadim Husain Khan 


I To the credit of Jasarat Khan, Fnnjdar of Dacca or Jahangirnagar, it is 
related in the Seir that he had declined to be a party to Bach a diabolical 
murder, and had offered to resign his post. It appears from the Seir Mir J afar 
subsequently hoaxed Jasarat Khan, and induced the latter to make over to 
Baqir Khan, the two Begams, on the plea that they would be safely lodged 
at Murthidabad, now that Miran had left that place for Bihar. 

8 That Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, were despicable tyrants, is sufficiently 
attested by tins diabolical murder. Thero is nothing to matc h such inhuman 
barbarity in the record of the rnucl\*abuscd Siraju-d-daulah. fc'eo Seint-l- 
Mutaf-hyrin, Vol. H, p. 689. It appears Antinah Begum, before plunging Into 
the liver, prayed to God that Miran might meet with retribution and he killed 
by lightning for his barbarous inhumanity in causing her and her sister’s doiuli. 
It is further stated in the Seir that Miran was killed by lightning in his tent 
the same night that Ghaslti Begum and Am inch Regain (daughters of All Yard! 
Kh an Mahiibat Jang, and wives of Shahamat Jang and 11 a ibat Jsirw respec¬ 
tively ; met with a watery grave in the river below Dacca. 
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marched up. And when news of the approach of Sadiq All 
Khan spread at Azimabad, the Imperialists raising the siege of 
the fort of Patna retired by the highway towards Munir, Sadiq 
Ali Khan, thus finding himself at leisure, crossed the river, and 
parched in pursuit of Khadim Husain Khan. Kh adim Husain 
Khan marched forward with the swiftness of lightning and wind, 
whilst Sadiq Ali Khan hotly pursued him from behind, making 
*°i'eed marches. At this juncture, a storm of wind and rain 
cam ° on and disabled botli the horsemen and the horses from 
action, Khadim Jlusain Khan reached the bank of a river, 1 to 
ford which was difficult, aud to cross which without a ferry 


boat 


was impossible. The army of Khadim Husain Khan, like 


hie Israelites of old, finding the river in front and the enemy i._ 
hie rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape cut off, 
khadim Husain Khan of necessity flung his treasures and heavy 
podges amongst his soldiers, and placing his trust in his God and 
ooking up to the Infallible Artist, looked out for supernatural 
P* The army of Sadiq Ali Khan, having had to march through 
n * u d ar *d clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
**‘iin, wero rendered unfit for fighting, and halted that day at a 
^stance of 2 haroli from Khadim Husain Khan. In that the cup 
0 the life of Khadim Husain Khan and his companions was yet 
ttofc f u ii to the brim, at midnight a lightning fell on Sadiq Ali • 
k.iiin, and killed him and bis personal attendant. This mishap 
occurred in 1173 A.H. Khadim Husain Khan, thus getting 
Providentially rescued from the claws of certain death, marched 
ruay with the speed of lightning and wind, and went to the 
‘^obah of Audh (Oudb). Kujballab 8 and other comrades of Sadiq 
1 Khan rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
^ n 'l together with the Fnglish army retired to Azimabad. There 
« °y directed their attention towards the Imperial army, includ- 
jj'-j * ilQ Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
-■* an d commenced warfare. The Imperialists were again 


defi 


e,) °d, and the French General 3 who was in the company of 


„ ^p|., 

8 UjVi Was the river Gandak, ns would appear from the description in the Sob'. 

. 4 ^llak a tmr.ivfl of D-won h ou Pocl.Lv,,. n A,.i; vuz . lm_j. 


the latt ' llah ’ a " ative oE Dacca, was Peghk:«r of HuBain Quli Khan, whilst 
d«ath •■-•' Vas 1)l ' van of Slja'mmat Jang iu Dacca Afa r Hn.saiu Quli Khar, ’a 
tl Je ' dtjballab rose to be Dlwan of Shahamat J ang. 

® arue office under Mlrau. 


He was continued in 


3 


Tlr ~ ~ 

- >a v, >a Mens. Las, as wouhl appear from the Siiir. 
49 
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the Emperor tv as captured, whilst Rajballab followed up to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Cya-Manpur and Kam- 
gar Khan tied to the hills, Rajballab thought of returning. But 
at this moment, news arrived to the effect that Nawab Jafar All 
Khan was a prisoner, and that Nawab Qasim All Khan had 
acquired the Subah of Bengal, as‘will be related hereafter. I ho 
poriod of the Nizaraat of Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar All Khan 
lasted about three years. 

NIZAMAT OF ALlJAH NASIRU-L-MULK IMTIAZU-D- 
DAULAH QASIM ALl KHAN BAHADUR NASRA.T JANG. 

Nawab Jafar All Khan had sent to Calcutta liis kinsman, Mir 
Muhammad Qasim, 8 who was a son of NaWab Itntiaz Khan, snr- 
named Khali.?, to represent him at the Conference regarding the 
Administration and settlement of the apportionment of 10 annas of 
the revenue to Jafar All Khan and six annas to the English, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the office of Dlwatr by Jafar Ali Khan. 
On the death of Sadiq Ali Khan, the Army demanding their pay 
which had fallen into arrear for some years mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawab in the Chihil Satan Palace, and cut off 
supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawab wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan to the effect that the army had 
reduced bin to straits for demand of arrear pay. Mir Muham¬ 
mad Qasim Khan, in concert with Jagafc Set, conspired with 
(ho English Chiefs, and induced (he latter to write to Nawab 
Jafar All Khan to the effect that the mutiny of tho army for 

1 Mir Qasim won u so -unlaw oi* Mir Jafar, wlio had conferred on tho former 

UieFanjdiri of Purniah in addition to that of Hangpur. Mir Qasim went on 
aoxno jSt'ito buainoas to Calcutta, nnd there made an impression on Mr. Vanflit- 
t; i . who had now succeeded Clive as Governor of Calcutta. At this time, 
the oay of tin- army bene; in arrear, tho latter besieged Mir Jaiar in his 
palace. With the help of the English Council in Calcutta, Mir Qfisim now 
became Nazim of Bengal, Blluir, and Orissa, in snpcrocssiou of Mir Jafar, who 
hod proved himself an Incapable ruler. (Beo Seir , Vol. If, p. Mu 

Qiiaim owed hi-- installation chiefly to Mr. Vwwifctart, the Governor of i den* In, 
r.nd hi.’ cMleugne in the Council, Mr. Hastings, belli of whom went -for the 
purpose to MnrShidabad, Mir Jafar came to Calcutta and remained, there 
under surveillance. 

2 In the Sair, it is stated Mir Qftsim was a so ■ of Sycd Murtaza. who 
was a son of l’mtia'4 Khan, turnemied Khali*. 
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P a y was a very serious matter, and that it was ad¬ 
visable that the Nawilb abandoning the Fort should come down 
o Cal Gu tta, entrusting the Fort and the Subah to Mir Muhammad 
Khan. 1 Mir Muhammad Qasim with full self-confidence, 
° ri alt.lining his aim, returned to Murshidabad, The English 
n'efs leaguing with Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan brought out 
aw ah Jafar Khan from the Fort, placed liim on a boat, and 
Sei it him down to Calcutta. Mir Qasim Khan entered the Fort, 
Counted the masnal of Nizamat, and issued proclamations of 
ptMeo and security in his own name. Ho sent a message to Raj- 
ah 2 to bring back the Emperor to Azimabad, whilst he himself 
erwards set out for Azimabad, in order to wait on the Emperor, 
* l ftor attending to and reassuring his army, and making some 
^ttloment in regard to their arrears of pay. Leaving his uncle, 
^ U1 ‘ib Ali Khan, as Deputy Nazim in Murshidabad, Mir 
casing carried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants, 
^ses, and treasures comprising e- sh and jewelleries of tho 
nreni, and oven gold and silver decorations of the Imambaru, 
a Counting to several Inks in value, and bade farewell to the 
country of Bengal. After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
0 - m work of strengthening its fortifications, 8 lie marched to 

cii irr ^ iar > * )rove< * himself thoroughly incapable. In whatever light hia 
abii od S* '' U VVed> ilQ n PP oar8 to havo been much worse than tho much - 
nn( . Ua '; u *d-dauiah. Though much older than the latter, Mir Jumr was 
A g * , y CB f 1011lti) ^ inferior to tho latter in qualities both of head and heart, 
dlsV 00 ° r an a ^ m iristr|ktor, Siraja-d-duiilah was superior to him, 
infm> ab tl ^ ian> Siraja*d-danlali was much be tier ..ban Mir Jafar or liis 
ev 0 p U » l - 80n ’ ^trau. The S<H> fetal* a t ha. shortly after tho devolution, 
denial' V ^ adherents s ; ghed back for the days of Sirijti-d. 

n, Mir Joi„ r wafi oven incapable < retaining the frh tulships oj* 
c. a , C “* hm follow conspirators, Dulub Hum ami Jftgiit Sot. After 
'‘ ug ue m « 6 n<td of Nizamat, Mir Jafar gave himi- If np to pleasure* 
**. ^hnueheries, though he was an elderly man, nnd neglected State affaire 
^oh foil iut° eonfuaioou Mr. Vanuitfcart and Mr. Hastings contemplated at 
^ that Mil Jafar should he allowed to retaiu his iilliB and privileges as the 
-‘u of 3 >engal, whilst Mir QtVhu shmtid act as Administrutoi>Geu( ial or 

A 'e£r nnu„ i..- t. ... 


t) ' J ot on h>k behalf, lathis am*, igemer.r, Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, nml 
' ,as brought, down a prisoner to C'alCCtla, win lot Mir Q-’.siui wa3 pro* 
- Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Uikrir, and Orissa. (See SO \ Vol. Ii, j>, G9o ) 


hajballab ws 

by lightnin^. 

* 101,4 the Si / . Vol. IT, Pen?, text, p. 71-L it appears that Mir Qfcbun wen.'. 


t " NVa8 at i'his time. in Patna in charge of Mivtiu’s arm\, ub ... iirau 
had been killed. 



Azimabad (Patna), in order to wait on the Emperor. Before 
Mir Qasim’s arrival at Azimabad, the Emperor had returned 
to that place, and the English going forward to receive him 
had accommodated His Majesty in their own Factory.* Sub¬ 
sequently, Qasim All Khan also arrived, had the honour of an 
audience with.the Emperor, and received from the latter the 
title of Hawaii AU Jail Nasiru-l-mulk Imtiazu-d-daulah Qasim All 
Khan Nasrat Jang. But the officers of the Emperor marking 
some change in the conduct of Qasim Ali Khan marched back 
with the Emperor to Banaras, without giving any intimation 
thereof to the aforesaid Khan* Nawab Qasim Ali Khan followed 


to Monghyr and resided there in 1175 A.H., after having finished Ins expedi¬ 
tions to Tirhat, Sliahiibad, and Azimabad, and after having left Bsjah Naubat 
Eai us Deputy Subadar of Patna, in place of Ramnarain and Kajballab who 
were imprisoned. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 711). Two days every week the 
Nawab dispensed justice, attended personally to every btato affair, and baton, 
ed patiently to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however humble 
his position, and did not permit corruption or bribery to thwart the coarse of 
justice* tic paid assiduous attention to the happiness of his people and to the 
comfort of his army, which he placed in a highly efficient, state. He was, 
however, n terror to enemies and wrong-doers, and his vigorous personality 
pervaded all affairs of the State. Friends and foes alike respected him, and 
even the English regarded him as a real power in the land, and not as a 
shadow like MirJafar. Ho respected learning and the learned, and appro¬ 
bated the company of scholars, savants, and saints. • The one fatal mistake 
that ho made was that lie trusted implicitly the Armenian cut-throat, Gurgan 
Kh'fi, who was the generalissimo of his Army and who was secretly bent 

on raining him, and this ond fatal mistake yrhioh on bro him - 

With the English subsequently proved disastrous to Ids power. ScoSeiru4* 

Mi itakhetin-i Vol. II, p- _ . , .* . 

1 It appears the English General, Major Canine, concluded a truce with the 
Emperor, established amicable relations will. hi" induced the latter to 

come to Patna. At this time, the moves of the pawns on the political cucss- 
board of India were quick and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 
Ms game of self-interest regardless of traditions and of sentiments (See 

Seir, Vol. IT, pp. 700. 708-704), At this - ' h Alu|:l1 

invaded India, defeated the Mehrattas, and instructed baujan-d-danlah, 
Najibp-d-duuiah and other Afghans to show allegiance to Emperor t_i 1 ' 
Alain who was his brothor-in-hr. V, (See ,V ;r. \ '. If. j> 0® • 

* There does not- appear to be n -y authority ter thi statement. It won <J 
appear that agreeably to the instruction left by Aba. id ffiiSh A Mai, who had 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Muhrattes, S!iujau.d.dH<.!ah, ruibadar of 
Oadh, hud come at the time to the borders of Otulh, to receive the Emperor 
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ip to the confines of Balcsfir and Jagadishpur, and after pillag¬ 
ing those places returned to Azmiabad, halted at the residence 
of Ramnarain, and set himself to the work of administration of 
the affairs of that place. 1 

When Qasim Ali Khan demanded from the English duties 
on their trade-goods, the. latter refused to pay the same, and 
carried on their trade duty-free. 8 Nawab Qusim Ah' Khan 


hhfdi A lam and to escort him to Delhi, to instal him on his ancestral throne. 
See Seiru-LMutaRherin, Vol. XI, pp. 705-706. 

1 Important administrative changes transpired at this time. Nawab Mir 
Qasirn called for accounts from Ramnarain, who was Deputy Subadnr of 
Behar. Finding that RamnarSin had been guilty of malversation in respfect 
of large amounts of the public revenues, the Nawab dismissed him from office 
and threw him into prison, at the same time confiscating all his treasures. 
§hitab Rai, who was Ramin winds colleague, was also suspected, and dismiss¬ 
ed by the Nawab, who took into his own hands the direct administration of 
Behar, retaining, howover, Rajballab -as his Deputy there. See Scir , Vol. II, 
P* 707. Subsequently Rajballab wns thrown into prison, his office being 
Riven to RSjah Nnubat Rai, who was replaced shortly after by Mir Mehdi 
Situ. Gurgan Khan, an Armenian, vva placed at the head of tho Artillery ^ 
ft nd the Nawab placed implicit confidence in him. But as later event- would 
8 hew, this Armenian proved a traitor. The Nawab employed a large num¬ 
ber of spies, and thus kept himself well informed of everything that trans- 
pi p od. He also appointed Mir Mehdi Khan as Faujdar of Tirlint, and 
Muhammad Tuqi Khan as Faujdar of Birbhum. 

2 This wan tho beginning and ostensible cause of the rupt ire between 
Nawab Qusim All and the English. The Scir (Vol. II, p. 715), details these 
‘inportaut events. In 117G A.H., Mr. Henry Ynusittart, then acting as Gov¬ 
ernor of tho English East India Company in Cnlonttn. visited thn Nawab at 
Monghyr, and held a conference with him on various matters. The Nawab 
tbon told Mr. Vausitfcart that much trade passed through the country duty- 
^ roG, > an it was given out that it was on behalf of the English, thut in conse-. 
’Rience tho State suffered a heavy loss, mcl that it was proper that duty should 
b ° tevied on all such goods, except those particularly belonging to tho English 
•^t India Company. Mr. Vansifctart informed the Nawab uot. to do any- 
thing in -he mailer in haste, but to wait till his return to 1 alcutta, wheD pro- 

orders on the subject would bo passed by him and comnuitiioated to the 
Na ^;th. The Nawab on tho siren--h of this felt i-nqgnim. that his request 

' •d*! be complied with, and in the meantime wrote to his Collectors (Amils), 
, i( ' ' 11 g thpiu to bo vigilant in regard to permitting goods to p;u-s duty-free, 

addfujj, that full orders would be communion led to them hercufter. These 
-^mil B some mlg03 exceedi 1 their authority by stopping goods, with the 
r ' SQ lt that several of them were imprisoned by Mr. Ellison, of the Patna Fac- 
w y, and by Mr. Battesun, of the Dacca Factory, and sen: to Calcutta. Tho 
^ av ’Abj on hearing this, directed reprises, and ordered the arrest of the gomash* 
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remitted thereupon tlio duties leviable from all tlio traders of 
Bengal and Beliar, and declared that so long as lie failed to levy 
duties from the rich, he would hold back his hand from doing so, in 
the case of the poor. Owing to this cause, and owing to some other 
matters, a misunderstanding set in between him and the English 
chiefs. The Nawab now hatched plans for exterminating them. 1 
At length, he formed the resolution of putting them all to the s word 
on one day. In pursuance of this plan, he sent despatches to his 
Deputies and Faujdars in Bengal to the effect that on a cer¬ 
tain fixed date everywhere, they should by means of treachery 
or violence massacre all the English residents. And after perso¬ 
nally giving peremptory injunctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and capture and pillage and plunder the English, he return¬ 
ed to Monghyr. And when on the day fixed, the army of Qasiin 
All Khan prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 

tus of tii''. English, and remitted duties ou all goods, explaining that when 
ti e ^Gods of richer traders were to bo exempt from duties, it would be inequit- 
able to levy duties on goods of poorer traders who cont ributed only a fraction 
to the Stale revenue. The Council in Calcutta sent Mr. Amj t.t as their envoy to 
the Nawab to Monghyr to settle matters (p.720, Scir , Vol. II). Mr. Vansittart 
also seut a friendly letter to the Nawab requesting the latter to concede tlio 
demand of the Council. The Nawiib consulted his general, the Armenian 
Gurgan Khan, who advised tlio Nawab not to listen to Mr. Vaueittart'a 
ndvice (p. 760, Scir, Vol. II). In the meantime, Gurgan Khiiu bad caused 
the How or of the Nawab's Army tc perish in a fruitless expedition for 
the conquest of Nepal (p. 717, Vol. II, Seir.) Th< 4 Nawab now solfciled rdq 
from Nawab Vizier {Shujaii'd-daulah and the Emperor, in order to repel the 
encroachments of the English (p, 718, Seir, Vol. II). The Nowab also wrote 
to his capable and loyal Faujdar of Birbhum, Muhammad Tnqi Khan, to send 
Jagat Set Mahtab fiai and bis brother, Maharaja Surnpchand, grandsons : 
Jagat Set Fatehcnaud, from Murshidabad to Monghyr under proper escort, and 
Muhammad Taqi Khan accordingly scut them to Monghyr, where they were 
ordered to reside under sarvoilhumo (p. 7:M, Scir, Vol. II). On hearing that 
Mr. Arnytb was coming to Monghyr, tho Nawab sent Mir Abdullah and Ghu- 
2am Unsaid Khan (author of the Scir), who were intimate with Mr. Amytt, to 
go and rer-uivo him, and to enquire into the object of his mu-siou. (See Seif', 
\ , 1. JI } p. 712). Mr. Amytt’s mission proved a failure (See Stir, Vol. IE 
!>• 742). 

1 The Riyast'a account!s not quite accurate. What actually happened 
is detailed in the Seir, tho author of which was an actor in the^e scerm^ 
(,Sco Scir, Vcd. II, p. 726). It appears th it before the Connoil in Calcutta bad 
decided thing, on Mr. Amytt'e return, Mr. Amytfc on his own responsibility 
had written from Monghyr to Mr. Ellison. Chief of tho Patna Factory, i° 
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ensued with tlio English army 1 . At length after successive on* 
slaughts, Nawab Qasira Ali IKin’s army triumphed, 8 and engaging 


prepare for war, and the latter, without waiting for any declaration of war by 
the Council, quietly concentrated all the available English regiments in his 
Factory, and suddenly nttacked tho B’orb at Patna. The Nawnb’s garrison 
who wore quite unprepared for such an attack, were surprised, and the 
Port fell partially into the hands of the English, whose troops plundered the 
bouses in tho Fort. (See Seir, Vol. 17, p. 726). From Monghyr, reinforce, 
^uonts were hurried up by the Nawab, and with these reinforcements Mi- 
Molicli Khan, Nawab’s Deputy Subadar of Patna, vigorously assaulted the Fort, 
recaptured it, also captured the English Factory, when Mr. Ellison with Dr- 
Fullerton and other Englishmen and their troops fled to QJiapra and thence to 
the Sarju, when they were taken pi u ners hy the Beng dee Itam Nidhi, Fttujdar 
of Satan, and Sumroo the Frenchman, and brought to Monghyr, where they 
' v 'ere thrown into prison. It was then (See Seir, Vol. XT, p- 727;, that tho 
NawSb scat despatches to all his Fwijdars and gouerals, apprising them of tho 
Outbreak of hostilities between him and tho English, and directing them to put 
to the sword tho English, wherever found. Mr. Vmylfc w ■ l.dl- I at MnrMn 
dabad, in pursuance of the above order (Soe Seir ,, Vol. II, p. 727). Tho Riyaz's 
statement that the Nawab fixed a*particular day’ for the massacre of tho 
English, or that he instructed his officers to kill Englishmen by treachery— 
does not accord with tho Seir» version, which is moro authentic and reliable. 

1 It is not clear to which battle the Riya% refers here. As wonld appear 
fl ’om the note ante, the first battle in which the Nawnb’s army triumphed 
' vw « fought, in order to re-capturo the Fort Of Fat mi after the English had 
Hli ddenly surprised it. .It does.not appear from the Seir 1 8 account that 
011 this victory, the Nawfd. Blow “ all tho Engliahrmm, ” but what ho did win 
fe, ‘*t h 0 apprised his officers of the outbreak of hostilities between him and 
fc he English, and directed the forme to put the English to the sword v.her- 
e7< * ‘-und. (Sees, <r, Voh II, p. 727). In pmsimnee of tho above general 
° l ’dcr, Mr. Amytt wns put to' the sword at Murshiihibtid. -u.d tho Qusimbnz.v 
factory was looted. (Soe S'cir, Vol. II, pp. 727-728). Then tho English 
V( '***t\ assembled in Calcutta, and decide on war against the Nawab a.,d 
al ®° pi'ochd '• Jafur (who was in aurvoiUanco in Caluitlti) as the NiiWab 

of Bengal (See Seir, Vol. 11, pp. 768-769;. hi the meantime, the 
^ a wab had directed hia Faujdar of Birbbum (Muhrmmmd : aqi Khan; to pro- 
parG for fighting with the English, nod hod sent hi Jafar Khan, 

A ln ' jvhin and Fhnikh Unibatu-Mah with others to rc-iu force Muhammad 
^ Khfm. The above three officers proceeded to Murshid ibad. took ammu- 
uitI and armaments from Syed Muhammad Khan, who w. s Deputy. Nazim 
^ ^lurshidabad at the thud, and encamped at- Fhi&sey and Kutwah, v i s. 
ni-nad Tani Khn,i with hia unnv. nrooooded from Birbhum to Kav wah. 


mad Taqi Kjinn. with bin army, proceeded 

Hvto, Vol. II, p. 728). 

1 ho only real victory that Mir Qasim appeal r 
A<3 VVtX8 in gj a re-capture of the Fort 


> have achieve'. 
V »m. The i 
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in capturing and killing slew all the English, and plundered their 
factories. But Sadru-1-Haq Khan. Faujdar of Dinajpur, and the 
Rajah of Bardwgn held back their hands from this wretched work. 


account of these events is neither so ejetailed nor so lucid as that of the 
Seiru-l’Mutakherin, whose author Ghularn Husain Khiin was an actor in, or 
actnal spectator of, most of these scenes. From the Setr, it appears that 
after the recapture of Patna, the next battle between the English and the 
Nawab’s troops was fought at Katwah. The Nawiib’s Faujdar of Birbhum, 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, fought at this battle most gallantly, but hi gallantry 
was of no avail, as Syed Muhammad Khan, Deputy Nazim of Murshidabad, 
failed, owing to jealousy that he bore, to support him, and prevented Jafar 
Khan! Alam Khan, and Shaikh Haibatu-l-lab also from re-inforcing him. (See 
Vol. II, pp. 729 to 731). After this, the English with Mir Jafar entered 
Mnrshidabiid (Setr, Vol. II, p. 73i). The news of the fall of his brave officer* 
Muhammad Taqi Khln, disconcerted the Nawab, who hurried up re-inforce- 
ments under Suinroo, Malkar Armenian, and Asadnllab, and directed thorn to 
concentrate at Suti with the vanquished troops of Katwah. Major Adams 
commanded the English army. At the battlo of Snti, the Nawab’s troops 
xvt re defeated, and the English won the victory (See Seir, Vol, II, pp. 
732*733). 

On hearing of the dofent at Suti, the Nawab sent his Begams and children 
to the fort of Hold:as, whilst he himself set out with hie general, the Armo-’ 
man Gurgin Khan, to re-inforce his army that was now concentrated on the 
hanks of the Adhua nulla, a stream taking its rise from the hills north of 
Rajroahal and flowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to be of 
fltiategio importance and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one secret 
passage. (Boo 6eir, Vol. If, p. 734). On 21th Muharram in 1177 A.H., in 
I hn night, the Nawab marched out from the Monghyr Fort. Suspecting trea¬ 
chery from his officers as well as from his prisoners, and Ills suspicion being 
fanned by the Armenian Gurgin Kh&u, the Nawub before leaving Monghyr 
killed his prisoners, namely, Rajah Rum ml rain, the quondam Naib Subadnr of 
Debar, Rajah Rajballub, the quondan Dlwan of Nawab Shalmmat Jang, 
Rai Rnian Umed Ram, Rajah Fateh Singh, Rajah Buniad Singh (zaraindar of 
T'ikari), shaikh Abdullah, as well as others. The Nawab caused Ranmuruin 
to be thrown into the river below Monghyr fort with a pitcher filled with 
Band tied to his neck. Gurgin Khan, not satis Pod with this work of butchery, 
incited tho Nawab to kill also Lis English prisoners, consisting of Mr. Eli son 
and D> . Fullerton and others of the Patna Factory. Tho Nawab, nowev.'r, 
refused to kill them and placed extra guard on them. Kamgnr KMu Muin 
also joined tho Nawab, who was encamped at the Ohampunagor nalla, 
but was sent away *o Birbhum by the traitor, Gurgin Khln. (dsir , Vol. 
U, n 735). At this time, Mir Ruju-d-din, son of the late Nawab Saif 
Kh an of Pamir. ■, deserted Mir Qiisim’s army, proceeded to Parniah, and 
iaa de himself its master, and opened correspond cnee with Mir Jafar Khiin 
and the English (Mr, Voh II, p. 730). At Adh a, the Newab’s troops 
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When Nawab Qasim All Khan made his entry into Monghyr, 
summoned to his presence all the officers of the Nizamat of 

were wont for some time to sally out in the night by the secret passage, 
ancl to do havoc amongst English troops. Once tboy went so far as 
to attack Mir Jafar Khan's Camp, Mir Jafar Khan having come o Adhna 
with the English army. Mir Jafar was about to ran away, when the 
English army"re-infbreed him. The English wore thrown into consternation 
by these destructive night-attaeks, and were at a loss to find ont the passage 
by which the Nawab’a troops approached the English entrenchments. At 
tHis time, an English soldier who had long ago left the English anny and 
tr hen service under the Nawab, informed tho English army of the secret 
passage (Seir, Vol. II, p. 737), find undertook to guide 'horn to tho NawnbL; 
entrenchments at Adhua. With the help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
an English regiment, moved to the Nawab’s entrenchment in the ni . Tho 
^awiib’s army were in a false sense of security, fancying the position impreg¬ 
nable, and thinking that tho secret passage to it was unknown to the English. 
The Nawab’s army under Asadullali Klri'b tho frenchman Snmroo, the 
Armenians, Mnlknr and Antony, wore surprised by this night-attack of 
tbe English-and defeated (Seir, Vol. II, p. 738), and dispersed on 26th 
'rafar, 1177 A. 11. Ou the second or third day, tho news of this disaster 
reached tho Nawab, who now moved to the Monghyr Fort. After halt ing there 
two or three days, ho left that place with Gurgin Khan and others, placing 
tho Fort in .clifcrgti of one Arab All Kirin, a protege and croaturo of Cinrgin 
Khun, ail d reached the Hohua nulla. At this time, a loading m’do man 
earned All Ibrahim Khan coune 1 lied the Nawab to release the English pri- 
^'uc?rs, named Messrs. Elison, Jeo, and Lushmgton and oUwih, or atlcu.d r o 
B °ud their wives by boat to Major Adams. The Nawab referred All Ibrahim 
Sban to Gurgin Khan, the Armenian evil geniua of rho N:iwfd>. The Arme- 
u bm eaid no boats were available, and refused to listen to ti c* humane counsel 
of Ah Ibrahim Khan. On the way, Gurgin Khun was bucked to pieces with 
l1,r sword by some horseman, whose pay was in anc. r. The Nawab niov.jd 
Holm x valla to Bnrh, where Jngat Set and Lis brother 8ani|v,i.m a ware 
to the sword under Nuwab's orders. From there the Nawab moved to 
l> atna, where he recrivoh news that Arab All Khan, commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, mid a creature of Gurgin Khan, had accepted a $>rthe from the 
^"K'H-h, and treacherously made over the Fort to the latter. (Seir, t ol. 11, 
P- 7-il). The Nawab was exasperated ; be was liib 1 with sub pi. ion, and his 
a moynnoe know m bounds. He ordered the French. roan, Sumivo, to kill the 
English prisoners. This Snmroo, though of one ’duFon with the English 
Prisoners, willingly accepted this noirderourj oinuid. and on the night of tho 
v laatdMy of Rabi-fcl- iwid. 1177 A.H., he shot down t >ie English ] ris mers, who 
lodged :u ihe time in the house of the late H«jl Vhmad, brother of Malm- 
Ht Jang*. Thru, house has since become ILo Bngtah burial-ground in Patna, 
(Sec Seir, Vol. 11, p. 739). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton (Seir, Vol. H, 
P 740). Tho Nuwib accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, which tho latter 
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Beugal, and sot himself to the work of administering the several 

disavowed. The Nawab then spared his life. Dr. Fullerton subsequently 
escaped to Hajipur and joined the English army there (Seir, Vol. II, p. /41). 
The English next invaded Patna, and afc'ormed the fort there ( Seir , Vol. IT, 
p. 742). The Nawab now crossed the'Knramnassa river,'and entered the terri¬ 
tory of Nawab-Vizier Shnjan-d-danhih. (Setr, p. 743). The Nawab (Mir 
Qasim) now met the Nawib-Vizier Shujan-d-daulah and the Emperor near 
Allahabad, and induced them to help him in driving out the English from 
the Subahs of Behar and Bengal (Seir, Vol. IT, p. 745). Tho Emperor, tho 
Nawab-Vizier and tho Nawab now marched to Benares whore they encamped 
for some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 743 Scir). Dreading tho approach 
of the Nawab-Vizier Shujau-d-danlah, the English with Mir Jafar, who had 
gone in pursuit of Mir Qilsim, now retired from Baksar townrds Patna. 
Shujan-d-daulah with his huge army and with Mir Qiisim now overtook the 
English near Plmlwari (p. 749, Seir, Vol. II). There were skirmishes, follow, 
ed by a battle in which the English army reeled, but the result was indecisive, 
owing to absence of concerted action botween Mir Qasim and Shujan-d-daulah 
(pp. 749-750, Seir, Vol. II). At the same time, Mir Mehdi Khan, who bad 
before fought so bravely for Mir Qasim and re-captureil the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted his old master, Mir Qasim, and joined the English 
(p. 750, Seir, Vol. II). 

Tho NawU)- Vizier with MTr Qasim now retired to Baksar (Seir pp.7ol). At 
thin time, from the English side, Dr. Fullerton used Ghulam Husain IQian, tho 
author of the Seir. ns a spy, and wrote to him to induce the Emperor to give 
his support to tho English, and to withhold his support of the Nawnb-Vizier 
(j. 751, Seir, Vol. II), Ghulam Husain Khan and his father Hedait AH Khibn 
who held jagirs at Husainabad in Monghyr district, held «i peculiar position 
ft t the time. They professed friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and the Eng- 
pah, and also for Mir Qasim and the Nawab-Vizier. They weiv all things to 
nil men, and enjoyed friendship and influence amongst both the hostilo 
parties. They opened secret correspondence with tho Emperor, and induced 
Jie latter to give his moral support to tho English (p. 751, Seir, Vol. IT). A 
conference was now held between Ghulam Husain Khan who now played tho 
role of an English spy and between Major Carnac, Dr. Fullerton and Mir 
Jafar. and a reply was sent through Ghulam Husain Khan and other spies 
to the Emperor. In the meantime, Shujau-d-duuluh fell out with Mir Qssnn 
(p. 752). Mir Qasim now assumed the garb of a fnq:- , but was shortly 
after induced to give it up. ut the entree: ies of ghujau-d-daulah who found 
Ms honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir QSsim’s French officer, Sumroo, 
the infamous perpetrator of tho Patna massacre, mutinied agmirnt Mir Qasim, 
and was paid up end discharged by the tatter, i hen this infamous Frenchman 
took service under Shujau-d-dttulnh with all the guns and ammunition of 
his old master, Mir Qnsim < P . 755, Vol. II, Seir). The Nawab- V.zier shame¬ 
lessly imprisoned his refugee M ir Qasim ; all people deserted the latter, except 
his one old brave and loyal officer, Ab Ibrahim Khan who oim-.g to ms oM 
master With a fidelity uncommon in those treacherous days. When ghuja 
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ro vmces. And summoning to Monghyr, one l»y one, the Rai 

d-dnulah spoke ill of Mir Qasim, and wondered why All Ibrahim Khan clung 
h> Mir Qflsim, in spite of the latter speaking ill of All Ibrahim, the latter 
1 « turned a manly and digniGed answer which brought tears even to the oyes 
°f the mean Nawab-Vizier. Ali Ibrahim said : ‘ To my knowledge, I have not 

hf-nn guilty of any dereliction in duty to my master (Mir Qasira), except 
tlmfc the events at Patna, whilst his other officers counselled him to go to 
tlio Dakhin, and seenre support of the Mahrattas, T alone insisted on Mir 
to seek shelter with you, the STawab-Vizier, and with the Emperor! " 
!»• 757, Yol. Seir.) At this time, Major Munro, commander of the English 
army j n p afcna> wroto through Dr. Fullerton to Ghnlnm Husain Khan, the 
author of tho Stir, to use his influence in acquiring the Fort of Rohtas for 
tli0 En glish. Ghnhim Husain Khan tampered with Mir Qasim’s commandant 
Sahmol, and induced tho latter to make over the Fort of Kohtas to 
( - 43 tain Goddard of the English army (p. 758, Seir, Vol. II). Mir Jafar 
llow re turned to Murshidabad, where he died (Seir, Yol. II, pp. 7o8 759), 
0n 14th Shaban, 1178. Mir Jafar before setting out for Calcutta had left 
his brother, Mir Muhammad Kazim Khan, as Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Ehiraj Narain (RamnarSin’s brother) as Diwan under the latter. Mir Jafar 
appointed Nando Kumar ns his Diwan (p. 759, Seir, Vol. IT), and imprisoned 
1'd‘amumd Riza Khan, Deputy Nazim of Dacca (Jahangirnagur), who was 
80,1 'ln-la\v of Rabia Begam and Ataullah Khan Sabab Jang. From fear of the 

piestige and power of Shuiau-d-daulah and from fear of the odium they 
would J . 


’’ouhl 
English 
Ul *<Hh 0 k 


>ncur by engaging in a war with tho Emperor, both Mir Jafar and the 
Piously contemplated: patching up a pence with the NawubtYizier 


pn r tl !ni PGror, leaving to thorn the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 

f r a ilx °d revenue for Bengal (p. 760, Yol. II, Seir). This was, however, 

°wing to the Nawab-VizieFs ambition which would accept of no 
Jllae > but aimed at an exclusive domination over the whole Empire. 


,,ot ^ be. 
cotnproij 


Whilst 

^Htnac 


a.h 

wh 


Mir’Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Munro succeeded Major 
ln the command of the English army, and was ordered in S.ifar 1178 
f ° Proceed to TJaksar to fight with tho Nawhb-Vizior Shujau-d'daulah, 
Th' Va8 ° ffen8ivo in his correspondence with the English Council in Calcutta. 
i( 10 ^Wib-Vizier and his army were in a sense of falso security and wore 
f ; *' J -in pleasures^ frivolities and awmsornonts, as if they had come for a 

to ^” lG * ° n Major Monro’s arrival, the Nov. ah- Vizi- r With hi-army hurriedly 
Enel ap a l>oa ^ ,, ’ on on tho north-west of iijnil or marshy sheet of water. The 
Sun r*' ain,y on the south-ersn of the jhil. The Nawab-Vizier posted 

C-.-d Madak with eight guns and eight regiments of MirQ&fim to 
• ll,S * ronf - r ^ho Nuwiib- V izier’s army w vs composed of three wings. 
w * ll g was commanded by the Nawab-Yi h r himself, bis centra as 
loft by SOinja Qulf Kjuln with six thousand Mughal troops, and his 

]•>,. W:lH under the command of Rajah Boni Bahadur, Nawab-VizioFs 

^ U ^ at ^ ur in Oudh and Allahabad. The left flank of the loft wing 
whirl ° U bant<:8 t; k° b* an 8 e8 - The battle opened with a cannonade, 
' Vu8 briskly kept upon both sides, and which di . :fs destructive work 
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Raian Uinid llai, Ris son, Kali Parshad, Ramkishor, Rajballab, 


on both ;.’ides. Then the Nawab-Vizier with his Mughal and Durauian troops 
made a flanking sally from towards the right of his own artillery, assaulted 
Major Munrc’s cavalry and camp, and worked havoc in the English army. 
From the brisk cannonade kept up |)y Madak and Sumroo, and from the 
repeated assaults of the Nawab-Vizier, the English army was hard-pressed. 
Major Munro grasping the crisis and finding a frontal attack impossible, 
owing to the muddy jhil lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Captain Nan to make a flanking movement from the side of the river, in 
order to attack the Nawab-Vizier’s loft wing, commanded by Rajah Beni 
Bahadur. This corps approached slowly, and reached the plain of tho ruins 
amidst which Rajah Beni Bahadur’s troops lay. Shaikh Ghulam Qadir and 
other Shaikh Zadas of Lucknow who formed the van of Rajah Beni Bahadur’s 
army, stood with guns behind a wall amidst those ruins. The English regi¬ 
ments slowly and circumspectly, without disclosing themselves, crept up to 
the summit of the wall, and it was only when they rolled down stones on the 
heads of the Rajah’s troops that rested behind the wall at its foot, that these 
woko up Lom their slumber. It. was only then that Shaikh Ghulam Qadir 
and his kinsmen and followers came to kuow of the arrival of the English 
regiment, and rose up to fight. Before, however, these ghaiWis could arrange 
their force in lighting array, tho English regiment commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed Ghulam Qadir and Lis kinsn. n, whilst others fled. At this 
time. Rajah Beni B ! Uir asked Ghalib Kh&n, a notable of Delhi, wlmt 
course he was to follow. Ghalib Khan answered that if the Rajah cared for 
his honour, he must die fighting, or else must run away* Thou for a time 
the Rajah engaged in fighting, but shortly after changing his mind, and pre¬ 
ferring not to die, ran away. In the meantime, hearing the booming of 
cannons by the English regiment on tho heads of Shaikh Ghulam Qadir and 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, Shuja Quli Khan’s jealousy was aroused, and fancying 
that tho booming proceeded from the Rajah's army, and that the Rajah would 
boo u achieve tho honour of a victory, without stopping to enquire into the 
matter, he forthwith sallied out of his position, advanced across Sumroo and 
Madak, who in consequence had to suspend their cannonade, and waded 
aero :a the jhil full of mud. Tho English artillery from front no^v quickend 
'R:,r cannonade, and Shuja Quli Ghau and his soldiers uselessly sacrificed 
their li\cs, having lost the cover of their >nvn artillery. The British regiment 
now penetrated through the onferenohmenis of Rajah Beni Bahadur who hud 
fled, and attacked the wing of the Nawab-Vizier, as tho ground be! ween wns 
a>eady cleared bj the fouliah and disastrous forward movement of Shuja 
G; li h o i. Vhen the Nawab-Vizie/ army reeled and broke, the Nawab- # 
Vizier himself m ood the ground for somo time, but seeing himself deserted by 
hR troops, rotrer.tod to Allahabad, whilst his Mughal and Duranian troops as 
we us En j'isi troops, commenced plundering ir j tents. Mir Qaaira who 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Nawab-Vizier had been released or .: da. 
before thin battle, and after the battle fled to Benares. (See 8cir, Vol. II, 
pp. 761-763). 
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^ngat Set Malitab Rai, Rajah Sarup Ohand fJagat Set’s brothel*). 
r | le ^amindars of Dinajpur, Nadiah, Khirahpur, 1 Birbhum, and 
Rajshahi, &c., and Dulai Rai, Diwan of Bhujpur, Fatih Single 
fcile Rajah of Tikari, son of Rajah Smular, and Ramnaraiu, De¬ 
puty Governor of the Sabah of Azhnabad, Muhammad Masum, 
a «d Munshl Jagat Rai and others, the Nawab threw them into 
Pnson. And after strengthening the Fort of Monghyr, the Nsovab 
HGnt a large army to Bengal. In the vicinity of Rajmahal, on the 
banks of the river Adhu&h, lie reviewed his army, and sent des¬ 
patches to the Fanjdars and the Deputy Nazinrof Bengal, direct- 
and instructing them peremptorily to light with the English, 
Amongst them, Shaikh Hidayifcu-l-lah,* Deputy Faujdarof Nadiah, 
w Rb a large army, Jafar Khan, and Alam Khan, Commandaut of 
tl,e Turkish bodyguard of the Nawab, swiftly advanced to Katwah» 
to %ht. From the other side, the English army proclaiming 
^awab Jafar Ali Khan as Subadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
’boir company advanced to tight, and at a distance of two kawh 
entrenched itself at Dainlult.8 On the 3rd of the month of Muhai - 
ram > both the armies arraying themselves for battle kindled the 
hro of warfare. The army of Qasiin All Khan, after the fall of 
fl number of men whose moment for death had arrived, being do- 
f(:u t ( *d, fled to Falasl (Pla.ssey) to "Muhammad Taqi Khan, Eaujdur 
Rb?bhum. After two or three days, when the army of Bengal 
,Il d collected, together, the English Generals arrived pursuing them. 

decisive victory at Baksar in 1764 (moro than tho brittle of Plawgoy) 
English a firm foothold in Hein- .1, as a Huli Power. It was soon 
()vv< ‘d by fcl K . Rmperor Shah Alum's grant of tho Viwani of Bengal, Bell nr. 


ftli d 0, j 8( 

Ifinglish stipulated to pay annually twenty-four lakhs to tho T *pomr < n 

of tlio Rovonue-^f the above thn-u Snbahs. 

1h« ln t h J; I ‘° te » I have thought fit to snrnumrieo the events os narru in 
^ 8tl ' ru * l 'Mu*u&orin r a contemporary record, tho author . hereof wan ciihor 
not'! 0 - 01 ' Uii or a «pectator of, the many see* 9 enacted in those times. Tho 
1(i ° loii & but I have thought At to give it, in order to follow the devc- 
j u * ‘! Unt °f th® many important and stirring events that at icugth callniuar.ee 
ham! ° ^hfifer of the Ruling Power 


a to the English in 1765. (Sen S• »'*, Vo). TT, p. '73). 


^ Ma bly misreading < v misprint 


Khfuvl 


Bengal from Moslem into English 
in the printed Persian text for 


* bi th 

Vol. Xi 
8 ThiJ 


spur. 

Seir } his name is mentioned as Shaikh Haibatu-Mah. (See Sti 
> P- 726, and n. ante). 

must bo the name of a market-place in Kafvah itself. 
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Muhammad Taqi Khan, with a large army, advanced to fight, but. 
fell on being wounded with a gun-sliot. His army being c that c, 
retired to Mnrshidabad. Syed Muhammad Khan, who hold 
office of Deputy Nazim of Bengal after the departure of Mir 
Turab All ©an for Monghyr, came out of the City of Mur.sji- 
dabad with the troops at hand, had entrenched li.mself at Qhuua- 
Khali But when the news of the approach of the Bug m i aim\ 
arrived, his troops (many of whom had already receivedwounds in 
their fightings with the English') without engaging m battle and 
without firing their guns and muskets abandone t uur en lent 
ments, and fled to Sfiti. The army of Qasirn Ah ©an arrive, 
at Suti, where Sumroo the Frenchman, with other Generals and 
troops, was already from before. But tl.c English not ^juidomng 
their pursuit fcdlowed them up, and a great battle ensued at Su i. 
In that the star of Nawab Qasirn All Khan’s luck was waning am 
the fortune of the English was in the ascendant, after seveie fig 
* ,! in this battle also the English triumphed. The army ol 
Nawab Qasirn All ©an, unable to stand the cannonade of he 
English artillery, were defeated, and retired to the banks of the 
A-dhuah nulla, which was their camping ground from before 
There all the troops of the Nawab collected together, and renewed 
fiediting. At length, many of the Generals of Nawab Jasim All 
Hian’s army, including Gurgin ©an, Commander of the Nawab s 
Artillery corps, as well as others, conspired with the English. 
The English, thus freed from anxiety, made a night-attack, and 
broke the Nawab’s army, which fled. A severe defeat was thus 
sustained by the Nawab. The defeated army in ft worsted con¬ 
dition retreated to Monghyr. Nawab Qasirn Ali ©an, on receiv- 
iu , news of this defeat, lost heart, and was thrown into consterna¬ 
tion. In view of the disloyalty and treachery of t o traitors who 

Mi eaten M. mU, U» Ml U««» Ztm 

„ul abandoning all ideas of warfare lie set out ... an anooms 
mood for Azimabfid. The Nawab now killed Gurgin ©an on 
account of his treachery, and also slew Jagat feet and h« brothel, 
who were the plotters of this teeaeheroufMionsp. racy, afidh£. 

sent out secret messages inviting Jafar r 1 A_an «uu 

tian English, and whose treasonable correspondence had been 
intercepted. The Nawab also killed other Zammdars, te w^ 
from before were in prison, a,,d each of whom “ t 

hi , day for hatching plots and intrigues. Alter amval. 
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Azlmabafy there, too, not finding himself secure, the Nawab sent 
lls ^ e gams to the Fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself proceeded to 
^ e ?ubahof Oudh to the Yazirul-Mulk Nawab Shujau-d-daulah 
^badur. There also he fell out with the Nawab-Vizier, who 
confiscated much of his treasures. From thence departing, the 
Nawab retired to the hills, and in those tracts he lingered 
> e &i*s in various mishaps, and at length died. 1 


some 


NIZAMAT for the second time of jafar ali 

KHAN BAHADUR. 

r After Qasim Ali Khan’s defeat, the English Chiefs again placed 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan on the masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal. 
^ en an nas of the revenue of the Provinces were allotted to the 
koglish for their service as Diwan, whilst six annas of the same 
"ore held by Nawab Jafar Ali Khan. This time also for a period 
throe years, after displaying great feebleness in his Nizamat, 
jn the year 1178 A.H., Nawab Jafar Ali Khan died. The English 
J lle ^ s Placed on the masnad of Nizamat his son, Najmu-d-daulah,* 
j IK a PP°luted Nawab Mufcaminad Riza KJiau Bahadur Muzaffar 
*°.^ le °® co ofNaib Nazim (Deputy Nazim). Najmu-d-daulah y 
t ) Ki 1 Sl J Un ^ on the masnad of Nizamat for two years, passed to 
ry er °f eternity. After Najmu-d-daulaVs death, his youn- 

' y bilst to- 161 ’ ^ a ltu-d*daulah 8 succeeded to the masnad of Nizamat, 
Nazim ^ ^ Muzaffar Jang continued to hold the office of Naib 
years di / n ^ U ^ ^ au ^ a ^ a fter holding the Nizamat for two 
f Edai 1 l * 1 °* ®uiall-pox ; and another brother of his, Mubariku- 
Chiefn^ Sll ocecded to the masnad of Nizamat. The English 
Nawab Mulmmmad Riza Khan Muznffar Jang 
as ail . ? ' !( Q °f Deputy Nazim, have fixed sixteen talcs* of rupees 

pay ojicI UUU . 1 a *^ wan ce for the Nazim. This amount- the English 
year. Th e English have now acquired domination over the 

loft Uterohanailr 0 ^ C ^ sirn stayed in the Rohilla country, subsequently 
Hana (ini.Ei ,. (1 ^ fcno ^khan tract.) and proceeded to ihe country of the 


ihe tract ], f ^ ,euce proceeded to Rajputana, whence again lie moved to 
Agra «-Qd Delhi, where he died in distress. See Seirud- 

S See' o * Vo1 ' UI > P- 9 83. 

8 See J\ rU ' l '^ lLta & €) in, Vol. II, p. 771. 

wuo oetni.?_ , 

triA <i , 

8c\r Vol. II, p. 781. 


In'« etr J l : l ' U “ ia & / Vo!. II. P <75. 
16 S< “ r > “ twenty-four lnkh»,” See 
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Subahs, and have appointed Ziladars 1 (District Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the Khalisah 
Kacharl (the Court for Crown-lands), make assessments and col¬ 
lections of revenue, administer justice, appoint and dismiss Amils 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform other functions of the 
iTizamat. And up to the date oft the completion of this History, 
namely 1202 s A.H., corresponding to the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Emperor Shah Alam, the sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 


1 The English divided the country into 8ix Zilldhs, viz.: (1) Ziilah. Calcutta; 
(2) Zihati Bardwfin; (3) Ziilah Rnjshahye-Murshidabnd; (4) Ziilah Jahangir- 
<iagar {or Dacca); (5) Ziilah Diriajpur; (6) Ziilah Azimabad (or Patna); and 
appointed English Zillahdars to each Ziilah with a Council. See Seir, Yol. II, 
pp. 782*783. 

2 That is, 1788 A.C. 


misr^L, 



CHAPTER IY. 

describing the domination of the English 

CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OF THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 


section I.—DESCRIPTIVE OF TILE ARRIVAL OF THE 
PORTUGUESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, &c., IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 


tl , ! ' li0 ^ hidden from the blight hearts of the hankers of the 
thaTtl ° f I ?’ stoi T aud Die appraisers of the jewel of Chronicles, 
Tslam 1C an ^ Christian communities, before the advent of 

fe ti ^ U8ed ^ come to many ports of the Dakhin, like Malabar, 
lat \ lU ^ purpose by the sea-route, and after acquiring 
V( >me of ^ ^ eo i^ e Hiat country, they settled down in 

banner dwolt°" nS> erec ^ houses with gardens, and in this 
the Muslim f :n l6re several l° u g years. When the planet of 
sun shone on L r °‘ Se ’ an< ^ Hie bright effulgence of the Muslim 
Hindustan and U an< * ^ le ^est, gradually, the countries of 
°f the Mulvun a dakhin were recipient of th rays of the moon 
countries ^ *** ^ an< ^ Muslims commenced visiting those 

the Islamic ^ an i rulers of those parts embraced 

Habil, and Jabiil^ 011 ’ Hie Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 

migrants from Y * . Muhammadan rulers, gave Musalman 
them with hon ou . 11 Dla ^ uar ters on the sea-shores, and treated 
a, id j aspect . 1 In consequence, the Jews and the 
1 See Hunter’s Hint 

r; <<T HeSaraeen Arnt 7 ° f Briti8h India, Vol. I, p. 29. Writes Dr. Hun- 
thfi countries of" n Wh ° 0n der the conquering impulse of Islam next 
V&lQe * They were * t , . J,ido *%rmn route (€*32-0; l A.D.) soon realised its 
l ' a ghdad under the Cal’ i g nofe leB * tban a %ht ing race, and Bnssoruh and 
trade.»» The Suraoe bcottme llm °Pulent hcadqu rters of the Indian 
a footnote to p 28 nP COn< * nere <* %yPb Syria, and Persia, 632-651 A.D. In 
g| ’ Cvbov ° Hi9t05 < ! t>r. Hunter refers the readei for 


ter 
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Christians burnt in the fire of envy and malice. And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dakhin and Gujrat became subject to the Musal- 
man Emperors of Dehlf, 1 and Islam became powerful in the king¬ 
dom of the Dakliin, the Jews and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and hatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness 8 
and decay set in in the kingdom of the Dakhin. At that time, 
the Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the king of their own 
country, were directed to build forts on the sea-shores of India. 


an account of the Jewish trade with the East to an article on * The Jews 
nnder Romo* by Lieut.-Col. Conder. Again says Dr. Hunter (p. 45): “ The 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton included at the beginning of the 7th cen¬ 
tury A D., an uncle of Muhammad the Prophet.” Again in p. 46, says Dr. 
Honter: “ It was a commercial dispute that brought about the first Musal- 
man conquest of an Indian Province. In 711 A.D., Kasim led a naval ex¬ 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill-treatment of Arab mer¬ 
chantmen and pilgrims near the month of the Indus in thoir voyage from 
Ceylon. During the following centuries the Indian Ocean became an outly¬ 
ing domain of Islam. The Arab geographers mapped the course from the 
Persian Gulf to China into 1 seven seas, * each having a name of its own, and 
with the Arab-Chiuese harbour of Gampua on their eastern limit. Abul Foda, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth century (1273-1331) mentions 
Malacca as the most important trading place between Arabia and China, tho 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese. Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early century of our era on the southern Born- 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct communities at tho present 
day. The voyages of Binbad tho Sailor are a popular romance of the Indian 
trade under tho Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth century A.D.” 
From tho above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was within the sphere 
of tho commercial influence of the Saracen Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam. 

1 The first Musalman conquests in the Dakhin were made in the reign of 
Jallalu-d-din Khilji, Emperor of Delhi, through the military genius of his 
nephew, Alau-d-din Khilji. See Tarikh-i*Firnz ghahi, p. 170, and n. 2, ante, 
p. 90. 

2 “ In 1564, Vijayanagar finally went down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikofc after an existence of 4| centuries The Bahmani dynasty 
formed from the coalition of tho Musalman adventurers in the fourteenth 
century, began to break up iu 1489, and by 1525, its disintegration was com- 
pkto. The Portuguese arrived just as this onco powerful kingdom was evolv¬ 
ing itself through internecine war into the Five Musalman states of Southern 
India. At the t ime (1498, when Vasco da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
sovereign tv in Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point. p See Dr. 
Hunter’* History of British India, Vol, I, pp. 101*102. 
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he year 904 A.H,, four ships of the Portuguese Christians 1 
came the ports of Qandrinah 8 and Kalikot, and the Portuguese 
after ascertaining thoroughly the state of affairs s of the sea-board 
back. And the next }ear, six Portuguese ships arrived at 
kalikot,* and the Portuguese disembarked, and made a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, who was called Samri, to prevent the Musal- 
lllatls from trading with Arabia, urging that they (the Portuguese) 
^*ould yield him more profit than the Musalmans. The Samri did 
* lot listen to their prayer. But the Christians commenced molesting 
. le ■^•ftsalmans in mercantile business, so that the Samri 6 becom- 
-nraged ordered the former’s slaughter and massacre. 

1 e\erity leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
■ oops sailed out to save themselves, and alighted near the town 
01 -^ u< 5hui, 6 the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with the 

1 Doyilham, the first Portuguese exploivr in India, stayed some time on the 
a abar coast (having come there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 1487* 
, co di> Gama reached Calient on May 20th, 1498. See Dr. Hunter’s His- 
W, VaU,p p , 87 . 88i 

^he knx-opean form of Qandrinali is, I guess, Conlon or Calicoulan. For 
to ^ n n i• ^ f ‘l|coulan, Cochin, Calicut, see the map at p. 96, of the above His- 
fivJchi f U ' *(1304-1377) mentions Qnilon and Calicut amougst the 
8 Dr C |T POrt8 ^ ,a ^ had See p. 48, n. 2 of the above History, 

the religious ^ 8tates ^hat ^he time the Malabar chiefs wore tolerant of 
ni ontioiHng 8 t }° f tlX0 raan ^ liati ons who ti - led at their ports. Abu Zaid when 
low its own tl ° f ° reign c0 ^ 0D ^ es records that the king allows each sect to fol- 
Elliops Hiato 6 ^^ 011 ^hu Zaidu-l-Hasan of Siraf translated i <i Sir Henry 
were alike ^ * n< ^0 Manichac.ins, Musalmans, Jews, and Christians 

Hmeg (from^n? 01110 Rfc the Ma1 -tbar ports. Not only Jews from the earlier 
but also Arab CeUtury B * 0 *) and‘St. Thomas Christians, ’ from 68 A.D., 
settled ontT. \ ra ^° rS '^°P* a h s ) h° fc h iu pro-Islamic and Islamic times' were 
4 The W° 1 '\^ a i 3ar coasts. (See Dr. Uauter’s History, Vol. I, pp. v:< 100). 
foreign Arab* 0 *** ° f Cal,Cllfc le °rived the Portuguese graciously. Bat the 
ceived that ^ ei ' c hants, then the most powerful cothmunity at his port, pev- 

wav of tiia i? n ° W 0( ‘ean-route must imperil their ancient monopoly bv 

one ixecl Sea. Tl.ft 

trjirnftcr , *ne 


» U 0 S Which I 


Vol. I. 


^ men °y accordingly instigated the court officials to iu* 

The Uiy i/ ende ^ * n a treacherous massacre, p. 103, Hunter’s History, 
hom the aide of ac ° 0l ‘*‘t would however shew that the provocation came 
P. 101, ibid), 10 ^ f ' r l ll gnese, who came with a crusading spirit. (See 

form of the Tatn>KS’ 3 ^ e8, xs cu ^ e d l ^ e * 2»amorin,’ which is the European 

of British Indir lueanin S * of the Sea. 1 See Hunter’s History 

g p i . ’ 0 ’ P- 95, n. 1. 

dr Cochin. Frmr. tr 

Gama departed f r , ,, n t6r H History, Vol. I, p U% it would appwu n s . 

i Dancub, and for some time flopped at CtintMUmro. 
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they obtained permission to build a Tort, and with¬ 
in a short time they erected quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood on the sea-shore they built on its site a 
church. 1 And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India. In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Christians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the Christians commenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructed 8 others from trading 
therein. Consequently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the son of the'king of Kuohin, and ravaging that province returned. 
The successors of the slain ruler collecting again a force raised 
the standard of sovereignty, re-populated the province, and under 
the advice of the Ferengis 8 placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the ruler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with his forces 
against Kuchin.* At overy time, the Portuguese helped Kuchin, 




Samri. There 


1 In 1500 King Emmanuel of Poitngal sent a fleet of thirteen ships under 
Pedro Alvarez Caloral, who was well received by the Zamorin,aud established 
a factory on shore at Calient for purchase of spices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. The Arab merchants were roused to iudig- 
nation, and sacked the Portuguese factory at Calicut, slayiug the chief ay. nt 
and fifty-three of his men. Caloral retaliated by burning ten Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Cochin, burning two more Calicut vessels on his way’ 
Caleral concluded a friendly treaty with the Rajah of Cochin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calicut, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Friendly overtures were also received by him from the Rajah of Qailon and 
Catmanor. See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 107. The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Moslem Mosque, is in sad con¬ 
trast to the toleration and scrupulous regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
Church shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jerusalem.—Sec Sir William Muir’s * Annals 
of the Early Caliphate/ p. 210. 

3 Animated by a crusading spirit the aim of the Portuguese Government 
was to destroy the Aral: commerce, aud to establish an armed monopoly. See 
Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 108. 

8 I.i,., the Portuguese Christians. For the origin and significance of the 
ter m Ferengis, H qq Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, p. 184. Says 
Dr. Hunter: ‘The ravenous hordes thus let loose in India, made the race. 
nlme °* kbristian fForengi) a word of terror until the strong rale of the 
Mughal Empire turned it into one of contempt. ” See also n. 2, ibid. 

* ‘In lo02 Vasco da Gama as Portuguese Admiral of the Indian Sear oame to 
India for the second time, with u fleet of twenty vessel*, Ho bombarded Calicut 
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f>o that the Samri did not succeed iu subduing it, and ■without 
attaining his object retired. Becoming powerless, be sent envoys 
to the rulers of Egypt, Jiddah, the Dakhiii and Gujrat. Com¬ 
plaining of the malpractices of the Christians, he asked for help, 
and sending out narratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Christians over tho Musalmans, he stirred up the veins of their 
zeal and rage. At length, Sultan Qabsur Chari 1 despatched to the 

and destroyed its Aral, merchant-fleet. At Cochin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Bntioala, he established factories. Da Gama’s successes were stained by re¬ 
volting crnelties uovor to be forgotten. Tor a gruesome detail of those bar¬ 
barous cruelties, see Hnuter’s History, Vol, I, pp. 109, 139, 140 and 141. Da 
Gama now (1503) returned to Lisbon. The Zamorin and the Arab merchants 
hnmed to avenge tho tortures and outrages inflicted by this Christian fanatic 
i’hey attacked the Cochin Raja, seized his capital, and demanded sur.' 
render of the Portuguese faotors left under his protection. The Cochin chief 
ravely held out until relieved by arrival of the next Portuguese fleet in Sep¬ 
tember, 1503. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 110. This fleet operated against 
In ha under Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin Francisco de Albuquer¬ 
que. In India, the two Albnquerques built a fort at Coohin, established a 
factory at Quilon, and severely punished tho Zamorin. Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon iu 1504, whilst his cousin was lost on his way home together with his 
squadron.’ See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. HI. 

Tho next expedition was sent in 1501 under Lopo Soaroz de Albergaria. ‘ Ho 
continued the policy of unsparing destruction against the ports in which 
Arab influence prevailed ; laid partof Calient in ruins, and burned Cranganor- 
Saarez broke the Arab supremacy on the Malabar coast. Iu 1505, King 
Emmanuel of Portugal sent Don Francisco da Almeida as the Portuguese 
Viceroy in India. His principal duty was to coersce tho Malabar sea-coast 
chiefs who might bo friendly to the Arab merchants, to strengthen tho Portu¬ 
guese factories on shore, and thirdly, to break the Moslem Naval supremacy, 
including the armed Arab merchantmen of Caliout and the regular Navy of 
tho Mameluke Saltan of Egypt, who menaced the existence of Portugal in tho 
Last. This was tho third and last act in the long conflict between Mediroval 
Christendom and Islam. In four years (1505-1509), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at tho MalaW .r .__ , 
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iTcfian coasts a Genera], named Amir Husain, with a fleet of 
tliir oen war-vessels, containing a naval force with armaments. 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat and Sultan Mahmud Balimani of the 
Dakhin also fitted out numerous ships from the ports of Deo, 
Surat, Kolah, Dabil and Jabul, in order to fight with the Portu¬ 


guese. First, the ships from Egypt arrived in the port of Deo, 
and uniting with tho ships of Gujral set out for Jabul, which was 
the rendezvous of tho Portuguese. And some ships of the Samri 
;.mI some ships of Goa and Dabil having also joined them, they 
kindled the fire of war; but suddenly, one warship full of the 
Portuguese quietly sailed up from the rear. The Portuguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted the sea into a zono of 
fire. Malik Ayuz, ruler of Deo, and Amir Husain wore obliged to 
light with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and the Musalmans drank the potion of 
martyrdom, whilst the Portuguese triumphantly steered back to 
their own ports. Inasmuch as at that period, Sultan Salim, 
Khaqan 1 of Rum (Turkey), defeated the Ghoriah Sultan 8 of 
DgyPh an d the empire of the latter came to an end, the Samri 
who was the promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portuguese 
acquired complete domination. In tho mouth of Ramzan, 915 
A.H., the Portuguese proceeded to Kalikot, set fire to the Cathe¬ 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the broom of plunder. Rut 
on the following day, the Malabarcse collecting together attacked 


imperishable glory. In 1509, Almeida, the eerier, defeated the combined 
Mos.ern fleets off Din, and slew 3,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
links upon Egypt gave the Mameluke Sultan, of Cairo, work nearer home, 
und disabled him from sending further expeditions to India. 

[The Turks wrested Egypt from tho Mameluke Snltnn in 1517]. 

Almeida’s victory over Moslems off I)iu on February 2nd, 1509, secured to 
Christendom the Naval supremacy in Asia, and turned the Indian Ocean for 
the next century into a Portuguese sea. ” See Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. 1, pp. 117-118. 

“ The fliufc five years of annual expeditions from 1500 to 1505 had given the 
Portuguese the upper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar coast, 
Th<> following four years under Almeida (1505-1509) loft them masters of the 
Jmbrm Ocean. The next six years (1509-1515) were under Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque to see thorn grow into a territorial power on the Indian continent.” 
See ibid., p. 119. 

1 In the printed Persian text, i^hankan is obviously a misprint or misread- 
ing for KM<tan % which is a title held by Sultans of 1'urkey. 

* J.e. t the Mamoluko Bulans of Egypt. 
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the Christians, killed five hundred leading Portuguese, and 
drowned many of them in the sea. Those who escaped the sword 
fied to the port of Kolam, 1 and intriguing with the Chief of that 
place, at a distance of half a farsakh from that town, erected a 
small fort, and ontronchod themselves there. And in tho RftlllQ 


year, they ^wrested tile fort of Groah from tlio possession of Ynsaf 
Adil ghah ; 8 but tho latter shortly after amicably got it back from 
their hands. But. after a short period, the Portuguese offering 
a large sum of money to tho ruler of that place re-acquired 
possession of it, and establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it further* And ’the Samri, from the 
humiliation and sorrow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.EL, and his brother succeeding him ceased hostility, and estab¬ 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gave the latter 
permission to erect a fort near the town of Kalikot, obtaining from 
them a stipulation to the effect that he would send yearly four 
ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portuguese kept their promise and word, but when 
the fort was completed, they prevented his trading in the afore¬ 
said articles, and commenced various raal prat ices and oppressions 
on the Musalmans. And similarly, the Jews who were at Ka- 
datklor, 4 being informed of the weakness of the Samri, trans¬ 
gressed the limits of propriety, and caused many Musalmans to 
drink the syrup of martyrdom. The Samri, repenting of his past 
policy, first proceeded to Kadatklor, and completely extinguished 


i Perhaps * Coalan.* 

8 Albuquerque (1509-1515) succeeded Almeida as the Portuguese Viceroy 
in India. 

S Ynsaf Adil Shall was king of Bijapur, which was one of the five Musnl- 
man States formed in Southern India out of the old Bahmani kingdom. 

The fort of Goa was seized by the Portuguese in 1510, 

“The pirate chief Timoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of 
Goa was dead (in reality absent) they should seize the placo. This they easily 
did in March, 1510. But the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amnrad II, whose romantio adventures had ended with, his carving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in southern India, hurried back to Goa, and drove ^ut 
the Portuguese in May. The king being again called awnv by disturbances in 
the Interior, the Portuguese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timoju in November, 1510. Its rightful sovereign, Yusuf Adil Shah the king 
of Bijapur, died in the following month (December J His sou was a minor.** 
See Hunter’s History, Yol. I, pp. 152-153. 

♦ That is, * Crangauor.’ (See map in Banter’s History, Yol, I, p. 96). i 
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fie Jews, so that no trace of them remained there. After this, 
with the support of all the Musalmans of Malabar, he advanced 
to Kallkot, besieged the fort of the Portuguese, and fighting 
, bravely defeated the latter, and stormed their fort. In conse¬ 
quence, the power and prestige of the Malabarese Musalmans 
grew, and without any pass from the Portuguese they despatched 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and ginger to 
the ports of Arabia. In the year 938 A.H., the Portuguese erect¬ 
ed a fort at Jaliat, which is six karoh from Kallkot; and the pas¬ 
sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rendered difficult. 
Similarly, the Christians 1 in those years, during the reign of 


Bttrhail Nizam Shah, erecting a fort at Raikundah close to the port 
of Jabul, settled down there. In the year 943 A.H., erecting a fort 
also at Kadatklor, the Christians acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultan Sulaiman, son of Sultan Salim of Turkey, 8 planned 


1 The word means both * a Christian/ as well ns a * fire-worahippor,* 

Tn tho latter sense, it would imply the * Parsees.’ 

2 In 1538, Solyman tho Magnificent, Emperor of Turkey, captured Aden 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 147). Constantinople, the capital of the old 
Eastern Homan Empire, is still known amongst Mnsnlmans in Indians ‘ Rfmi.' 

“ To the * martyr’s blood * of tho Portuguese, tho Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet. ,First the Arabs of the Indian ports supplied the fighters for the 
faith. Then the Mameluke Sulfan of Cairo sent armaments. Finally enter¬ 
ed on the scene the mighty powm of tho Turkish Empire, which deemed its 
subjugation of Egypt incomplete as long as the Portuguese threatened the Red 
Sea. The Arabs of the Indian ports quickly succumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. The Mameluke SuRnn of Egypt, hard-pushed by the Ottommas 
from Hie north, could make no headway against the Portuguese in the east. 
Rut the Turks or ‘ Ramis * turned back tho tide of Christian conquest in 
Asia. * The cry, the Rumis aro coming * which afflicted Albuquerque, for over 
n souuded in the ears of ids successors. When the Portuguese closed the 
.Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, tho Arab ships struck boldly across 
tho Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through tho Maidive 
Island • >r far out at sea. When the Portuguese secured the strong position of 
Diu at the north eutrance to Indian waters, the Turks constantly harassed 
that station and tried to outflank it by menacing the Portuguese factories 
westward on the Persian Gulf. When the Portuguese sought the enemy in 
tho Rod Sea, they v to often repulsed, and their momentary successes at 
Aden ended in hasting failure. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years’ arrangement with the Turks, offering in 1541 to supply pepper in 
exchange for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in return 
for free entrance to Ad»-n and the Arabian porta of tho Red Sea. The unholy 
project came to nought. Four years later, in 1545, the Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn out the Portuguese from the ports of India, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., he 
Sent his Yazir, Sulaiman Pa§ha, with a fleet of one hundred war¬ 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it first, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Sulaiman Pasha in that year wresting the port of 
Aden from Shaikh I)aud, and slaying the latter, sailed out for the 
port of Deo, and commenced warfare. Ho had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treasures ran short. Therefore, without 
accomplishing his mission, ho sailed back to Turkey. And in the 
year 96B A.H., tho Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmuz 1 and Muscat, over Sumatra, Malacca, 14 Milafor, Nak, 
Fatan, Nashkur, Ceylon, and over Bengal to tho confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at mauy places. But 
Sultan Ali Akhl stormed the fort of Sumatra; and the ruler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta¬ 
tion over his country. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
hard-pressed, sent envoys to All Adil Shah, and persuaded tho 
latter to fight with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H., the Samri besieged and 
stormed tho fort of Jaliat, whilst Nazim Shah and Adil Shall 
pushed on to Raikandah and Goah.- Tho Samri, by the prowess 
of his men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat, 
but Nazim Shah and Adil Shall, owing to the venality of their 
disloyal officers who suffered themselves to bo taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their objects. From that time forward, the Portuguese 


tho Portuguese Diu; in 1547, their janissaries appeared boforo Portuguese 
Malacca; in 1551, and again in lo81, their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat. 
My present object is merely to bring into .view tho straggle between Islam 
and Christendom for the Indian Ocean in the oeutury preceding tho appear* 
ance of the English on the scone. I dare not expand these preliminary 
chapters by the deeds of heroism and chivalrous devotion on both aides, 
See Dr. Hunter's History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 130-132. 

I I.e., Ormuz. 

Malacca was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque iu 1511. See 
l)t / Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

8 ‘ in the Portuguese* seizing Go& in 1510, the Portuguese nuval supremacy 
along the South-Western Indian coast was thoroughly established, and no 
Mu sal man ship could safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Christians. See Dr. Hunter's History of British India, Vol* l, p. 126. 
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ristians, adopting a settled policy 1 of molesting and oppress¬ 
ing the Musalmans, perpetrated much highhandedness. "Whilst 
some ships of Emperor Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar, which 
without a pass from the Portuguese had proceeded to Makkah, 
were returning from the port of Jiddah, they looted them, 
and inflicted various molestations and humiliations on the Musal¬ 
mans, and set fire to the ports' of Adilabad and Farabln which 
belonged to Adil Shah, and ravaged them completely. And com¬ 
ing under the guise of traders to the port of Dabil, the Portu¬ 
guese schemed by means of fraud and treachery to get hold of it 
also. But the Governor of that place, Khwajali Aliu-l-Mulk, a 
merchant of Shiraz, becoming apprised of their intention, killed one 
hundred and fifty principal Portuguese, and quenched the fire of 
their disturbance. 


SECTION II.—DESCRIPTIVE Off THE DOMINATION OP 
TIIE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OF BENGAL, AND THE DAKIITN, etc. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researohers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jaialii-d-dln Muhammad Akbar Pad¬ 
shah* were raptured at the hands of the Portuguese Christians, the 
sending of ships to the ports of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without such passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But tlio 
Emperor’s Urrava, like Nawab Abda-r-Rahim Khan Khan-i- 


i “ From the time of Albuquerque the inexorable issue between Catholicism 
and Ialan. in Asia stunds forth. Each side firmly behoved itself fight¬ 
ing the battleB of its God. ‘ I trust m the passion of Jesus Christ in 
1 place aii ioufideuoe,’ Albuquerque declared in 1507 before entering on hit; 
governorship, Ho break th spirit of the Moors (Musalmans ).'* * We dosha 
nought else but to be close to God 1 ran the Moslem summons in 1539. It 
denounced the aggressions * of the Obri&tmna of Portugal,* and warned an 
Indian prince that if he held back, his soul would descend into hell. * (Sntai - 
man Pasha to the ruler of Gauibsy, May 7th, Sto P unter’s History, 

VoL I, jpp~ 129*130. 

. 8 Akbftr tD< Great, Bn*peror of India, bom 1542, reigned 1556*!$05* and 
was the contemporary of Qneen Elizabeth. 
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^ anau 1 &c., taking passes from the Portuguese Christians, 
sent out ships to the ports. And for some time the state of 
flings continued in this wise. When Emperor Nuru-d-dln Mu. 
fcemmad Jahangir ascended the throne of Delili, he permitted the 
English Christians, who, in their articles of faith, totally differ 
from the Christian Portuguese and the Christian French, &c., and 
who thirst for the latter’s blood, and are in hostility with the 
latter, to settle down in the tract of Surat, 2 which pertained to the 
1 roviuce of Gujrat-. 2 This was the first place amongst the Indian 
sea ports, where the English Christians settled down. Before 
f-^3, the English Christians used to bring their trading ships to 

Abdur llahim, jChan-i- Kh anan. was a son of Bairam Kh an, and was 
born at Lahore, 964 A.H. In 984, ho was appointed to Gujrat. He conquered 
for Akbar Gujrat, and defeated Sulfcan Muzaffar, King of Gujrat, at the 
battle of Sarkij. His great deeds were the conquests of Gujrat and Siudb ? 
and the defeat of Suhah Kh un of Bijapur. (See Blochamann’s Translation 
of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 334). 

2 Iu 1607 Captain William Hawkins landed at Snrat with a letter from 
James I. to the Mughal Emperor (Emperor Jahangir reigned 1605-1627), and 
proceeded to the Court at Agra. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton landed at 
Swally. In 1G12 Captain Best routed the Portuguese squadron near Surat, 
aud obtained congratulations of the Mughal Governor, who allowed the 
English to settle at Surat in 1613. Downton’s sea fight in 1613 established 
English supremacy over the Portuguese. In 1615, Sir Thomas Roo was eeut 
by James I. to be ( ambassador to tho Great Mogul. * Surat was the chief 
stalling place for Mecca, and the Portuguese squadron lmd troubled tho ooenu 
path of pilgrimage. Tho Imperial Court, too happy that ono infidel fleet 
should destroy another, granted to Sir Thomas Boo an ‘order’ or trade. 
Roe obtained a ‘ permit ’ In 1616 for the English to reside at Surat and to 
travel freely into the interior, and also a similar ‘grant’ in 1618 from Prince 
igiurram (afterwards Emperor Shah Jahan) who was then Mugh d Viceroy 
of Gujrat. The English by their good conduct gradually acquired the posi 
tiouof a useful sea-police, and as patrol of the Moslem pilgrim-oec m-routo, 
and as a ‘ sore source of revenue,’ under the Great Mughal. Iu 1657 tho Eng- 
lish Company decided that there Bhould bo one ‘ presidency * iu India, tlmt 
being at Surat. See Kutfctor’a History of British India, Vol. 11, Chap. II. 

8 A1 *bar conquered and re-conquered Gujrat and the province on the shore 
o' the Gulf of Cambay between 1372-1502; and these were finally annexed 
to the Mughal Empire in 1593. Surat wa* the Capital of Gujrat and the 
_ iof Mughal port on the western coast for the embarkation of pilgrims > o 

GCca * ‘ Sura,; iB toe modern repreuonfeati- o of the ancient province of Barash- 
™ which included not only Gujrat bub part of Kathiwar. Sen Dr. 

ftu or « History, Vol. II, p. 47, and his reference to Cunniiigham’s Ancient 
WM& aphy of India . 
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e ports of India, and after sale of their cargoes used to sail hack 
to their own country. After they settled down at Surat, the 
trading factories of the English Christians, like those of the 
Christian Portuguese and the French, <fcc., gradually sprang up at 
different centres both in the Dakhin 1 and in Bengal, 2 and they paid 


A For the fii'3t English settlements on the Madras Coast (1611-1658), see Dr. 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. 111. Thoir first settlement 
under Captain Uippen on that coaBt was in 1611 at Masulipetnm, the chief 
sea-port of the Moslem Golconda Kingdom^ (founded in 1512 under Kutnb 
Shahi lino on the breaking-up of the Musalman Bahmani Dynasty, and not 
subdued by the Mughal Empire until 1687). In 1632, the English received 
the ‘ Golden Phermaund’ (farman) of the Golconda King for their settlement 
at Masnlipatain. In 1639, the English under Francis Day built a factory at 
Madras. In 1645, the Moslem King of Golconda confirmed the grant of 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1653, Madras was raised to an indepen¬ 
dent ‘ presidency/ and in 1658, the English Company declared all its settle¬ 
ments in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast subordinate to Fort St. George. 

2 For an account of the English settlements in Bengal (between 1633-1658), 
see Hunter’:-; History of ‘British India,’ Vol. II, Chap, IV, and Wilson’s 
* Early Annuls of the English in Bengal, * Vol. I. 

In 1632, by order of Emperor Shuh Julian, Qasim Khan destroyed the Por¬ 
tuguese settlement at Ilugli, and expelled the Portuguese who had been ill- 
treating the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at the Masulipatam fac¬ 
tory seized the occasion, and sent out in 1633, on a country boat, eight Eng¬ 
lishmen to try and open up trade with the fertile provinces at the mouth of 
the Ganges. These headed by Kalph Cartwright reached. JTarhhpur in Orissa i 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Malcandy, in Fort Barabati, in 
Cuttack, where resided a Mughal Depnty-Govoihior fbr Orissa, named Aglm 
Muha’. mud /uimtn, Ill is polite Persian-—Ibo Deputy-Governor of Orissa — 

41 ' i- °d i i, Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined his head to 

Mi\ Cartwright, then slipping off his sandal offered his foot to the English 
merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at Inst was fain to do it.* 
(Hunfcor’a History, Vol. II, p. 89). The I.‘ pu.y-Govcrnor on May 5th, 1633, 
sealed an order giving the English ample license to trade. (See text of order 
in Wilson’s Early Annals of Iho English ju Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 11-12). The 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to a far man 
granted to the English in 1634 by Emperor Rhdh Jahan, confining them to 
Ibppli not-> an old mouth of the Subavnnrukba river. On May 1th, 1633, the 
English built a house of business at Hariharpur, near Jagat-singpur iu the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the pros ant Lieutenant - 
Governorship of Bengal. In June, 1633 Cartwright founded a factory at 
biiinbOK. in 1650, the English founded a factory at Hugh. Gabriel Bough- 
ton, an English Surgeon, who was in .1650 Sturgeon to Rhilh Rhujtv (Mughal 
Vicejoy of Bengal who resided at Itujmah&J)* n. ed his inttnence in the Vice- 
ho at. m getting favour extended to the English, who rocoived in J.6H 
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like others. During tlie reign of Emperor Aurang- 
z eb Alamglr, the English rendered loyal services to the Emperor, 
&nd 'were, therefore, granted an Imperial Far man , T permitting them 
to erect trading factories iu the Imperial dominions generally, and 
in Bengal especially, and also remitting customs-duties on the 
ships of the English Company, in consideration of an annual 
payment by the latter of three thousand rupees, ns has already 
been mentioned in connection with the foundation of Calcutta. 
From that time, the English acquired much prestige in Bengal. 

In the year 1162 A.H., NawSb Muzaffar Jang, maternal grand¬ 
son of Nizamu-l-Mulk A§af Jail, at the instigation of Husain 
Dost alias Chand, who was one of the leading men of Avkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with the Christian French, and attacked 
Anwaru-d-din Khan Shah a mat Jang Gopamani, who was Nazim 
of Arkat from the time of Nawab Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah, in 
order to wrest the province of Avkat. A great battle was fought, 
and Nawab Shah am at Jang, ou the battle-field, displaying bravery 
and heroism, was killed. Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, second son 
of Nawab Asaf Jali, wlio, on the death of his father, had suc¬ 
ceeded to the masnad of the Viceroy alty of the Dakliin, on hear¬ 
ing of the hostility of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
out to chastise Muzaffar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bui chan 
(Pondiehery) on the 26th Rablu-l-uwal 1163 A.IL, Nm.mu-d- 
daulah fought a battle, i which ho triumphed, whilst Mugatlar 
Jang was captured. Nizamu-d-daulah spent the rainy season at 
Arkat, The Christians of Bulchari (Pondiehery) conspired with 
Hirnmat Khan and other Af gh an generals of Karnatik, who were 
servants of Nizamu-d-daulah, and deceiving them by holding out 
temptations of lands aud treasures, blinded their senso of obliga¬ 
ti ‘ lusban’ or ‘ permit’ from Shah ghuja to trr\;lo duty-free in Ben-hi <>u puy 
ment of Rh. 3,000. 

1 His Majesty Emperor Aumtigzeb on 27th February, 1GIK), granted a far* 
mm to the English. The farm an ..ota forth, that * all tho English havir ; r made 
a tmmfc humble, submissive petition that tho ill-crimes they lave clone may he 
pardoned,’ and promised to pay a fine of Rs. 150,000, to restore all plundered 
l^oodsj au( j themselves no more iu such a shameful manner the Em- 

peror accepts their submission ,md grants them a new lice so for trade, on 
condition that ’Mr. Chita, who did the disg '*>co t he turned nut aud tvipe'i* >1/ 
(>Sn^ HnuterV.t History, Voi. i 1, p, 306), Iu 1090, Olmrnoek returned from 
Madras, and for the third time anchored at Calcutta. 
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tions. Those traitors tied up the waist of mutiny and treachery, 
and conspiring with the Christians of Bulcliaii (Pondicliery)> 
. on the night of the sixteenth Muharram, 1174 A.H., delivered a 
night-attack, and killed Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah. After the fall 
of Nawab Niziimu-d-daulali, the Afghans and the Christians (the 
French) placed Nawab Muzaffar Jang on the masnaiL Muzaffar 
Jang proceeded to Bulcharl (Pondicbery) with a contingent of the 
Afghans, and taking a large number of Christian French in his 
service made them his confidants. In the same year, taking a 
large force consisting of A fgh ans and Christians, ho sot out for 
Haidarabad, and crossing the confines of Arkat came to the Af¬ 
ghan tract. From the vicissitude of fortune, hostility broko out 
between Muzaffar Jang and the Afghans, and it led to a fight. 
On the 17th Rabiu-l-awal of the aforesaid year, both sides ar¬ 


ranged them elves in battle-array. On one side were arrayed 
Muzaifar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Afghans. Himtnafc Khan and other Afghan Generals, meeting 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Muzaifar 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian French entered the 
service of Amuu-l-Mumalik Salabat Jang, third son of As " 
Jah, received as jogirs Sikakul and R. jbandari, &c., and acquired 
so muen influence, that their orders became current in the Dakilin 


No Musalmau ruler had before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though i om a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakhiu. It was Muzaffar Jang who taking tho Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
When tho Christian French acquired so much influence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the French, also 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir¬ 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
Surat into their own possession, and established fortified fac¬ 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nivwjjb Anwaru-d- 
din Khttu Gopamani, the Subahdar of Arkat, and nominally 
installing another person at its head', had become dominant in the 
Dakliin, Nav^ab Muhammad Alif Khan on of Nawab Anwaru-d-dln 
Khun, entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs The latter 
advancing to the assistance of Naw ab Muhammad All Klian spared 
no.measure to help him, and averted themselves strenuously to 
exterminate tho French, In 1374 A .EL the'English besieged 
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tort of Buloliarl (Pondicliery), and wresting it from the hands 
the French rased it, whilst Sikakul, Rajbandari, and other 
Jfigirs were unexpectedly abandoned by the French. Nawab 
Muhammad Ali Khan, with the support of the English, succeeded 
bis father on the throne of the Viceroyalty of Arkat (Arcot), 
under the surname of Walajah Amiru-l-Hind Muhammad Ali Kh an 
Mansur Jang, subordinated himself to the English Chiefs, and 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the province of Arkat 
(Arcot), like Bengal, is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, 
Nazira of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung the stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suffered of necessity the sting. And Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan, treating the English as his confidants and collea¬ 
gues in tho Nizaraat of Bengal, suffered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegration 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Subah the 
Provincial Governors acquiring authority grew into semi-inde¬ 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa have como into the possession 
and authority of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
tho Governor General, coming from England, resides in Cal¬ 
cutta, and selecting Deputies for the collection of the i avenue 


and for administration of civil and criminal justice, and for trad¬ 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the Kbali^ah Kao bin 1 (tho C onrf of Crown-lands) in Calcutta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf tho assessment of tho 
revenue of each Zila (District). And the Deputies and the 
Ziladars (District Officers) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 


In tho year 1178 A.H., when the English became victorious® over 
Nawab Vozini-l-Mulk Shnjau-d-daulaii. Nazim of tho Subah of 
Audh amUlahabad (Allahabad), a treaty was (Mitered into, and the 
English left to the Nawab Vazir his country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over that Subah also, and seizin'.:' the district 
Banaras have separated it from that Subah. And their soldiers 
quartering themselvofe in the dominions of the Nawab-Vazir, as tho 

1 That is, the Board of Hevenuo or the * Stidder Board .* 

^ For this victory and tho treaty that <-o note - a n*ul kvir-ui* 

Mutabftfiriti, 
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servants, exercise influence over all affairs. Heaven knows 
what would be the eventual upshot of this state of things. 

Similarly, in the Dakhin, the English have got in the fort of 
Madras an old factory and a large army. They have also ac¬ 
quired possession of the Province of Arkat. They hold, as jugirs 
under Nizam All Khan, the towns of Ganjam, Barampur, Iohapur> 
Sikakul, Ishaqpatan, the fort of Qasim kotah, Rajbandar, Ilor 
(Ellore), Machlibandar (Masullipatam), Bajwarah, and the fort of 
Kondbali, &c. ; and the Zamlndars of those places appearing before 
them pay in revenue. And whenever Nizam All Khan needs 
auxiliaries, they furnish him with sti’ong contingents, and out¬ 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Christians 1 are embellished with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of considerate¬ 
ness and courtesy. They are matchless in the firmness of their re¬ 
solutions, in the perfectness of their alertness, in the organisation 
of battles, and in the arrangement of feasts. They are also 
unrivalled in their laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of their subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adherence to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
their words r nor do they admit liars to their society. They are 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and honourable. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they read the book of crooked¬ 
ness. And notwithstanding their difference in creod, they do not 
interfere with the faith, laws, and religion of Musalmans. 

'411 wranglings between Christianity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the same place : 

The dream (of empire) is one and the same, only its interpreta¬ 
tions vary. 

1 The author of fcho Riyaz appears to be remarkably liberal and catholic 
in his vinws, as the concluding lines of hie History would indicate. Compare 
Ur . picture of the ‘new English rulers ’ with that iu the Scir-ul-Mutakbeyin . 
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Asaf Bian, 182,183, 208, 273 
Abdnl Aziz Qazi, 183 
Abdullah Khan, 183,185,191,195, 
196, 200, 274 

Ahmad Beg Khan, 190, 191, 192, 
193,194, 195 
A bid Klian Diwan, 192 
Alahyar Khan, 196, 324 
Ahmudn gar, 200 
Arab [last Qhaib, 203, 204 
Azam fCh;.n Nawab, 210, 211, 214 
Ali Yardi Khan, 218, 219, 221 
Ali Mardan Khtln. 237 
Atau-l-Iah Khan, 228, 310, 311, 
359 


Abdur Rahman Khalifa, of Spain, 
282 

Alamchand Diwan, 291, 292 
Azam Shah, 293 
Abdul Karim. Khan, 296, 297 
Aga Sadiq, Zamindar, 300, 301 
Azam Khan, 306 
Ali Quli Khan, 306 
Aurangabad, 312 
Alau-d-din Mahmud Khan, 520 
Abdul Aziz Mir, 328, 350 
Abid Khan, 328 
Ali Ykbar Mir, 328 
Asai Jah Nizam ul-Muik, 309, 330, 
411, 412 
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Arfiroruddin Khan, 331, 411, 412 
Azizullah Mir, 332 
Amanat Khan, 334 
Amin Khan Md., 336 
Ali Qarawal, surnamed Ali Bhai, 
338, 347, 348 
Abut Hasan Mir, 343 
Abdur Rasul Khan, 346, 350, 352 
Abdul Nabi Khan, 299. 316, 350 
Ahsan Quli Khan, 354 
Amena Begam, 356, 381, 382 
Amaniganj, 356 
Abdur Rashid Shaikh, 368 
Abu Turab Khan. 369 
Amir Beg, 370 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, 386 
Amytt, Mr., 388, 389 
Abdullah Mir, 388, 

Adams, Major, 390, 391 
Adhua ralla, 380, 390, 391, 395 
396, 

Abdullah Shaikh, 390 

Antony, 391 

Arab Ali Khan, 391 

Ali Ibrahim Khan, 391, 392, 393 

Alam Khan, 395 

Abul Feda. 400 

Alauddin Khilji, Emperor, 400, 

Albuquerque, 403 

Admiral Amir Husain, 403, 404 

Almeida, 403 

Ayaz Malik, 404 

Aden, 407 

Ali Adil Shall, 407, 408 
Adilabad, 408 

Agha Muhammad Zanmn, 410 
Amiru-l-Mulk Salabafc Jang 411 
412 

Aj’kat (Arcot), 413, 414 
A ^ ar tol a , 301 

B 

Bengal, 3, 4, 5 , 6 7, 8, 9,10, 11, 12, 
U 14 15, 17,19 o 0> 23 , 24. 25, 20 , 


28, 30, 32, 34, 40, 47, 49, 51, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 68, 69, 70, 71, 82, 87, 88, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 104, 107, 108, 111, 
113, 116,120,121, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135,136, 137,138, 140,141,151, 
162, 195 202 

Behar. 8, 59, 60, 10, 23, 25, 34, 50, 
58, 61, 62, 63, 64,72, 89, 114, 132, 
134, 138, 139, 140,141, 152, 155, 
162,197 
Builaloes, 14 
Bhitarband, 10 
Baghdad, 10, 400, 279 
Basorah, 10 
Bhutan, 9, 11, 224, 225 
Bhutias, 12 

Brahmaputra, 9, 11, 12, 13, 24, 47, 
129 

Burmah, 15 

Babar, Emperor, 133, 134, 135 

Beauleah, 23 

Bajhaura ] 6 

Balasore, 16 

Bengalis, 33, 35, 127 

Barahbati Fort, 16, 17 

Bhagirati, 23, 27, 35, 49, 136 

Barbar 19, 25 

Babruj, 19 

Bang, 19, 20 25, 40 t 47 
Bangalali, 20 
Barbakabad. 23, 43, 48 
Bazuha. 24 43, 44. 48, 

Barraekpur or Chanak, 36 
Birnagar 36, 37 
Board of Revenue. 34 
Bir Shah, 37 
Bir Singh, 37 
Baba. Mankli. 42 
Bhusna, 42, 251, 265, 266 
Banraj. 44 
Bagdh 47 
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68 , 69, 70,161 
Bahauddin Zakariah, 45 
Bombay, 34 
Bagerhat, 48 
Birbhum, 9, 24, 49, 251 
Bhati, 8, 166 
Bogla or Bakla, 41, 49 
Baqerganj, 15, 48, 49 
Bural, 23 

Bardwan* 9, 49,158,169, 171, 188, 
195, 245 
Bhatiab, 26 
Bhagirat Rajah, 50 
Bhupal Kyesth, 51 
Ballal Sen, 51 
Brahmans, 63, 150 
Bikrampur, 51, 63 
Bahdaj, 52 
BahramgOr, 56 
Bhagwat, 60, 61 
Bahlol Lodi, 59, 134 
Betali, 60 
Bahadur Khan 59, 

Badaon or Burdawon, 60, 16, 248 
Beuares, 24, 31, 59, 60, 99, 161, 
191, 413 

Brahman gadi, 65 
Bhoeli, 61 
Bardhan Kote, 65 
Bagmati, 65 
Bogra. 65, 113 

Blochmanu, Professor, 47, 48, 50, 
58, 60, 65, 68, 85, 91, 100, 103 
120, 124, 131, 139 
Baskos or Basankofc, 71 
Badarni, 16,18, 64, 68, 86, 90, 96, 
114,130,133,134, 135, 136, 138, 
140 

Baba Kotwal Ispahani, 69 
Bugbra Khan, surra ^med Sultan 


Nasiruddin, 79, 80, 84, 
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89 

Bhuj Eai, 81 
Barbak Baras, 81, 82, 83 
Balkan. Ghiasuddin, Emperor, 78 
79, 80, 82, 88, 89 

Bahadur. Shah, 40, 84, 85 90, 91, 
92,147, 148, 268 
Bahrain Khan, 85, 93, 94, 96 
Balbani Kings of Bengal, 40, 90 
Bathuriah, 112,113 
Bonaresi, 105 
Badrul Islam Shaikh, 113 
Barbak Shah, 43, 120, 124, 126 
Bhawal, 100 
Barbag, 121, 126 
Beveridge, Mr., 100 
Bhairab, 128,131 
Baba Salih, 121 
Bahadur Gujrati Sultan, 136 


Bandar, 121 

Bayley, Edward Clive, Sir, 140 
tJ&mgali Paiks, 125 
J?al Gosain, 152 
Bhata, 133,140 
Bayazid Khan, 153,154, 159 
Bairam K^nn, 184 
Bakhtiarpnr, 166, 175, 176 
Bahrain So .qa, 169 . 
Bikramajit Rajah, 185 
Bairam Beg, 186,187 
Burbanpur 180, 186, 216 
Bhojpur, 191, 296 
Bhim Rajah, 195 
Bahadurpur, 215, 217 
Babroz Rajah, 216 
Bar khurdar, 204 
Bijapur, 221 
Bhimnarain, 222 
Bhaluah, 222 
Bhagoti Das, 224 
Baretola 224 
Beninarain, 224 
Bholanatb, 224 
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Phnkan, 225 

lr 8 Uraed Khan, 227, 
231 

-Bardah. 231 
Bhagwangolah, 236 
Bandasil, 244 
Bishanpur, 251 
Bitakchi, 254 
Baikant, 255 
Bangibazap, 276, 277 
Bindraban, 283 
Baqir Khan, 284 
Baqirkhani bread, 284 
Badakhshan, 238, 287 
Bandi Mirza, 291 
Bahadur Shah, Emperor, 294 
Birbhum, 24 


230, 


Budge-Budge or Bajbajia, 360 

Birnagar, 367 

Babniah, 376 

Babial, 376 

Barh, 380 

Baqir Khan, 284, 381, 382 
Baksar, 387, 392, 393 
Batfceson Mr., 387 
Bazuha, 24 

Buniad Singh Rajah, 390 
Beni Bahadur Rajah, 393, 394 
Bahmani dynasty, 400 
Boughton Gabriel, Surgeon. 410 
Bulohari or Pondicherry, 411 
Barampur, 414 
Bajwarah, 414 
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Banjarah tribe, 296 
Bitiah, 296 
Bhawarab, 296 
Bassein, 15 

Badiuzzarnan, 306, .307 
Basant Khwajah, 306 
Bakhtwar Singh, 311 
Baqir Khan Mirza. 311, 317, 326 
Baji Singh, 311, 319 
Bahmaniah, 312 
Baba Kuchak Aga, 322 
Balasore, 16, 326, 333, 410 
Bakrabad, 326 
Baland Khan, 334 
Baliaar jEthan. 334 
Bahadur Ali Khan. 334 
Bhoslah Raghoji, 338, 349 
Berar, 338 

Bajutrah Sair duties-, 342 
Bhaskar Pandit, 343, 847 , 343 
Ba lu char, 347 
Balaji Rao, 351 . 
y Ji Uao Pandit, 351 
Mulk, 351 

^liagalpn,-, 48, 162, 351 
Paikantpur, 25 f; 
ftairam Kluui Nawab, 362 


C 

Qhagtai or Mughal. 5 
Chagtai Khan, 6 
Changiz Khan, 6, 76 
Chittagong, 10, 41, 227' 

Clive, 27, 369, 370 
China, 30 

Calcutta, 30, 247, 865, 836, 369 
370 

Obarnock, 31, 32, 411 
Chandanugore, 35 
Christian French, 35, 411 
Chiusurah, 35 
Chakwar tribe, 36, 296. 327 
Chaklas, 50, 255 
Chandpur, 128 
Colgong or Kahalgnon, 129 
Chunar, 140,147 
Chuta Nagpur. 142 
Ch#usa< 143 
Chaparghatta, 14? 

Cuttack or Katak, 158. 161 
Chalmab Bog, surnamed Khan 
Abin, 15 7 
Chi tor. 203 

Christian Portuguese, 209, 210. 
400. 401 




Captain Moore, 230 
Cliristian Dutch, 232 
Gmaukidars, 256 
Crown-lands or Khalsah, 258 
Christian Danes, 276 
. Christian English, 276, 408, 410 


Cotton-fabrics, 289 
Chehelsatun, 290 
Chandigadah, 301 
Chilka lake, 303 
Chidan Hazari, 311 
Chaprah or Jobraghat, 334 


Ohauth, 347, 361 
Chnnakhali, 366, 874 
Chakai, 381 

Champanagar nalla, 390 
Colonel Goddard, 391 
Garnac, Major, 392 
Captain Nan, 394 
Caliphs of Baghdad, 400 
Covilham, 401 
Calicut, 401 
Ceylon, 407 

Captain William Hawkins, 409 


Captain Best, 409 
GVptain Hippen, 410 


Child Mr., 411 
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Durjan Singh, 37 
Dacca, 39, 49, 100, 103, 119, 121, 
129,174,194, 210, 212, 214, 224, 
225, 232, 381 
Dadha, 47 

Deocote, 47, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71 
Damdamah, 47 
' Dinajpur, 47,100, 306 
Dakhinshahbazpur, 49 
Damudar, 49 
Durjadhab, 50 
Darius Hystaspes, 54 
Dahlu, 56 
Dara or Darius 56 
Dravidians, 57 
Daria Kb,an, 59, 181, 191, 196 
Doab, 60 
Ditvan-i-Arz , 60 
Darjeeling, 65 
Debalpur, 86, 216 
Dadbeff or Chief Justice, 87 
Deo Mahal or Maidive, 97 
Danyal Prince or Dullal Ghazi, 
182 

Daud Kh an, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159,161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
220 , 



D 

Dinar, 3 

Delhi, 5, 8, 27, 34, 40, 51, 56, 60, 
64, 69, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
95,101, 119, 136, 137, 142 
Dakhin, 6,19, 32, 53,132,197,412, 
414 


Dariapur, 158 
Dholpur, 181 

Davab Khan, 184, 186, 187, 195 
Dara ghekoh Prince, 200, 216, 
217, 219, 227 
Daulatabad, 200 
Dharmatpur, 216 
Diler Kh an, 217, 220, 221 


Diwan, 6, 27, 248 
Dasturs, 7 

Diy a r-i -Lakh n auti, 9 
D gharia-, 28 
Dam, 30 
Dutch, 35, 295 
Dupleix, 35 
Danes, 36 
Dhannpur, 37 


Diwalgaon, 225 
Duidan namjal, 228 
Dilawar Zamindar, 229, 230 
Daud Khan Quraisbi, 242 
Diii'an-i-jagir, 249 
Darab Narairi Qanungo, 252, 262 
Dman-i-Kul, 254 
Diwcin-Kh r 'iioJi , 258. 290 
Diwan Mobanlal, 261 
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'iwan Bhupat Bai, 262 
I>ebi Das, 263 
^alip Singh, 264 
Darbhanga, 296, 365, 359 
Hurdanah Begam, 302, 307, 325, 
327,331 

Divvan Alamchand, 312, 323 

Daur Qtdi gjjan, 319 

Diwan Chin Bai, 323 

Darvesh Khan, 332 

Enlab Bam, Bajah, 341, 342, 350 

Hunahpur, 366 

Host Muhammad Khan. 368, 369 

Daudpur, 374 

Han Shah Pirzadah, 376 

Hr. Fullerton, 389, 390, 391, 392, 

393 

Dhiraj Narain, 393 
Hulal Bai, 395 
Habil, 399, 403 
Deo, 403 
Hownton, 409 
Darham, 305 

E 

English, 6,30, 35,295,369,375,387, 
397, 398, 399, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414 

English Governor-General, 413 
English East India Company, 
30, 31, 32, 40, 45, 46 
English Chiefs, 31, 33, 34, 371, 

^ 375, 376, 385, 413 
English Silk Factory, 45, 46 
England, 33, 369 
Eminuddaulah Asai Khan, 36 
Emperor Muhammad Shall 
j, "Enghlak, 40, 84, 96 

Akbar > 41 > 148 > 1S0 > 408 
Enm. Ui Mofif I ae > 45 

- r ov Jahangir, 50,168, 172 
Altai, 59. n 
‘ pei ' 0r Qutbuddin, 61. 63,-64 
niperor fJJjahabuddm Gbori, 60 


Emperor Muizuddin, 00 
Emperor Aram Shah, 71 
Empress Kaziah, 75 
Emneror Tughlak Shah, 84, 92, 
9 V 

Exodu.. Delhi population to 
Bengal, oa 
Ekdalah, 132 
Emperor Babar, 134, 135 
Emperor Humayun, 136, 139, 141 
Emperor Aurangzeb, 283, 284 
Empress Nor Jahan, 169, 172, 
181, 194, 208, 209 
Emperor Shah Jahan, 205, 210 
Empress Mumtaz Mahal alias 
Arjumand Banu Begam, 208 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, 287, 
322, 351 

Emperor Shah Alain, 388, 392 
Emmanuel, 402 
Egypt, 403, 404 

F 

^aujdar, 6, 30 

Frontiers of Moslem Bengal, 9 
Firuzabad or Panduah, 28, 97, 100 
Fatheabad or Faridpur, 28, 42, 49, 
129, 155 
Firuz Bai, 24 
Fort William, 30, 31 
Famine, 32, 92 
French Settlement, 35 
French, 35, 263, 277, 399, 409, 412 
Fransdanga or Chandanagore. 35 
Frajchruddin Sultan, 40. 85, 92, 
95, 96 

Fateh Shah, 40, 121,123,124 

Eenghta, 52 

Firdausi, 56 

Fur or Perns, 56 

Fariduns, 56 

Firuz Koii, 60 

Firnz, Shah, 95, 99, 100.101.103 
105, 124. 125. 137 
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Firuz Rajab Malik, 96, 9/ 
Fakhruddin, Mubarik Shah Sul¬ 
tan, 104 

Fateh Khan, 157 
Firuz Khan, 204 
Fasih Kh an, 204 
Fatehpur Sikri, 206 
Fedai Khan, 203 
Fatih Jang Khan, 220 
Farhad Khan, 230, 231 
Firuz Kh an Syed, 231 
Farukhsir, 246, 255, 287 
Forcible conversion of Hindus in 
Bengal, 258 
Farmanbari, 290 
Fakhrulla Beg, 330 
Farrukhahad, 360 
Fatuha, 380 
Feringts, 402 

G 

Ghulam Husain Salim, author of 
the ll iyazu-8-8ala tin . 2, 5 
George. Udney, 2, 4G 
Gajpati, 16,177 
Ghiasuddin Tughlak, 16, 59 
Gandak, 24, 133, 157 
Gondwarah, 24, 37 
Gaur, 25, 51, 54, 62, 117,125, 129, 
131, 132,136,140,141, 142, 145 
151, 155, 158, 161 
Govindpur, 30 

Gandahgolah or Caragola, 38, 382 
Cange,-, 39, 53, 344 
Shah, 40 

Gh iasuddin Sultan, 40, 47, 10/, 
108, 110, 111, 132 

Ghoraghat, 41, 55, 65, 224, 251, 
305 

Grngarampur, 41. 47 
(•dngajal cloth manufacture, 43, 
260 

Goamalfci factory, 46 

Grant of JDiwani of Bengal to the 


English by Emperor Shah 
Alam, 50 
Gashtasp, 54 
Greeks, 53, 54 
Gangdozli, 55 
Ghazni, 59, 60, 61 
, Garmsir, 59, 60 
Ghalzis or Ghiljis, 59 
Ghor, 60 
Garshasp, 65, 66 

Gh iasuddin Khilji, Sultan, 70, 71, 
72 

Ghagar 89,134 
Ghorians, 90 
Gumti. 105 
Gul, 109 

Ghiasuddin .Muhammad Shah, 
129 

Golden Mosque, 130 
Giijrat, 132,136, 182, 400 
Gasa Lakhan, 132 
Ghiasuddin Abul Muzzafar Mah¬ 
mud Shah, lo8 
Ghazi Khan, Sur, 139 
Gwalior, 151 
Gujra Khan, 158 
Gauhati, 211, 224, 225 ; 231 
Golkondah, 252 
Gulab Rai, 262 

General Abdul Karim Kh an, 295 
Ghalib Ali Khan, 303, 304 
Ghana Khan, 315, S18, 320 
Ghazanfar Husain, 320 
Ghc riah, 321 

Ghasifci Khanam, 323, 863, 381 
GhiisaWtana , 204 
Gujar Khan, 332 
Godagari, 344 

General Abdur Rasul Khan, 346 
Ghana Khan Muhammad, 351 
Ghulam Shah, 378 
Gya-Manpur, 334 
GurganKban, Armenian, 388,390, 
391, 396 


Hulam Husain Khan Nawab 
author of tho Seir-id-MutaJch 


in, 388, 390, 392, 393 
fihulatn Qadir Shaikh, 394 
Sialib Ali Khan, 394 


Goa, 399, 404, 405 


Ghoriah or Mameluke Sultans 
t of -Egypt, 404 
Gan jam, 414 
Goalpara, 107 


H 

Hatim, 2 

Hindustan, 5, 19, 25, 44 , 52, 53 , 
54* 55, 56, 60, 61, 65, 99 
Hussivmuridin Twaz, st yled Sultan 
Ghiasuddin Khilji. 16, 60, 69. 
72, 73 

Husain Shah, 16. 60, 129 
Hasan Khan Khazanchi, 17 
Ham, 19, 53 
Hind, 19, 20 , 53 
Habash, 19 
Hard war, 24 

1 tuminmi Kmpcror 25, 114, 136 
Hi raj hi], 29 

Hngli 29, 31. 35, 36. 49 .; 10 

262, 342, 410 
Hamida Banu Begam, So 
Hafiz, the immortal Persian poet, 
40 

Hama war an. 55 
Hormuz, 56 

Hassjunmldin Ughal Bog, 61, 80 
Hajj Ilyns. styled Sultan Shams- 
uddin Bliangarah, 97 , 9 b, 100 , 
101 , 102 , 134 

Hazrat Shah Jallaluddin, 97 
■Hazrat Jalla! Siuiargaon, 103 
'^dmidin Kunjbashin Shaikh. 

Hindus * 

Hinduism, j 
Hab;, Sh Khan, 126 
54 


Hajipur, 138, 154, 355, 392 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, 126, 
128 

Herau, 147, 151 

Hazrat Ala, 153 

Han so, 153, 158 

Husain Qnli Khan, 161 

Hor hang Khan, 179 

Hajo, 223 

Hi mat Singh, 233 

Hamid Khan Quraislii, 214 

Haji Abdullah Khorasani* 255 

Haidftrabad, 255. 293, 412 

Husain pur, 282 

Hah " 1 Ahmad, 292 293, 294, 297, 
311 

Hasbirn Ali Khan. 294 
Hassan Muhammad. 320 
Hafizullah Khan. 320 
Hasbirn Ali Khan, styled Zainu- 
ddin Ahmad Khan Haibatjanr. 
324 

Haji Mqhsin, 330 
Hijli, 333 

Hafiz Qadir, 331, 336 
Haji Muhammad Amin, 336 
Haiat Khan, 355 
Haiatpur-golah, 368 
Habib Beg, 369 
Rilsa, 383 
Harmuz, 407 
Haribarpnr, 410 
Him mat JChati, 411 

I 

Islamabad or Cliittagong, 7 
Iqlitn, 7 

Ibn-i-Batntab, 7 
inn Khan Afghan, 8 , 175 
Ibrahim Zavdiusht, 53 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispihan, 70 
Izzul mu Ik, 73 

lzzuddia Tughan 7 4, 76 
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Islam Khan, 146 
Islam Shah, 147 
Ibrahim Khan, 150 
Ibrahim Khan Sur, 151 
Islam Khan, 172, 174, 179, 193, 
213, 214 

Iqbalnamah-i-J'ahangiri, 172, 193 
Iftikhar Khan, 17 S 176, 194 
Ibrahim KhanFatehjang, 180,188, 
189,190, 191, 192,193,194, 195 
Islam Kh an Mushadi alias Mir 
Abdns Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Chishti Faruqi, alias 
Shaikh Alanddin, 212 
Izad Singh, 217 
Ihtisham Khan, 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyar Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Nawab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Husain, 229, 230 
Iqtc | 244 
Irani , 291 
Inebapnr, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ighaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102,104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore, 16, 154,158. 
Jagannath, 16, 18, 63, 153, 302, 
331, 336 

Jaunpur, 17, 104, 114, 132, 135 
Jafar Khan, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 42, 50, 266, 267 
Jahangirnagar, or Dacca, 28, 174, 
193, 214, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 251, 292, 302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 2-4 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24,142 
Jalklgadha fort. 36, 37 
Jahangir, 42, 45, 50, 168, 202 
Jaiojband, 56 


Jamsheds, 56, 59 
Jallaluddiu Khilji, 90 
Jallaluddin, son of Rajah Kans, 
98,117, 118 
Jallal Khan, 140, 141 
Jahangir Beg, 141 
Jinnatahad, or Gaur,142 
Jahangir Quli Beg, 143 
Jhosi, 147 
Jamalpur, 148, 213 
Jallaluddin, Md. Akbar Padshan 
149,153,157 
Junid Khan, 158,164 
Jahangir Quli Khan, 197 
Jasar or Jessore, or Rasulpur, 
48, 49, 197, 232, 235, 243, 251, 
265,266 
Jai Singh, 217 
Jaswant Singh, 218 
Jamal Khan, 230 
Jagat Rai, 232, 243 
Jagir, 143, 244, 

Jaziah, 249 
Jihat taxes, 249 
Jinarain Qanungo, 253 
Jagatset Fatehchand Saliu, 274, 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidah, 279, 408 
Jains Khana, 290 
Jasunat Rai, 303, 310 
Jagat Isar, 337 
Jagdishpur, 352, 387 
Janoji, 354 

Jasarat Khan, 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Mali tab Rai, 395 
Jabul, 399, 404 
Jew.s, 400, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpur, 410 
Jnfarganj. 107 
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K 


Rot wed, 6 
Kroh or Kos , 7 
Khattah, 7 

King Fakhruddin, 7 
Kalapahar, 8,16,17, 18, 42, 150, 
103, 165 

Kueli Beliar, 10, 11, 38, 49, 54, 
211, 212, 224, 257, 306 
Khotaghat, 10 

Kamrup or Kamra or Kamtah, 
11, 63, 132, 226 
Koch tribe, 11, 25, 55 
Khasia 12 
Kachar, 12 
Ehata, 14, 55 
Khan Baligh, 14, 55 
Khan Zaman, 17 
Kotsama fort, 17 
Keonjhur, 18 
Kabir Shaikh, 18 
Kartalab Khan. 28 
Kanuj, 19, 56 

Kali, 30 

Kalikata or Calcutta, 31 
Kosi, 37 

Katrasundar, 40 
Khan-Khananpur, 42 
Khanjahan, 45 
Khwajah Qufcbuddin, 45 
Kliaiifatabad, or Bagerhat 48, 129 
Khalifa Khan Jahan, 48 
Koch Hajo, 49, 175 
Kaviil Jcma Tumari or Perfect 
Revenue-Roll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
^ °dar 154 

56 

Kaim Ul ,, s m 

Kaiqubad, 56, 00 
KKusrau, 56 
Kai Khu.srau, 56 


Khiljis, 58 
Kalinjar, 64, 146 
Kalpi, 64, 147 
Kangtosi, 69 
Khwajah Task, 76 
Khalifa of Egypt, 92 
Khutba , 116 
Khan Jahan Yazir, 123 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129, 141 
Khawas Khan, 139, 1.40, 141 
Khizr Khan, 145, 147, 148 
Kh waspur Tandah, 150,151, 161 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158,161, 2S6, 336 
Khan-i-Khanan. Mnnim Khan 
158, 160, 161 
Khan Alim, 158 

Khan Jahan Nawab, 161, 163, 166 
Khwajah Muzaffar Ali Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Mirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

Khizrpur, 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar Khan, 174, 176, 194 
Kh urra-m Prince, 181 
Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur 
Rahim, 187 

Khwajah Osman Lolxani, 194 
Khedmat Parasfc Khan, 200, 204 
Khanazad Khan, 202, 203, 205, 
206 

Ehurdah, 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kashmir, 214 
Kharakpur, 216 
Khwajah Kamaluddiu, 216 
Kachwah, 219 
Kadi Bari, 223 

Khan-i-Khanan Mnazzam Khan, 
Mir Jumlu, 224, 225, 22b 
Kargaon or Gargaon, 225 
Karan Kijaji, 280 
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Kisham am Zamindar of Bardwan, 
231> 233,243 
Karanphuli river, 231 
Karkuns, 238, 263 
Khwajah Anwar:, 240 
Khwajah Asam, 2-10 
Khan Dauran, 240 
Khalsah Mahal, or Crown-tods, 
243 

Ki-r Talab Khan, 247, 2-18, 252, 
254 

Kali Kunwar, 2 : ‘9 
Kankar Sen, 203, 264 
Kariinabad, 271 

Kh anjahftn Bahadur Kokaltash 

Khan, 272 

Khwajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Katwah, 279, 340, 342, o90 
Khorasan, 279 
gh izr Khan, 281, 

Khalwat JOicinah, 290 
Khalisah Kachery, 390^ 

' Khwajah Mutassim, 295 
ghwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Chand 307 
Karam Khan, 3X1 
Khamrah, 819 

Khandar,j329 
Kaijuri, 334 
Kamharin, 334 
Karguzar Khan, 368, 369 
Khiutim Husain, Khan, 378, 382 
Kamgar Khan, 380, 381, 384 
Khftnti, 381 
Kali Parshad 394 
Kalikofc (Calicut), 401 
Kocbin, 401 
Kanor, 402 
Kolah, 9 j3 
Kohnu, 405 
Kadafc klor, 405 
Khwajah Ali-ul-Mulk. 408 
Khand-Khanan, Ahdur Kahira, 
408 


Karnatik, 411 
Kandbali fort, 414 

L 

Lakhugirah, 13 
Landahdalul, 15 

Lakhnauti or Gaur or Jinnatabad, 
24, 25, 48, 55, 62, 66, 70, 71, 83, 
87, 97 

Lakhoghafc, 31 
Lai Bagh, 38, 39, 335 
Lakhman Sen, 51 
Lakhmania, 51, 52, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Laknor, 64 
Lai ah, 109 

Lodi Khan, surnamed Khanjahan, 
153, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 170 
Lashkui Khan, 178 
Lachmani Narain, 223 
Lwndah , 339 
Lol) a Sing, SG9 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Loureneo Alincida, 403 
Land- routes to KUch Boliar, 224 

M. 

Mufti, 5 
Mir Adil, 5 

Mur an g, 10, 37, 38, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Mech tribe, 11 
Mari tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12,13 
Mishmi tribe, 12 
Mabanadi 16,160 
Mu sal man Emperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
Muntakhah-u Z- Taviirikh, 18 
Murshidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Uurshid Quli, Kh?n. 27, 28, 2*>2 
Makfasasabad, or MurR&idabad,27 
, 28 
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iSua Khan, 28 
Mahals, 28 [Moslem Rule, 28 
^ hit-towns in Bengal, under 
Malraj, 19 
Muharir, 21 

Ata muahdars corrupted into 
Mozoomdars, 21 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of Tuba- 
‘Ictii-Nasiri, 25,47, 52 
Mughals, 25, 26, 32, 60, 86, 132, 
h35, 141, 144, 145, 152, 160, 161, 
162 

Munaim Khan. Khan-i-Khan&n 
25, 42, 152, 155, 158, 159,160 
Matijhil, 29 
Mughal merchants, 30 
Mughalpurah, 31 
Mir Nasir, 31 
Makhwa fort, 32 
Magh, 32, 39 
Mahrattas, 32 
Madras, 34 

Maosi-ru,-!- Umar ah, 36 
Megna 39, 49 

«al to an feudal Barons, 39 
Mir Jumla, 39, 175 

Mahmudabad, 42, 48, 278, 

Majmm Khan. 42 
Mahmud Shah, 42, 45, 119, 12G, 
129, 131,138,139,140, 141, 145’ 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mukund Rajah. 42 
Mukund-qhor, 42 
Mahraudpur, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49,158 
Man Sing, 44, 162, 108, 169 
Mai dab, 45 
Mahananda, 45 
| a lshdum Shah Jalrs I. 45 
//^hpnr, 49, 155, 158 
so 

" r?Jl ' d Qitli Kean’s Kamil Jama 
I nmari ov Uevenuc- 

Roll. 50 


Moslem Kingdom of Bnngalah 
or Bengal, its territorial and 
financial strength, 50 
Mungir or Monghyr 50, 52, 138, 
142, 148 

Mntamad Ehnn, author of Iqbal ~ 
namali-i-Jahangi ri, 50 
Madhu Sen, 51 
Manuchehar, 53 
Mongols, 55, 66 

Muizuddin Md. Sam, Sultan, 59 r 
60, 69 

Muhammad Bakl^tiar Kh.il ji 59, 
60, 61. 62, 63, 65, 66 
Major Raverty, 60 
Mahubah, 64 

Muhammad Shiran, 64, 69, 70 
Mardhan Ivote, 65 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azuddin Khilji. 69, 70 
Makidar, 70 
Masida, 70 
Man tosh. 70 

Malik Jululuddin, Klpm, 77 
Muhammad Tatar fthatn 78 
Mulik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajuddin, 80 
Malik Tannini, 80 
Malik Sunaj, 80 

Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, 82, 82 
Malik Muqqad-.ir, 81. 82, S3 
Muhammad Shah Kmperor, 84, 
85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir Asudullnh. .urmncd Sariaraz 
Khan, 274 

Mirza Lutfnllah surnamed Mur- 
Bhid Quli Khan II, 274, 292,298 
304, 307 
Mir Jumiu. 274 
Mir Jafar, 278 
Maldah, 45, 46, 282 
Mubar i ku-d *Dau lab, 282 
Mir Md.Fazii, snrnanmd Qa mvml* 
din Husain K han. 286 
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Md. Taqi Shan, 236, 292, 297, 298, 
302 

Md. Muazzam, surnamed Bahadur 
Shah, 287 

Musalman population in Bengal, 
4, 39, 40, 64, 65, 71,90, 92. 108, 
132, 133,135, 113, 155,166, 244, 
249, 260, 261, 276, 288, 289, 32 i, 
343, 344, 356 
Murad Fa-ra sh, 291 
Mirza Bandi, 291 
Md. Ishaq Khan, 297 
Mir Habib, surnamed Habibullah 
Khan, 299, 300,301 302, 303, 304 
Murad. Ali Khan, 304, 305 
Munshi Jasunant Rai, 304 
Mirza Md. Said, 306 
Mir Sharfuddin, 307, 310 
Md. Khan Bangash 308 
Md. Zulfuqar Khan, 311 
Mustafa Kh an, 311, 328 
Mirza Amani, 311 
Md. Baqir Khan, 311 
Mirza Md. Iraj Khan, 311 
Mir Kamil, 311 
Mir Gadai, 311 
Mir Haidar Sh ah, 311 
Mir Diler Shah, 311 
Mardan Ali Khan, 311 
Mahabat J.tng, 312 
Mukhalis Aii Khan 325 
Masulipau-m, 320, 410 
Mir Aziznllah, 332 
Morbhunj Raja. 338 
Mu-sahib Khan, 339 
Masnrii Kabuli, 166 
Malafir, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 409 
Madras, 41J, 414 
Mah ratta>; 340, 355 
Mir Shizjauddin, 341 
Murad Ali Khan, 341 
Mil Sh arif, 341 


Mir Abul Hasan, 343 

Mirza Piran, 343 

Mir Mehdi, 343 

Mankant, 345 

Mankarah, 348 

Md. Ghaus Khan, 351 

Mohan Singh, 353 

Murad Sher Khan, 355 

Mir Nazar Ali, 363 

Mansurganj, 363 

Mohanlal Kyosth, 364 

Mauik Chand, 366 

Mir Muhammad, 368 

Mir Murad Ali, 368 

Manihari, 368 

Murad Ali, 369 

Mir Madan, 374 

Mir Md. Qasim, 375 

Mirza Mehdi Ali Kh an. 376 

Mir Turab Ali Khan, 385 

Miran alias Sadiq Ali Khan, 38>v 

Major Carnac, 386 

Mr. Henry Vansittart, 387 

Mr. Ellison, 387 

Mr. Betteson, 387 

Md. Taqi, Khan. 388 

Major Adams, 390 

Malkar, 391 

Major Munro, 393 

Mir Md. Kazem Khan, 393 

Madak, 393 

Md. Masum, 393 

Malacca, 400 

Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khiiji, 85, 93 
Multan, 86 

Muizuddin Kaiqubad Sultan, 88, 
89 

Malik Firuz Rajab, 96 
Malik Yusuf, 97 
Malik Firuz, 99 
Malik Tajuddin, 103 
Malik Saifuddin, 103 
Muazzamabad, 108, 111 
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Shah, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126 
Muzzafar Shah, 126,127, 128, 129 
Malik*Badr Diwana, 126 
Mecca or Makkah, 128, 157, 279 
Medina, 279 
Mai Kunwar, 132 
Musunder Ghazi, 182 
Mosques, 133, 143 
Madrassahs or Colleges, 133 
Makhdnm Alarm 138, 134 
Malik Marjan, 136 
Makhdnm Aklii Sirajuddin, 136 
Mirza Dost Beg, 140 
Mir Haidar Beg Quchin, 141 
Mirza Hendal, 142, 143 
Mulla Muhammad Aziz, 144 
Muhammad Khan, 146, 147 
Muhammad Salim Shah, 146, 152 
Muhammad Khan Sur, 146 
Muhammad Sh ah Adil, 147, 148, 
149, 150,151 
Mabariz Khan, 147, 149 
Miyan Sulaiman Kararani, 147, 
152, 155 

Mughalmari, 154, ]55, 158 
Muzzafar Khan. 156,163,164, 165 
Mirza Kamran, 157 
Mokamah, 158 
Masura Kh an, 166, 175 
Mahbub Ali Khan. 165 
Mitti, 165 

Marsiban-i-Bhati, 166 
Mirza Hakim, 173 
Muta-iad Kh tu ,, 174,178.179,194 
Muqqarab Khun. 274 
Muazzam Khun, 176,177, 206, 211 
Mukkaram Khan. 176, 206, 207, 
211 

Manu-iz Khan, 178,179 
Miyan Isa Khan, 178; 

Mirza Chans Bog, 180 
Md. Sharif, 180 
Mi.ndo, 181, 185, 212 



Mirza Safshikan, 181 
Mirza Husain Safavi, 181 
Mirza Saifuddin Safavi, 181 
Malwa, 182 

Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan, 
182, 183 

Muhammad Ghias Beg, 182, 190 
Mahabat Khan, 183, 184,185 186, 
202 

Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khan 
an, 184, 187 
Mir Atash, 184 
Mir Mansur Badakhgjji, 204 
Mirza Rustam Safavi, 206, 211 
Mirza Hidaitullah, 207 
Mir Zarif, 207 
Mir Bahr-i-Nciu'o.rah, 207 
Mumtaz Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Murad, 209 
Manijah Begarn, 209 
Mir Abdus Salarn, suramed Islam 
Khan II, Maahadi, 212 
Manik Rai, 212 
Mirza Jan Beg, 218 
Muazzam Khan Khan-i-Khanan, 
Mir Jurala, 220, 221,223, 224, 
225, 226 

Mast Salah, 223 
Mtikhalis Kh an, 224 
Mir Murtaza, 225, 226, 229 
Md. Beg, 225 
Mathurapur, 225 
Md. Abid. 225 
Miana Khan, 225, 229 
Mirza Abu Talib,surnamed Shaista 
Khan, 227, 228, 229. 230, 231 
Magh pirates, 227, 229 
Manuiir Khan Zamindaf, 222,230, 
231 

Murad Khan, 228 
Md. Shafi, 228 
Md. Sharif, 229 
Md. Beg, 229 
Mahi Order, 237 
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Mirza Hadi, surnamed Kartalab 
Khan, 247 
Mastauji, 253 

Mint-towns in Hindustan, 255 
ManeabdarSf 258 - • 

Mufasadi , 258 
Md. Jan, 259, 279 
Moatamvmal Mulk Alauddaulah 
Jafar Khan Nasir Jang, 259 
Muhammadpur or Makmudpur, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 265 
Mir Abu Turab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bangali. 270, 271 
Muknramed Khan, 270 

N 

Nanshirvam 3, 56 
Nazim, 6,168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Nail) Hi wan, 6 
Naraiw, 10 
Najhat, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 

Hizamat Ad dat, 27 
Noah, 19. 53 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan. 36, 261, 369 
Nur Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114, 
115,116, 117, 127 
Note on Savkars of Bengal, 4G 
Kadiak, 49, 51,62, 63 
Noj Hour iah, 51 
JS r ',nutih Kh annum, 54 
Has rat Shah, 00, 129,130,137, 134. 
136 

Nap Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizarauddin, 87, 38 
\ nsir Kh un. 119 



Nasir Shah, 120 
Nizamnddin Ahmad, 128 
Nasib Shah, 137, 134 
Nasiruddin Abul Mujahid Mah¬ 
mud Shah, 126 
Nasib Khan, 141 
Nizam Khan Sur, 149 
Nawab Khan Jab an, 161,163, 166 
N izamaf, 168 

Nur Jahan Empress, 183, 194,170 r 
172, 205, 207 
Nawazish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
Nurullah, 192 
Nizamul Mulk, 200, 309 
Nizam Shah, 200 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan, 207 
Nawab Fidai Khan, 207 
Nawab Qasim Khan, 209 
Nawab Azam Khan, 210, 214 
Nawub Islam Khnn, 211 
N a wab 1 taqa«1 Kh an, 214 
JSfomarah , 215. 229 
Naminganj, 224 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan. 228, 229 
234, 235 

Nawab Shujauddin Md. Kh an 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Koakhali, 230 
Nurullah Khan, 232, 235 
Neumat Khan, 233, 234 
News-ktiers, 252 
Nawab Jafar Khan, 28. 254, 261, 
280, 283, 284, 288 to 320 
Nazir Ahmad, 257, 280 
Nafisah Khan am or .Regain, 265, 
304, 305, 322, 320 
Nijat Khan. 278 
Najaf, 279 

Nadir ShMi. 287, 307. 308. 309 
Nawab Karfaraz Khan, 308, 309, 
310,311,312, 313 
Nnsvab Mi ward i Kh an Muhabu! 
Jang, 321 to 362 
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STawab Sirajuddaulah, 363 to 377, 
413 

Nawazish Md. Khan, 292, 323, 
354, 357 

Namdar Khan Muin, 296 
Nurullah Zamindar, 300 
Nagpur, 338 

Nawab Vazirul Mulk Safdar Jang, 
360 

Nawab Bairam Khan, 363 
Nawabganj, 368 
Nazirpur, 376 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, 376 
Nawab Jafar Ali Kh an alias Mir 
Jafar, 380, 385, 397, 413 
Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan alias 
Miran, 380, 382 

Nawab Qasim Ali Khan alias 
Mir Qasim, 384, 386, 388, 391, 
397 

Nawab Tmtiaz Khan, 384 
Nawab Vazir Shujauddaulah, 386, 
288, 392, 394, 397, 413 
Najibuddaulah, 386 
Nando Kumar, 393 
Nawab Najmuddau. 1 a li, 397 
Nawab Md. Rir.a Kh an Muzzafar 
Jang, 397 

Nawab Sait’uddaulak, 397 
Nawab Mubarakuddaulah, 397 
Nak, 407 

Nawab Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan 408 

Nawab MuzzuJar jang, 411, 412 
Nizamul Malk Asafjah, 411 
Nawab Nizamuddaulah, 411, 412 
Nawab Anwaruddin Khan Gopu- 
*nani, 412 

Nawab Md, Ali Kh mi, 412, 413 
Nizam Ali Khan, 414 

0 

Ori - sm. or Odessah, 15, 17, 28, 34 : 
152. 153, 155. 160, 161, 165, 182, 
55 


188, 232, 247,249, 25l, 255, 274 
285, 286, 307, 323, 333, 338. 347, 
350, 398, 410, 413 
Oudh, 101, 238,-383, 413 
Osman Khan, 166, 168, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178 

P 

Portuguese, 6, 210, 229, 230, 245, 
399, 400, 401, 402, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410 
Pativari, 6, 21, 253, 254 
Patagaon, 10 
Pashakarpur, 10 
Pegu, 15 
Peasbari, 27 
Purab, 19, 20 

Parsutam or Puri, 19, 302, 303 
Persia, 30, 92,255 
Prince Azam, 31, 226 
Purniah, 36, 37, 38, 48, 359, 367, 
368, 375 

Padma or Padda, 39 
Pan j rah, 48 
Pabna, 48, 129 
Prince ShujVs Rent-roll, 49 
Pragjatishpur, 50 
Puranvisa, 54 

Patna or Azimabad, 61, 155, 157, 
158,164, 196, 206, 218, 295, 355, 
368, 375, 389 
Peahdacleans, 65 

Panduah, 97, 98, 100, 101,104,103, 

, 115, 118.120, 133, 279 
Paiks, 1*25 
Pargana, 129, 256 
Pir Shan, 171, 266, 294 
Prince Shah j ah an or Khurram, 
182, 183, 187. 188, 195., 197, 205, 
210, 409 

Prince Shahriyar, 182 [203 

Prince Paryiz. 186, 196, 197, 202, 
Prince Dauyal or DuUal Ghazi. 
132 
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Pipli, 188 
Prince Danyal, 203 
Prince Muhammad Shnja, 213, 
215, 218,219, 220, 221, 222 
Palamow, 214 

Prince Sulaiman Sh ekob, 215, 218, 
227 

Prince Murad, 216 
Prince Aurangzeb, 216, 219, 220, 
222 

Prince Dara 8hekoh, 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince Sultan Muhammad, 218, 
220, 221, 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Prince Azimush-Shan, 229, 237> 
245, 246, 249, 266, 267, 283 
Prince Farru&h-sir, 267, 269, 270> 
272, 273 
Pupthal, 279 
Prince Azzam Shah, 293 
Prince Kam Baksh, 293 
Prince Md. Muazzam (afterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,) 293 
Patpasai, 300 

Pancho Portuguese, 312, 319 

Peshkar, 323 

Phulwar, 326, 333 

Pala. i or Plassey, 372, 375, 395 

Phulwari, 392 

Pondichery (or Bulchari); 411, 
412 

Q 

* 

Qazi, 6 

Qanungo, 6, 254 
Qazihata, 23 

Qasr-i-Sufed, 62 

Qutbuddin Aibak, Sultan, 62, 64, 
68 , 70, 71, 94 
Qazi Jallaluddin, 76 
Q. irabeg Tamar Khan, 76 
Qirann-s-ttacfain, 88 
Outbudd: • Shi jb Sultan, 91 



Qadar Shan, 92,93,94,95, 

96, 97 

Qazi Sirajuddin, 110 
Qazi Shahabuddin, 115, 116 
Qadam Rasul. 130, 136 
Qutb Khan, 138 
Qazi Fazilat, 143,145 
Quli Beg, 144 
Qutlu Slian, 156, 178 
Qutbuddin Kha n. 169, 1/1» !/*-» 
176 

Qasim Kh an, 179, 210, 211, 410 
Qandahar, 180, 182 
Qutbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samri, 224 
Qazi Sharf, 283, 284 
Qamruddin Husain Shan, 286,308, 
309, 322 

Q vsim Bazar, 295, 389 
Qasim Beg, 333 
Qadirdad Khan, 380 
Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotah, 414 

R 

Revenue of Bengal, 9, 50 
Rajah Mukund Deo, 16, 17 
Kajmahal, or Akbarnagar 18, 45, 
189,190,194, 195, 213, 221, 239, 
395 

Radha, 47,142 
Raniganj, 49 
Rajah Bhagfrat, 50 
Rai Mali raj, 53 
Rajrh Pathkiira, 56 
Rajah Madiv R^thor, 56 
Rajah Kans, 98, 111, 112,113,116, 
118 

Rangpur, 42, 251, 305 
Rajshnhi, 118, 259 
Mydzzi-8-Salatin , 4 
RohtSs, 142, 143, 200, 390, 393, 
397 

Rajah Man Singh, 178 
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«ajah Bikiamjifc, 184, 185 

^ ll \ Pati Das, 184 

ftajah Partab, 191 

Pajah of Bhojpur, 191 

Pajah Bhim, 195, 19(5, 198 

Pajah Karan, 195 

Bamdas, 195 

P^jputs, 204, 205 

Pajah Jaswant Singh, 216 

Pajah Bahroz of Kharakpur, 216 

Pangaraati, 216, * 21 , 251 

Pajah of Parang, 225 
Pajah Kighan Singh, 225 
Pajah Patam, 226 
Pajah of Assam, 226 
Pah mat Banu, 226 
Pajah of Tibet, 228 
Rahim Shah, 234, 236,23/ , 238, 239, 
241, 242, 243 
Pup Singh, 238 
Buhallah Khan, 238 
Be venue-assessment, 249 
Pamjivan, 259, 267 
Pafiusli-shan, 268 
Pashid Khan, 269, 270, 271, 272 
Bafiul Qadr, 275 
Batancband, 275 
Pajah Sundar Singh, 296, 358 
Pajah of Parsutara or Pnri, 302, 
331 

Pajah Dand Deo of Puri, 303 
Bajballab, 305, 365, 380, 383, 384, 
385, 390, 394 

B'vi. Paian, Diwan Alamehaud, 307, 
311,312 

Pajah Ghandrab Singh, 311 
Pamakant, zamindar in Rajshahi, 
315 

P^i Paian (’bin Rai, 323 
Ba»ah .liinakiram, 324, 341, 346, 
348,359 
Bajghat, 327 

Pajah Jagardliar Bhanj of Mor- 
bhunj, 327 



Rajah of Bard wan, 320, 390 
Rajah TTafiz Qadir, Rajah of Rati- 
pur, Kburdah and Superinten¬ 
dent of Jagannath temple, 336 
Ratipur, 336 
Rajah of Morbhunj, 337 
Raghoji Bhoslah, 338, 3*19, 351, 
352, 353 

Ramgadh, 346, 347 
Rasul Kh an. 346 
Rajah Sahu, 351 
Rajah Jauoji, 353, 354 
Rajah Nul Rai, 360 
Rajah Ram, 365, 366 
Rajah Ramnarain. 368, 378, 380, 
3*2, 387, 390, 395 
Rajah Manikcliand, 329, 370 
Rahim Khan. 311, 379, 381 
Ramnidhi, 389, 

Rai Rnian Timed Ram, 390, 394 
Rajah Fateh Singh, 390 
Rajah Buniad Singh of Tikari 
390 

Roliua nalla, 391 
Rajah Sahmel, 393 
Pajah Beni Bahadur, 393, 394 
Ramkishor, 394 
Rajah Sarupcliand. 395 
Rajbaodari, or Rajhandrr 412, 
414 

Roe. Sir Thomas, 409 
S 

Serlaqhk&r, 5 
ftadarsy 5 
Shiqdars, 5 
Rarkarg, 7 

Sunargaon, 7, 26, 27, 40, 48, 8! 

84, 93, 95, 96, 104, 107, 108 
Sulaiman Kararani, 16, 149, 150 
Beirut Mittokh*rin % 16 

Sirajuddanlah, 27, 29, 31, 363, 
365, 366, 86/, 370, 376, 376, 378, 
3&i 


Sangaidib, 24, 25, 54, 55 
Scnthal parganas, 24 
Suraj, . 5 
Sawalik, 25 

Satgaon, 29, 35, 48, 84, 94, 165 
Sutanati, 30, 247 
Surnah, 37 

Sultan Ghiasuddin, 40 

Satrujit, 42 

Silhat, 43, 48, 95 

Sitataram Rai, 43, 265, 266, 267 

Shah Jallal, 43 

Sharifabad, 44 

8her Shah, 44, 114, 129, 139, 140. 
142 

Shaikh Alaul Huq, 46 
Shaikh Akhi Siraj, 46 
Shah Muntajabu-d-din Zarbakosh 
201 

Slmh Itajavi Qattal, 201 

Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah, 48 

Suk Sen, 51 

Sada Sen, 51 

Surajgar, 53 

Suraj, 53 


Sultan Jallaluddin.Khilji, 90 


Sultan Alauddin, 90 
Sultan Qutbuddin Ivhilji, 90 
Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak, 94 


Shams-i-Siraj, 95 

Sikandar §&ab, 95, 103, 104, o* 
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Sultan Fakhruddin, 96 
Sultan Shamsuddiu, 96 
Sultan Ghiasuddin TughlakShab, 

97 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, 9< 
ghaikh Sbahabuddin, 97 
Sultan Firuz Shah, 100 
Sunargadhi, 107 
Shaikh Anwar, 108 
Sultanu-e-Salatin, 112 
Shaikh Badrul Islam, 113 
Shaikh Muinuddin Abbas. 

Salim Shah, 114, 146, 149 
Sultan Ibrahim, 115,116 
S^adi Khan, 119 
Sultan Shahzada, 122 
SidiBadr, 126 

Syed Hu ain Sharif Maki, 1-/, 


Sistan, 5 . f 
Sassanians, 55 

Sultan Muizuddin Md. Slmhab- 
uddin Sam, surnamcd Md. 
Ghori, 56, 59 

Syed Sabir Masud Gh azi, 64 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 64 
Sikim, 66 

Sultan Ghiasuddin Khilji, 70 
Sultan Albums]*, 72 
Sultan Nasiruddin, 71, 77, 86, 91, 
93 

Saifuddin Turk, 73 
Sultan Raziflh, 75 
Sharful Muli; Sanqari, 76 
Sultan Muhammad aliae Khan- 
ir Shah id, 86 

Sultan Muinuddin Kaiqubud, 88 
S ' ra or Sro, 8d 
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Sultan Alauddin, 128 

Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 132 

Sultan Mahmud, 135 

Sikandarpur, 135 

Sona Masjid, 136 

Sirajuddin, 136 

Sadullahpur, 136, 140 

Saint Jallaluddin Tabrizi, 136 

Sakrigali, 139 

Shaikh Khalil, 143 

Sultan 1 i i iiz Tughlak, 147 

So'banarika, 158 

Shahbaz Khau, 165, 166 

Sundarbau, 166 

Sher Afghan Khan, 169, 171 

Shaikh Salim, Chishti* 169. 175 

Sh ah Ismail, 170 

gfecokh A bul Fa/1 Aik mi, 173 


WHISTS 



[fetich Kabir Chishti, 174 . 
Syed Adain Bacha, 174,176 
&feaikh Achha, 174, 176 
Syed Mahmud of Bar ha, 174 
Shaikh Bayazid, 175 
^hujait Khan, 178 
Sharful Mulk, 181 
Sultan Husain Mirza, 181 
Shah Tahmasp, 181 
Syed Nurullah, 191 
Shaikh Farid, 191 
Shah Nawaz Khan, 194 
Syed Mubarik, 196 
Safiabad, 213 
Shahjahanabad, 217, 218 
Shah Neamatulla, 221 
Sahuanath, 223 
Sirighat, .25 

S>ed Mirzai Shazwnn. 225 
Syed Tatar, 225 


s>d Nasiruddin Khan, 225 

Salagosha, 225 

Sul pan i, 225 

Shai3ta Khan, 228, 230 

Saif Khan, 228 

Sirandaz Khan, 230 

Sandip, 230 

Sabal Singh, 230 

Subha Singh, 232 

Shaikh Sadi, 232 

•Sultan Karirnuddin, 238, 245 

Shahganj alias Aziraganj, 244 

Say u rghals, 244 

Sufi Baizid, 245 

tiaucht-Ukhas, 246 

Sa ud-i-Am, 246 

Kubahs, 248 

&uirjiKat taws, 249 

Shujauddin Md. Kh an.254 

Syed Akram Khan, 254, 265 

Skiqdar , 256- 

fiitalpati manufart are, 259 
Shuukat .Tang, 261 
Shah A lam. 262 



Syed Razi Khan. 265, 274. 304 
Sahebunnissa, 268 
Syed Abdullah Khan. 269, 276 
Syed Husain Ali Khan, 269, 276 
Syed Anwar, 270 
Sarfaraz Khan, 274, 284, 288 
Sultan Rafiuddarajat, 275 
Sultan Akbar, 275 
Sultan Neko Ser, 275 
Shujait Kh an. 278 
Superintendent of Mango-Sup¬ 
plies, 28L " [287 

Samsamuddaulali Khan Dauran, 
Said Ahmad Khan, surnamcd 
Saulat Jang, 292, 332, 334 
Shuja Q.uli Khan, 294, 295 
Shahnagar, 298 
Shaikh Masum, 311 
Shaikh Jahangir Khan, Sll 
Shamsher Khan Quraishi, 311 
Shah rial* Khan. 312 
Shah Mumtaz Hindi, 312 
Salim Khan. 332 
Sikakul, 3S3, 334 
Sardar Kh an. 334 
Shaikh Md. Masum, 316 
Syed Nur, 360 
Sadrul Huq Khan, 361 
Shaikh Murad Ali, 369 
Shahainat Jang, 381 
Syed Muhammad Khan. 389 
Sadrul Huq Kb.tn, 390 
Sumroo, 390, 391, 393, 396 
Suti, 390 

Shaikli Abdullah, 390 
Sarapchand, 391 
Shuja Quli Khan 393 
Shaikh Ghulam Q&dir, 394 
Samri. 401, 403, 405 
Sultan Mahamud of Gujrftt, 404 
Surat, 404, 409, 410, 412 
Sultan Salim af Turkey. 404,406, 
Sultan Solyman the Magnificent 
406 
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Sultan A\i Akhi, 407 
Shiraz, 408 
Swally, 409 

T 

Teliagadhi, 7, 139 
Tiprab, 10, 95, 257, 300 
Tangan horse, 11 
Tughan Kh an, 16 [83, 86 

Tngkral, 16, 40, 58, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
Ted)a<j 'zt-i-Nasiri, 16, 25, 51, 52, 60 
Tarifch-i-Firuz Shahi, 16, 60 
Talang, 19 

Tainlah, 26, 151, 161,162,173, 221 
Tnran, 30, 54, 55 
Todar Mai, 47 
Taj pur, 48 

Thomas’s Initial Coinage, 47, 68, 
95, 96, 103 

Todar Mai's Rent-roll, 50 
Territorial strength of Indepen¬ 
dent Musalman Kingdom of 
Bengal, 50 
Tartars, 54 
Tirhut, 55, 91, 101 
Turks, 50 
Tibat, 64, 65, OS 
Tibiifc-i-ISlurd -28 

Tamar Kjian Shamsi, 80 
Tatar Khan, 85, 92, 93 
Tnghlakabad, 91 
Tnghlak Shah, 93 
Tamaejp BagJji, 123 
Takroi, 158 

Talingana, 167, 196, 209 
Thatah, 205 
Tabs:lab, 223 
Trivisa, 226 
Tiynh, 243 
[f'zr.igha, 249 
Tirat Konnh, 342 

U 

Hrfl Sh'razi, 29 


<SL 

Umed Khan. 7 
Uttarkul, 13, 225 
Umar Khan, 311, 279 

V 

Yalandah tribe, 12 
VakiUkul , 170 

Yansittart, Mr. Henry, 387 
Yazirul Mulk, Nawab Shujaud- 
daulah, 397, 413 
Yasco da Hama, 401 
Yazir Sulaman Pasha, 407 
YT akddar , 87 

W 

Wali, 15 

Wilson’s Early Armais oj the 
English, in Bengal , 229, 326 
Wazir Khan, 163 
Wali Klian, 178, 179 
Wali Beg, 263, 264 

X 

Xerxes or lsfiudiar, 54 

Y 

Yusuf Adil Sjjah, 405 
Yusuf Shah, 120, 121, 129 
Yugrush Khan, 122, 123 
Yaqub Kh an. 229 

Z 

Zainuddin Ahmad Khan. 324, 352, 

35/, 3d 8, 369 
Zalim Singh, 319, 320 
Zabardast Kha n, 229, 234, 235, 

236, 237 
Zafarabnd, 105 
Zainul Abidin, 180 
ZaiuoTiah Beg, 203 
Zainuddin, 222' 



■MMxMar, 238, 239, 249 
Ziaallah Khau, 255 
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Ziauddin Khan, 262, 263, 264 
Zulfuqar Khan, 268, 273 


The End. 
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